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CHAPTER I. 


AGAIN ON THE Roap. 


Reasons which led to my second journey to Afghdanistan—News of the pitiable sanitary 
condition of the Itussian Mission at KSbul_I receive instructions to again start for 
Kabul—My preparations at Tashkand for the road—Official authority “for my jour- 
ney to Kibul—larewell audience given me hy General Kaufmann—Departure from 
Tashkand—Postal arrangements on the Sdmarkand-Jizik road—My preparations 
at Sdmarkand for the jour ney—Financial difficulties—Rate of exchange for the 
paper rouble in the Bukhdéran money market —Samarkand society—Brief sketch 
of the history of the town of Samarkand from ancient times to the present day— 
Buildings at Sdmarkand erected by Taimur (according to Babar’s account). 





T the end of September (O. 8.) 1878, an Imperial order was issued 

regarding the Russian ‘Mission at Kabul. In virtue of this 

order, it was to remain in Afghanistan until special orders were sent for 
its withdrawal. 

From General Stolaitoff, who was at Livadia at the time spoken of, 
hardly any tidings were recewed at Tashkand; for he had only once 
sent to General Kaufmann a short telegram, in which he told the Gov- 
ernor-General of Russian-Turkistan that he was working day and night 
at the Afghén question, that he had recently been laid up with fever, 
and that he had got all right again. About his second journey to Kabul 
he never said a word ; ; nor was anything known of it at Tashkand. It 
was, however, at this time sufliciently clear that General Stolaitoff 
would not come for the second time to Afghanistan, since Major-General 
N. O. Razgénoff had been nominated the chief of that portion of the 
Russian Mission that had been left at Kabul. Neither was anything 
known regarding my second journey to Afghanistan, or, at any rate, I 
had not received any sort of definite instructions on the subject. 

Meanwhile, the Mission required the services of a digelon? for during 
the autumn season, which had set in, Kébul fevers had caused almost 
an epidemic of sickness amongst the entire personnel of the Mission. 
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This would not have mattered; for, where there is a supply of quinine, 
ordinary fevers are not at all terrible. But the matter was altogether 
of aworse kind. During the month of September an epidemic of 
typhus had broken out, and General Razgénoff had reported that one 
of the Cossacks of the escort had sickened with it. After one man had 
fallen ill, it might be that a second, and even a third, might do so, so 
that it was impossible to determine how it would all end, and to what 
limits the sickness amongst the members of the Russian Mission at 
Kabul might extend. 

At the end of October (O.S.) General Razgénoff sent the Governor- 
General of Russian Turkistdn a letter, in which, amongst other matters, 
he went into particulars regarding the difficult position in which the 
portion of the Russian Mission was placed, owing to its being left 
at Kabul without adoctor. In the same letter he expressed the personal 
desire of the Amir, Shir-Ali-Khan, to have with him a Russian doctor, 
because the throat affection from which he was suffering was worse and 
his general health was very bad. He particularly complained about a 
cough, which constantly troubled him. General Razgonoff went on to 
say, quoting the Amir’s words, that ‘‘ those powders which the doctor- 
sahib left here on his departure from Kabul had given him great relief 
from the paroxysms of coughing.” And, therefore, the Amir desired 
General Razgénoff to bring to the knowledge of General Kaufmann 
his wish to have the services of a Russian doctor, vzz., myself. The 
result of this letter was an offictal invitation sent to me by the Govern- 
or-General to go and see him and talk about my fresh journey to 
Kabul. I hastened to comply with the summons, and I then received 
from General Kaufmann an order to prepare for a second journey to 
Afghanistan. 

To prepare for this second journey, it was necessary that I should 
receive a much better equipment than during the summer months—(1) 
because this journey would last for a greater or less time, probably for 
an indefinite period, (2) because, on this occasion, I should have to follow 
the Bimidn route during the winter season of the year and to cross a 
round dozen passes, some of which reached a height of from 12 to 13,000 
feet above the sea. All the information which I could get about this 
journey showed me that from the middle of November to the month 
of April the mountain passes of the Hindu-Kush are covered with 
snow, and that the roads across them are extremely difficult and at 
times quite impracticable. In view of all this, it was necessary to be 
prepared as for a winter campaign and for snow-storms, which might 
detain me on the road during my passage of the mountains. 

In addition to my own personal equipment for the road, I had to 
get ready acamp dispensary, and on this occasion one ona much larger 
scale than formerly, because the length of my stay in Afghanistan was 
not fixed (according to the calculations of the Tashkand authorities, 
I might be in Afghanistan for a whole year) ; and further, because it 
was proposed to make the sphere of my medical activity more extended 
than on the occasion of my first visit to Afghanistan. Thus, for example, 
it was now contemplated that I should play the part of sole sanitary 
physician to the whole Afghén army that had collected to do battle 
with the English troops. 
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It was also necessary to take steps to get together the requisite number 
of pack-animals. Bitter experience, obtained during my first journey, had 
convinced me that it was important to have light loads. Therefore, in 
considering the transport required for my journey, I calculated that the 
average weight of each horse’s load should not exceed 4 puds (144 Ibs.). 
Loads of a greater weight in a journey over such a mountainous country 
as Afghanistan very soon tire an animal, and still sooner make 16 
unfit for further work, by contusing or rubbing the skin off its back. 
However good a pack-saddle or an animal may be, if the load is too 
heavy, no back will stand the pressure and chafing imposed for several 
days together. 

As regards my personal equipment, the money grant allotted to me 
for the second journey was nothing much to boast of. It is true that 
I now received 300 instead of 200 rowbles (£30 instead of £20) for 
transport purposes, the latter being the sum given me for my first or 
summer journey; but from the former sum a deduction of 16 per cent. 
was made on account of sick and reserve transport, so that the 
apparent increase was almost fictitious. In order to give the reader 
an idea of the money grant allotted me for the various items of 
expenditure occasioned by my journey, I append below a statement 
drawn up in the treasury attached to the office of the Governor- 
General of Russian Turkistin. I think that the reader will not 
be very angry with me for placing before him these meagre office 
details. 


Daily allowance from 13th (25th) November 1878 to 1st (13th) January 1879. 


Equivalent in 


Roubles. Kopaikas, £ 8, dh 
Dr. Yavérski at 3 roubles a day ... .. 144 0-14 8 0O 
Assistant-Surgeon at 50 kopaikas a day vee 24 0o= 1 8 0 
Cossack Under-Officer at 50 kopaikas a day... 24 0o= 1 8 0 
Nine Cossacks at 30 kopaikas a day each w. 139 20 = 13 18 6 
Interpreter at lroubleaday  ... .. 48 0=16 0 0O 
Travelling allowances. 
Assistant-Surgeon _,,, ne ae 8 O= 8 0 0O 
Interpreter we aa » 100 0 =10 0 
For the purchase of 3 cow-hair felt-tents, or 
yulameikas bes fe a 75 0 = 7 10 O 
For the purchase of 16 pack-horses » 800 0 =8 0 0 
For the purchase of forage for 16 pack horses 320 0 = 32 0 0 
For unforeseen expenditure nes .. 3800 0 =30 0 0O 
For the hire of drivers ai . 150 0 =15 O O 





Total .. 2,204 20 +220 8 6 
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Travelling allowances—contd. 


Equivalent in 

Roubles. Kopaikas, £oa ad 
Loss calculated at 15 per cent. in changing 
1,149 roubles and 20 kopaikas of credit 


notes into Bukharan tangas 172 388 =17 5 O 


Total .. 2,376 58 =237 13 6 


Add to the above—Loss incurred at the rate of 
15 per cent. in changing paper roubles into 
Bukharan silver under items Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 10, 11, and 12 “iv 


From this return it will be seen that the transport animals were 
provided for on a more liberal scale than were the men of the party ; 
the smallness of the grant for the Assistant-Surgeon is especially strik- 
ing to the eye. But I will only say on the'subject that the allotment 
of the several sums had nothing whatever todo with me. The inter- 
preter, on the supposition of course that he was to be a native, was evid- 
ently provided for in a more or less satisfactory manner. And yet I 
cannot refrain from stating that I could not find one competent and 
educated person who would consent to go to Afghdnistin for the remun- 
eration which had been set apart for the purpose. I was, therefore, 
obliged to start without an interpreter at all getting along as best I 
could with my own slight knowledge of Persian, coupled with the small 
amount of assistance afforded me by a sigit and an Orenburg Cossack, 
who could speak the Tatar dialect fairly well. 

The Cossacks were equipped, comparatively speaking, very well. To 
the daily allowance, granted according to the above return, was added 
forage money from the particular portion of the army with which they 
happened to be serving at the time. 

From the return the reader can see what was almost the whole of the 
personnel of my party. The Assistant-Surgeon placed under my orders 
was selected by myself from amongst the best attached to the hospitals 
in Turkistin. The Cossack escort joined me at Samarkand. 

I lost not a little time in my preparations for the journey. Fur- 
thermore, a good deal was lost needlessly, and not through my fault, 
owing to the habitual dilatoriness in doing business in the office of the 
Governor-General of Turkistan. 

Meanwhile, it was expedient that I should use all dispatch. Every 
day, indeed every hour, needlessly spent by me at Tashkand, might have 
very unfavourable results in my journey across the mountains. 

At last on the 15th (27th) November I received a bundle of credit 
notes (more credit notes! ) and 400 Afghan rupees. 

The Turkistan officials paid me the daily allowance of those members 
of the Mission who were at Kabul, and this money also took the form 
of credit notes. What the members of the Russian Mission could do 
with eredit notes at Kabul, where not only were there no money-chang- 
ing shops, but where no sort of idea existed about Russian paper 
eurvency, God alone knows. Perhaps, besides God, the Turkistan author- 
ities had some knowledge on the subject; but they kept the same a secret 
from me. 
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General Kaufmann also made over to me a box for Genera] Razgén- 
off containing various silver articles, which were intended as presents 
to various Afehén personages. I think that the reader may be interested 
in seeing a list of these presents, and it seems to me that he may have 


some reflections and draw certain conclusions therefrom. Here, then, is 
the bill. 


The Governor-General of Turkistdn in account with D. N. Zakho.* 


Equivalent in 





Roublee. Kopaikas, £o« d. 
2 goblets at 16 roubles each we = «82 0 = 3 0 
4 ditto at 15 each vee .. 60 0 = 6 0 
1 sugar-basin  ... as .» = =40 0 = 4 0 
1 ditto ts a 1° 88 0 =3 1 0O 
] match-box .... ia w 14 0 =1 8 0 
1 ditto ves es wer AS 0 =1 16 0 
1 purse ina ww = .28 0 =2 12 O 
1 cigarette-case ... ww. 30 0 =3 0 0O 
1 ditto ie ies we 83 0 =3 0 0 
1 ditto es Se we. 88 0 =3 10 0 
1 ditto as ase ww. =—80 0 =3 0 9O 

Total ... 353 0 aa 








Signed by LARKIN 
on behalf of D. N. ZAKHO. 


T will only observe that the selection of the articles intended as 
presents was not a happy one. For example, why present Afghan- 
Massulmans with goblets? Such a gift would be simply unfittin : 
for does not the Koran forbid the drinking of wine? Of what ce 
too, would be costly cigarette-cases, when Afghans do not einole 
cigarettes; for all, from the poor man to the Sirddr, smoke only tl 
kulidn or chilam ? : <r 

On the 16th (28th) November, I had a farewell audience of General 
Von Kaufmann, Governor-General of Russian-Turkistan. After igeak 
fast he, to a certain extent, made me acquainted with the so-called 
Afghan question,” and with the part that Russia would play in it 
He gave expression to very many weighty opinions regarding the 
struggle which had begun between the English and the Afohans— 
opinions that were justified by results with almost mathematical arcu 
Shia ne ey ne Journey, he pointed out how the a 
would more or less interfere with my passage throug pe ete 
General Kaufmann said : “ The difficulties of your ORs 


osition of the Russian Mission i rhanista “yy : 
DO + In Afghanistan will Increase, especially 
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from the time that the English begin warlike operations against the 
Afghans.” 

In opposition to the general opinion expressed by the Russian Press 
that the English were not ready for an immediate campaign in 
Afghanistan, and that they could not open warlike operations before the 
spring set in, General Kaufmann said that by the time I reached Kabul 
the Anglo-Afghan war would be in full swing. He added to this that 
Russia could not afford the Amir, Shir Alf, the aid of her troops, 
notwithstanding the request to this effect which he had made in a letter 
to His Majesty the Russian Emperor. The Governor-General recom- 
mended that both I and all the members of the Russian Mission should 
exercise the most complete caution and restraint in our relations with 
the Afghans. 

The same day I received from General Kaufméan authority to pro- 
ceed towards Kabul without let or hindrance. The following was the 
text'of the road-warrant, written in Russian and Persian :— 

“The bearer of this, the Russian Doctor, Yavérski, has been ordered 
by me to proceed and join the Russian Mission at Kabul. With him 
are one Russian Assistant-Surgeon, ten Cossacks, an interpreter, and 
two Sart Jigets. 

“ Dr. Yavorski is travelling through Bukhdran territory to Chushka- 
Guzar and Mazar-i-Sharif. 

“T request all authorities along the route taken by Dr. Yavérski 
to give him every assistance and protection, so that he may get to 
Kabul without obstruction. 


(Sd.) Von KavrmAdnn, General-Aide-de-Camp, 1st 
Governor-General of Turkistdn.” 


On the 17th (29th) November, I left Tashkand for Samarkand. 

In driving over the barren steppe, [ experienced on this occasion an 
altogether different feeling to that of which I had been sensible during 
the summer. Then [| was suffucated with the unbearable heat. Now 
I had to wrap myself up in my fur-coat, as a protection from the severe 
cold, especially during the night. 

All around, however, was the same lifeless landscape as during the 
summer ; the same skeletons of post-horses strewn here and there by the 
side of the road; the same half fallen-in wells with brackish mud instead 
of water ; the same camels feeding in groups or alone in various parts of 
the steppe ; the same mirages; the same monotonous jingling of the 
bells ; the same state of half-sleep. 

(Here follows a long, drawn-out account of Dr. Yavoérski's arrival at Jimbat, 
the last post-station before Sdmarkand.) 


Dr. Yavérski gives no description of the post road between Tashkand and Simar- 
kand; for his thoughts appear to have been entirely taken up with the loss of his 
aneroid, pocket-case of surgical instruments, compass, several pounds of tea and sugar, 
&c., all of which he states were stolen from the vehicle in which he performed thie 
portion of his journey. 


(Tert resumed.) 


At Sdmarkand, I diligently set to work to collect haggage animals; 
and I now had to see to everything myself, and to look into the minutest 
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details of equipment. I bought all the baggage animals myself ; 
I tried their paces, I looked at all their feet, I examined every tooth 
in their mouths—in a word, I turned myself, for the time being, 
into a licensed remount agent. On this occasion the animals were 
bought at very reasonable prices. All of them, too, were excel- 
lently suited to their work; for they got over the march without 
the slightest contusion, and this notwithstanding that the prices 
I paid for them were considerably below what were given during 
the summer. ‘The average price which I now gave was 384 roubles 
538-0). at, 
e I aid particular attention to the tent equipage. It is evident that 
for the winter one cannot be satisfied with cloth tents, and so those of a 
felt material have to be procured. The question has then to be settled,— 
of what pattern shall the tents be made? Throughout Central Asia 
two kinds of felt tents are in use—viz., yurtas and yulameikas. Both 
kinds are very good ; but they require either camel-carriage, or a large 
number of ponies for their transport; and of these animals I had 
not sufficient. Besides, to pitch them, many hands and much time are 
necessary: this constitutes a decided disadvantage when travelling, 
especially during the cold season of the year. 1 therefore designed 
tents of a special pattern. These were, in fact, yu/amezhas of large 
size. I procured 10 or 12 fairly strong sticks, each about seven feet 
long, and I fastened one of their ends together firmly with a strap. I 
then sharpened the free ends. The framework, on being set up in the 
ground, formed a cone of more than seven feet diameter. It now only 
remained to cover the framework with felt, and a tent was ready 
which could hold five men. Subsequent marching showed that the 
pattern was a good one. I made four tents of this kind. For the 
horses were bought warm felt jhoo/s ; and the pack-saddles purchased 
by me expressly for tls occasion were also provided with felt jZov/s. 
Thus a horse was covered with y/oo/s, both when marching and also at 
the halting-ground. 

I had now to carry out the financial operation of exchanging 
Russian paper money into Bukharan silver ; and here I met with a very 
disagreeable surprise, for in the first transactions I learnt that a Russian 
paper rouble had lost in the Bukhdran market still more of its value 
than during my journey to Kabul in the summer season. Thus I 
found that a paper ronb/e would not fetch more than 60 hopaikas* in 
Bukharan silver. What, then, was I to do with the gencrous allowance 
for exchange calculated by the 'lashkand authorities at]5 per cent, only, 
when I found that in changing the money entrusted to me I should 
lose 40 per cent.? Finding myself in such a difliculty, I could think 
of nothing better than to telegraph about the matter to Tashkand. I 
accordingly begged that they would either send me silver money, and 
above all Bukharan coin, or else remit additional paper money to cover the 
extra loss of 25 per cevt. to mect the more depressed rate of exchange, 
With such limited monctary resources as had been provided for my 


journey, an additional loss of 25 per cent. on account of exchange was 
a very material one. 








* In other words, the value of the Russian paper rouble was about 1s. 3d. instead of 
2 shillings.— Zranslator. 
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Meanwhile, I learnt at Samarkand that the Téshkand treasury must 
have an amount of silver in Bukhéran fangas; for some time pre- 
viously the Amir of Bukhara had subscribed to the Society of the Red 
Cross 30,000 tangas in Bukhéran silver.* 

T had to wait a very long time for an answer to my telegram, and 
I had already decided on meeting the further loss of 25 per cent 
since it was imperative that I should effect an exchange of my paper 
money 1n some way or another. In Afghdnistén, Bukhdran tangas 
hg accepted ; but of Russian money the Afghans have no sort 

Meanwhile, all my arrangements for the march had been completed ; 
and the only thing that kept me was the fact that no answer to my tele- 
gram had yet come from 'Tashkand. At last, on the 25th November 
(7th December), a favourable reply was sent ; and I had never received 
anything more opportunely, for the hook-nosed Jewish money-chanver 
had already discounted several hundreds of paper roubles with some 
Bukharan money when a messenger brought me the expected telegram, 
stating that silver would be sent me by the first post. ‘ % 

With regard to the native followers necessary for service with the 
transport, | had made very good arrangements, both in a material and 
moral sense. First of all, I had to seek out a skilful and trustworthy 
caravan-bashi, and to place him in charge of the whole of the transport, 
and at the same time to make him responsible for the native followers. 
I was not loth to engage as caravan-bdshi the already tried Rajal-Ali- 
Khan, who had accompanied the Russian Mission to Kabul during the 
summer. But he was not at Samarkand at the time; for he was serving 
at Katta-Kurgan, under the orders of the officer commanding that dis- 
trict. That very day, however, the Zarafshan Circle officials telegraphed 
to Katta-Kurgin as follows: “ Send immediately, if possible, to 
Samarkand Jig7¢ Rajab-Ali, and another J7gzt to go to Kabul this year.” 

The next morning both Jigits arrived at Samarkand and appeared 
before me. I then Jearnt that Rajab-Ali, in spite of his wish to do so, 
could not go with me. 

Under the orders of the Governor-General of Russian-Turkistan, he 
was going to Badékhshdn with various instructions for Colonel Matvai- 
yeff. I must here explain to the reader that, in September 1878, Colonel 
Matvaiyeff received orders from General Kanfmann to go to Badakhshan 
and Kéfiristan. The object of this journey was purely scientific.f With 
him went the astronomer Schwarts, Sub-Lieutenant Trotski, 7 Cossacks, 
and 2 riflemen. As far as Baisun they were accompanied by the famous 
sarant, Mr. Russoff, who was so prematurely snatched from science and 
socicty by merciless Death. 

Rajab-Ali had now to go in search of the above expeditionary party, 
of which no tidings had lately been received, and he was directed to 
seek them out at any cost. 

I had thus to deny myself the services of this man, but I was so for- 
tunate as to be able to supply his place by a still better person. As the 

* The Russians appear to make up for the want of Rajals by sending their subscription 
lists to the Khan of Khiva and the Am/fr of Bukhdra, even when moncy is required for a 


semi-religious object.—_W. # G. : ; 
+ No Russian expedition ever started in peace time whic 


character. — Translator. 


bh was not stated to bear this 
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name of this Jégit will recur very frequently in the course of my narra- 
tive, and as he is far from being an ordinary personage, I will make the 
reader acquainted with him at once. | : 

Nassir-Khan, whom I made my caravan-bdshi, is an Afghan by 
birth, and his age at the time of which J am speaking was 35. He 
has many relatives in Afghanistan, and his mother, with several 
members of his family, lives permanently in one of the suburbs of the 
city of Kabul. Lo 

Up to the year 1869 healso lived at Kabul; and his withdrawal from 
that country was in all probability connected with the final defeat of 
Abdul-Rahman and with his flight to Samarkand. 

On his withdrawal from Afehénistaén, Nassir-Khdén entered the 
Russian service, and carried out several commissions relating to 
frontier affairs. Thus, in the beginning of 1878, he went to Kabul 
with a letter from General Kaufmann addressed to the Amir, Shir-Ali- 
Khan. 

This commission was carried out with his customary success. Nassir- 
Khan speaks four languages—Turki, Persian, Pushtu, and Hindustani. 
Russian he as yet speaks badly, but he understands it well. He 
is a man whose kinsmen and acquaintances are to be found in every 
Central Asian town. Such a caravan-ddshi was to me, therefore, a real 
treasure. 

I further engaged the services of two other experienced Jigits. One 
of these men had already been to Kabul; the other had to fill the place 
of my interpreter, since a regular interpreter could not, as I have stated 
above, be procured for the sum assigned to me for the purpose. To these 
three Jigits 1 gave pay at the rate of 20 roubles (£2) a month with 
everything found except their horses. I further hired 3 drivers, to whom 
I paid 12 roubles (£1-4-0) a month, each with free rations and a mount 
on my spare horses. 

The Cossacks, told off as my escort, were very well equipped. J 
devoted especial attention to seeing that they were all provided with the 
indispensable warm clothing, and I insisted that they should have felt 
foot-coverings and sheep-skin coats. 

Amidst all the bustle of my preparations, I took every possible 
opportunity of enlarging my acquaintance with the Russian society of 
Samarkand, and the impressions which I formed in so doing are only 
good. Even an American city could scarcely exceed its dimensions after 
so brief a period of existence. The place contains a college for boys and 
girls, a dispensary whereat medicines are issued to the native populace 
without payment, a club where certainly amusement and recreation are 
the objects of bringing people together and not of displaying the latest 
fashions, as is usually the case at our club meetings at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and other large centres. At the club at Simarkand he who 
neither dances nor plays cards need not find the time hang heavily on his 
hands; for the reading-room contains a good supply of books, whilst 
papers and periodicals in the Russian, French, German, and even the 
English languages cover a huge table. I need not add that in the town 
there is a telegraph station and a branch of the State Bank, &c. I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to cordially wish this young, vigorous, and 
healthily constituted town further and still more rapid development. 
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Let European Russophobists say what they may, let the Russian flag 
continue to float on the ancient walls of Samarkand, let Russian civi- 
lisation flourish—civilisation that knows no Western ambitious designs 
such as would suck the very life-blood out of the two colossal nations of 
Asia. Let this civilisation advance further and still further into the depths 
of the barbarous countries of the East to which it can bring nothing but 
prosperity ! 


The next 123 pages of this chapter are taken up with an account of the ancient 
history of SAmarkand, based apparently on the writings of Quintus Curcius, Strabo, 
Grigorieff, Moorcroft, Yule (Geography of the Valley of the Oxus), Wood (Journey 
to the source of the Orus), Stanislas Julien (Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales 
par Hiouen Thsang), Ibn-Haukal, Amédée Joubert (Géographie d’ELdrisi), Vambéry 
(Trans-Oxania), Marco-Polo (Journey through Tartary), Défrémery et Dr. Sangui- 
netti (Voyages d’ Ibn Batoutah), Clavico, Pavet de Courteille (Mémoires de Babar), 
&ic., d&c., dc. 


CHAPTER II. 


From Skmankanp to toe Amu-Darta. 


Departure from Sémarkand—Road over the Kara-Tapa pass—Ali again—Shahr-i-Sabz 
—Meeting with the Amir of Bukhdéra—He becomes my patient— From the history 
of Shahr-i-Sabz—I continue my journey—My correspondence with Colonel Matvai- 
yeff on his return from Badikshan—I write a letter to the Luinab of the Chahar- 
Wildyat—I cross the Amu and arrive at Mazdr-i-Sharif, 


Two days before my departure from Samarkand, the local Russian 
authorities sent letters to the Beg of the town of Shaar through which 
my route lay, and to the Luindb, Khush-Dil-Khén. The purport of 
these letters was to acquaint both the Beg of Shaar and the Governor 
of Afghdén-Turkistan of my approaching passage through their respect- 
ive territories on my way to Kabul. 

At 5 p.m, on the 27th November (9th December) 1878, as the twi- 
light was perceptibly setting in, and a whitish mist was gradually 
taking possession of the low-lying portions of the Zarafshan valley, a 
long line of pack-horses, forming my transport-train, slowly stretched 
along the Abramoff dou/evard, Soon, however, we left; behind us the 
citadel and the Russian town, ‘To the right Jay the building and shady 
garden of the Sdmarkand Section ; to the left rose up the blue cupola 
of the tomb of Taimur. For a distance of from 5 to 6 versts (34 to 4 
miles) we had to ride through the tortuous, and here and there very 
narrow, streets of the native city. Several times the packs fell off and 
the horses proved obstinate, lashing out to the side of the road in their 
fright at some passing cart, whilst a good deal of the first hours of our 
march were taken up in the readjustment of the loads of our baggage 
animals, 

When at length, after innumerable halts and reloadings, we passed 
out of the limits of the town, the full moon had risen well above the 
horizon, and was illuminating the vast and level steppe with a powerful 
and yellow light. 

A fresh wind, blowing from the snow-filled gorges of the Sdmar- 
kand range, which shuts inthe southern horizon of the steppe, imparted 
a considerable amount of vigour to both men and animals. By degrees, 
with every step in advance, the mountains, which towered directly 
before us, rose up clearer and clearer out of the blue haze cnshrouding 
them, and their white snow-clad summits brightly sparkled in the full 
light of the moon. . 

After a little time the wind increased, and it became quite cold. The 
Cossacks, who had been riding in their shirts and blouses only, were soon 
obliged to wrap themselves up in their grey great-coats. Then the 
horsemen became sensible of the coldness of the stirrup-irons :* a cold 
current of wind found its way up the wide sleeves of the great-coat and 


* I had in reserve a pair of wooden stirrups of the pattern generally in use amongst 
the Kirghiz. I had procured them for the passage of the snow-clad passes of the 
Hindu-Kush,—Author, 
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through the open web of the under-coat, whilst a little later on the wind 
began to chill the knees in spite of the chambars * enveloping them. 

I had arranged that we were to halt for the night at the village 
of Kara-Tapa,+ distant 30 versts (20 miles) from Sdmarkand. Whilst 
at 10 versts (6%miles) distant from the place I have named, I sent on a 
Jigit to prepare a place for our camp, to get ready the tea and our supper, 
and to do whatever else might be necessary. 

Throughout the distance we had already traversed our route had lain 
over an open and steppe country. At last it turned into a gorge, where, 
in the distance, flickered the fires of Kara-Tapa. When we reached this 
village everything was ready for us, and a hospitable caravanserat took 
us in into its gloomy recesses, which to the chilled traveller, however, 
appeared to be a welcome haven. It was now about 10 p.m., and we 
were all soon in a dead sleep induced by fatiyue. 

The next day we had to make a very long and difficult march from 
the village of Kara-Tapa to the village of Koinar, about 30 versés 
(20 miles). This distance is about equal to the width of the Samarkand 
mountajn range in this particular meridian. ‘the road crosses the pass 
of Kara-Tapa or Takhta-Kara-Cha. 

At first the track lies through the long gorge of Katta-Sai, along 
the sides of which there are here and there small patches sown with win- 
ter crops of grain. Occasionally are seen the huts of mountaineers, — 
here seeming to cling on to the overhanging cliffs, there rising up from 
the very edge of a precipice. Sheaves of clover placed on the roofs 
of these huts give us a very attractive insight into the domestic life of the 
inhabitants. Below roars and boils a noisy torrent with a border of 
emerald green vegetation, the stream having not yet been arrested by 
the ice bands of winter. 

Here the track becomes more steep and rocky, and soon reaches the 
frozen slopes of the mountains, the cliffs above being already covered 
with a coating of snow. The last erst (3 mile) before the summit 
of the pass is reached is especially difficult. The snow was very deep, 
but that obstacle could be surmounted some how or another. Much 
worse, however, was the track in those places where tlie stream had over- 
flown and the ground had frozen over, presenting a continuous surface 
that was smooth, slippery, and like a mirror. The pack-horses constantly 
slipped and stumbled, and therefore heavily and slowly, and step by step, 
was this stretch of road got over. It was well that I had thought of 
having the horses shod inthe Russian way. Thanks to the sharp points 
of these shoes, the animal’s foot secured a greater hold and steadiness 
than if it had been shod in the native manner, 7.¢., with nails flush with 
the foot instead of slightly projecting. In spite of this superiority of 
the Russian pattern of shoé over the native, the natives of Central Asia 
very unwillingly adoptit. Indeed, on the contrary, the Russians usually 
take into use shoes of the native pattern. This apparently strange cir- 
cumstance is explained by the following reasons :— 

1. The Russian pattern of shoe can only be turned out, as a rule, in 
a forge and under a great heat. This circumstance is a difficulty to the 





* Lenther breeches such as are in general use amongst the Turkistin troops— Translator. 

¢ The height of this village ahove sca level is, according to Schwarts’ measurements, 
2,720 fect. Astronomical position, according to Zamochnikoff—E, long, 38° 68’ 26”; 
N. lat. 40° 5’ 17”.— Author. 
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native of Central Asia, for on the steppe and in the mountains of his 
own country he can very seldom come across a forge. Since, too, the 
shoe which a native uses is usually made of very thin plates, shoeing is 
practicable without heating the metal, so that it can be carried out at 
any halt, and even during a march. 

2. The hoofs of native horses shod with shoes of the Russian pattern 
very quickly get split, and of this fact I became convinced in the course 
of my onward journey. . 

However this may be, on the particular occasion of which I am 
speaking, shoes of the Russian pattern stood me in good stead. 

During the whole of the ascent of the Takhta-Kara-Cha pass, a 
very severe snow-storm was going on, so that the occasional archas (juni- 
per trees) met with on either side of the road were covered with a coat- 
ing of snow, under the weight of which their flexible branches were bent 
almost to the ground. 

We were now at the highest point of the Takhta-Kara-Cha pass.* 
Granite boulders and slabs were piled in disorder one above the other. 
One of these rocks, which stands quite apart from the rest, involuntarily 
attracts the attention of the traveller, and there is a legend concerning 
it. Of course popular tradition asserts that this rock could have been 
brouzht from the valley below by no one else but the favourite of Cen- 
tral Asian myths and story-tales—Ali himself. Are not the finger marks 
of the holy Caliph imprinted on the stone? 

The devout Mussulman will, therefore, never pass it by without 
offering up a prayer. It is nothing to him that the legend does not 
square with local geology, for in the valley below there are no granite 
layers. There the principal formations are schist and clay, whilst Ali’s 
particular rock is an exact counterpart of those lying around it, on the 
summit of the pass, in innumerable quantities. It is no affair either of 
the said devout Mussulman that Ali was never in the locality ; indeed, 
that during his life time not one single pioneer of Muhammadanism 
ever reached these particular mountains and valleys. 

Thalted for some minutes on the summit of the pass, for the pack- 
horses were greatly in need of rest. The snow-storm had suddenly 
come to an end, and the sun was clearly lizhting up the serrated crests 
of the cliffs around, covered as they were with the purest snow. 

From this point there opens out a splendid view of the Shahr-i-Sabz 
valley, which looks to the eyes of the spectator like a bay in a coastless 
ocean of the Turanian lowlands, bounded on the north by the Sémar- 
kand mountains, and on the south-east by the western spurs of the His- 
sar range. Its eastern coraecr is shut in by the massive mountain 
group of Hazrat-Sultan, the lofty grey summits of which tower above 
the veritable sea of peaks which lie around if on all sides. As we 
gazed on it, the whole valley was lit up by the sun’s rays. As if on the 
palm of the hand, stretched in front of us, rose up the towns of Kitab 
and of Shaar, and to the east of them again Yakka-Bagh, all three sur- 
rounded by a wide belt of shady gardens. Several hundred paces to the 
side of the crest of the pass there is a point from which can be seen 


* The absolute height of the 'Takhta-Kara-Cha pass is 6,180 feet, according to Schwaite: 


Colonel Matvaiyeff gives almost the same figures for the heigl i , 
Se g eight of this pase, viz., 
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at the same moment the beautiful valleys of Zarafshan and of Shahr-i- 
Sahz. One can, therefore, imagine the size and grandiose landseape 
presented to the view ! 

On descending from the pass, we rode through a deep gorge at the 
bottom of which rushes a bright stream, which is here and there arrested 
in its course by dams and dykes formed by the déb7s of fallen rocks. 

All at once on one of the heights, which at this point have very soft 
outlines, there appeared a mounted figure which rode several paces for- 
ward to meet us ; then stopped to gaze, and looked about as though it was 
inhaling the air around with up-turned nose; then it turned the horse 
sharply round, and like an arrow shot back whence it came. The flow- 
ing folds of the horseman’s ‘halat quickly disappeared behind the 
projection of the nearest mound. 

I could not understand what this apparition meant ; but, as soon as 
I perceived on the road in front of usa group of motley-clad Bukhdrans, 
the matter was explained. 

On catching sight of me, the group put their horses into a gallop, 
and rapidly rode up to me. They then jumped off their horses, and 
evidently the leading personage amongst them ran towards my _ horse, 
and, giving utterance to salutations, raised his hand to clasp mine. He 
turned out to be the son of the Beg of Kitab, and he had been sent by 
order of the Amir of Bukhara expressly to meet and welcome the 
 Doctor-Tura.” 

He immediately informed me of his mission, adding that a place for 
our lodging had already been prepared near the village of Koinar. 

The next day I rode the 15 rersés (10 miles) which separate the 
village of Koindr from the town of Shaar. On the way we had to ford 
the fairly copious stream of Ak-Daria, one of the affluents of the Kashka- 
Daria. On the north bank of the Ak-Daria stands a fairly large settle- 
ment, which bears the very strange name of Urus-Kishklék, or “the 
Russian village.’ As at the present time this village does not contain 
asingle Russian inhabitant, it is to be supposed that, in former days, 
there were Russian prisoners in it. ‘his idea is, to a certain degree, 
supported by the testimony of Yefremoff,* who fell into captivity 
amonest the Kirghiz towards the end of the last century, and by the fact 
that slavery was rife in Bukhara for a period extending over many years. 
However this may be, at the clay walls of the Urus-Kishldk was the élite 
of the Bukharan population awaiting the arrival of the “ Urus-Doctor,” 
or © Hakim-Tura,”’ as it is expressed in the Jargon of Central Asia. 1] 
had scareely reached this group of decked-out horse men seated on their 
impetuous steeds, when there was a chorus of salutations, and several 
pairs of hands were stretched out to shake mine. Asa token of special 
respect and esteem, natives of Central Asia seize not one hand, but two. 
Sometimes too, after taking hold of the hand, they will press it to the 
heart ; and when a person of the ruling family has to be saluted, his 
hand is carried to the forehead. 

I rode on, having on the one side Shaadi-Beg Udareh7, and on the 
other Abdul-Khbalil-Bii, At the present time, the first-named presents 
in his person in the Khanate of Bukhara the same position that in Russia 


* Phillip Yefremoff.—Journey to the Kirghiz steppe, Bukhara, Khiva, Persia, Tibet, 
and India, 38rd Edition: Kazdn, 1811.—Author. 
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is known as “ the eyes and ears of the State.” Behind us followed Dar- 
Bin-Bii, Yakhshi-Beg, and others, the whole retinue being composed of 
near adherents of the Amir. 

The garrison of Kitaib* was under arms, and was drawn up at the 
citadel with flags unfurled. As I rode up to the gateway, the standards 
were lowered, the drums rolled out, and the band struck up a march. In 
response to the honour shown me by the Bukharan authorities, I dis- 
mounted and passed through the gateway on foot. Here I was met 
by the Beg of Kitab himself, Abdul-Gafar-Inék. He is a Jean old man 
of something under 60 years of age. His body is infirm, but his eyes 
are bright and full of fire. After the usual words of welcome, he led 
me to his audience hall. Inside the fort (which, however, vainly bears 
such a threatening title, for its walls are crumbling and in ruins, and 
on the sound portions of the ramparts there is not a single gun) in 
the centre of a smoothly-swept courtyard, beside a large reservoir, 
rises a building of large size. This contains but one room, and in this 
there is but one carpet which covers the entire length aud breadth of 
its floor. There is no furniture, and the walls are bare; but the ceiling, 
which is adorned by two miniature cupolas, is painted in Central-Asian 
taste. 

At the Dastar-Khdan, the loquacious Beg chattered with me on various 
subjects for upwards of an hour. Amongst other things he said that 
the Amir of Bukhdra had been staying at Shaar for a long time, and 
that he would probably not leave it for Bukhara very soon. 

This statement rather surprised me, for, as arule, the Amir spends the 
winter at Bukhara, and goes to Shahr-i-Sabz (Shaar) only for the summer 
months. What, then, had induced the Amir to make such a radical 
change in his arrangements? It may, of course, be supposed that the 
intimate private relations between the Russian authorities and the Afghan 
Government had induced the Amir to make such a long stay in the 
“Green City,” where he would be au courant with events, and receive time- 
notice of political news of interest. To this must be added a statement 
of the respected old man, that, when the letter from the authorities at 
Samarkand regarding my journey through their country reached the 
Bukharan officials, the Amir was at his native town, Chirakchi; but when 
he received this letter, he went back to Shaar, and immediately arranged 
for the stately reception which I had experienced, and which took me 
altogether by surprise. On setting out from Simarkand, I had purposed 
to go as rapidly and as quietly as possible through Bukharan territory ; 
but now it was evident that I must abandon all ideas of a modest and 
plain progress, for it was imperative that I should pay a visit to the 
ruler of Bukhara. 

The infirm Beg of Kitab heartily besought me to pass the night under 
his hospitable roof ; but as Shaar was distant only 8 versts (54 miles) 
I, after a short rest, renewed my onward journey. 

The road between Kitab and Shaar runs through dense gardens, 
which are interrupted only to give place to ficlds with tobacco and with 
cotton. But the condition of these gardens was not such as I had seen 


in August of the same year on my return with General Stolaitoff from 
Kabul. 


’ 








* According to Schwarts, the height of Kitéb above the sea is 1,800 fect.— Author. 
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My route took the form of atriumphal procession. At the tail of my 
cavalcade was a mass of horsemen rivalling each other in the beauty of 
their steeds and the varied colours of their dress. Here and there along 
the road stood crowds of natives rejoicing in the free spectacle. The 
small band of Cossacks, with their Berdans slung across the shoulder 
especially interested them. Here they saw the Urus-Kazdks, who had so 
aed ee ale but at the same time their magnanimous, foes. 

uring this march we had again to ford several times t ‘i 
channels of the Kashka- Daria, 2 pee eee 

There then came in sight the fortress of Shaar,* the birthplace of 
Tamerlane, the conqueror of the world. 

I now entered the gates and passed through several precincts: 
to the right stands a mosque which was probably at one time celebrated 
for its grandeur, but which now recalls its former greatness only by its 
broken tiles and by its dilapidated and large and lofty cupola. Over 
the lintels of the doors, and also on the cornice of the cupola, fragments 
of an Arabic inscription are still preserved. 

After passing through a roofed-in bazaar, I found myself in the 
quarters provided forme. They were those which General Stolaitoff and 
I occupied in August. There was the same verandah, the same irriga- 
tion canal, the same out-houses. And yet everything was not the same. 
On the occasion of our former visit, the country round was bright 
with flowers; now there were none at all. The Bukhdrans are bad 
florists, and they only cultivate annuals which, at the particular season 
of the year of which I am speaking, have died down. 

At 10 a.m., on the 30th November (]2th December), the Uduiche, 
with the officers of the Amir’s household, awaited me at the door of my 
quarters to say that we ought now to go to an audience with the ruler 
of Bukhéra. The procession through the city to the citadel, in which 
the Amir was living, was attended with the usual ceremonies. The 
Udaichi led the way, but in front rode three horsemen with gilt sticks 
in their hands. On the Rigistdén (an open space in front of the gates of 
the citadel) was drawn up a large guard-of-honour who saluted as I 
approached. As I passed through the gates of the citadel, the first object 
which caught my eye was the ruined 4/-Serai, the once famous palace 
of Taimur. Of its once majestic beauty one can to a certain degree even 
now judge by two half-broken towers which, though partially in ruins, 
still rear themselves aloft. 

The bright-tiled face of these towers has in many places become 
broken, and the graceful columns which form the sides are much 
dilapidated, whilst the elegant ornamentation in strictly Arabic style 
is now ina very pitiable condition. Of the gigantic cupola which once 
crowned the portico nothing has remained,t and there is not even the 
sign of a lintel between the two towers. 





©The height of Shaar above sea-level is 1,800 feet. Astronomical observations by 
Schwarts place its position as follows :— 

North latitude ... oe ve 39° 3? 9” 

East latitude... bee .. 86° 29’ 19” —Author. 

+ Babar Mirza in his Memoirs thus speaks of this cupola: “It is said that in the whole 
world there is not a cupola of this height, and it is supposed that it excceds in height even the 
cupola of the mosque of Khozru to the south of Baghdad.”—Babar, 1 cit., Vol. I, page 
106 —Author. 
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Now an ordinary wall of mud connects the two majestic ruins, and 
in this wall have been inserted two ill-constructed gateways. 

The whole of my following, and also my Cossack escort, remained 
outside the gates. Towards the gate of the palace I was only accom- 
panied by the Jigit-interpreter and the Udaicht. Before us lay a vast 
court-yard flagged with smovthly-worn burnt-bricks, and apparently 
cleanly kept. This was shat in by a large building of a perfectly 
plain style of architecture, and into this building we directed our steps. 

The Udaichi went on in front, looking from side to side in a half- 
suspicious and timid manner, as though he were afraid of.some hidden 
ambuseade. The nearer he got to the steps of the building, the more 
timid he grew, bending low at every step, whilst at the door he posi- 
tively trembled. Here he made a sign to me to stop; then, having 
peeped for a moment inside the door, he threw his whole body back- 
wards, and in a whisper invited me to adyance once more. With the in- 
terpreter I entered the room, but the Udaicht remained at the doorway. 

On an ordinary chair in the centre of a large room sat the Amir 
of Bukhara. As I drew near, he got up, but never advanced a single 
step to meet me. Having given me his hand, he made a sign to me 
to take my place on an ordinary stool placed close to his own chair. 
My interpreter dropped silently down upon the carpet. 

A lively conversation then ensued between the Amir and myself 
for nearly half an hour, and during this the Amir astonished me with 
his talkativeness. To my questions as to the state of the roads 
through Bukharan territory, he gave me complete answers, and he 
added that both in Afghanistan and across the mountains of the 
Hindu-Kush the roads were very good and still free from snow. This 
and other information he had just received from a trading caravan 
that had lately arrived from Afghanistan. On my expressing some 
misgivings as to the further continuance of such splendid weather as 
we had been enjoying for the previous two months, the Amir quieted 
my fears by saying that, according to the opinion of his older subjects, 
the weather promised to remain good for a longer period yet. 

At the close of the audience, the Amir spoke to me about his ail- 
ment, and invited my professional advice and assistance. And I, of 
course, very readily tendered my services to him. The Amir’s indis- 
position seemed to be of the nature of gastric fever, so that in the course 
of a short time after the audience I sent him the needful remedies. 

After the audience with the Amir was over, I paid a visit to Alam- 
Beg Parvandchi,* the Beg of Shaar. He is a strongly-built and 
active man of middle age. What surprised me at his house was the 
character of the dastar-khdn. Now, of course, I am in no way surprised 

* Parranichi is the third degree of rank at the Court of the Amir of Bulchéra: the first 
ia the Aiush- Beg! ov Treasurer, the second is the Dirdn-Begi; the fourth is the Indk, ge. 
None of these degrees of rank are inferior to those which obtain in Russia. The various 
offices at the Bukharan Court are held irrespective of a particular rank,—Arthor. 

Soe of their appellations are Dian. Beyi, the highest, and Don-bdsh7, the loweat (Bashi 
means head or chief), Toksaba, [sha-bashi, Bii, Dalkha, Yuz-bashi, Mirca-bashi, Chura- 
gassi, Jai-batehi, Karaul-Begi, Mirakhur, Bakaul ov Cook and Khazindtchi (Khazdénchi) 
or treasurer. The Sharvada« ia the officcr who stands nearest. the Bek, and presents his 
food: the Darban, one who always stands at the door to receive orders, which he passes on to 
the Shagaul, whose duty it is to see them carried out; and, lastly, the Ullaitchi, the Master 


of the Ceremonies, who introduces dignitaries and visitors.—[ Russian Central Asia by Dr. 
Henry Lausdell, vol. 11, page 186, footnote. ] 
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either with the number or the variety of the dishes, &e.,, for I have 
since had an extensive acquaintance with Bukhdran hospitality, which 
seems to amount almost to national ambition. 

‘The repast put before me on this occasion was served in a Russian style. 
Ona table covered with a Russian table-cloth was arranged a table- 
service, almost every article of which was of Russian manufacture. The 
knives and forks were not perhaps of Puvlorvshi* make, but the erockery 
and China were of Russian manufacture. But what surprised me more 
than anything else was the fact that the Bukhdran dignitaries, who 
were present at the repast, were so skilled in the use of the fork and 
spoon. It was an interesting sight to sce these well-bred Uzbaks busy 
with their spoons and forks, notwithstanding that a year before they 
had no idea of any other way of eating than by using all five fingers. 
If I do not make a mistake in the religious domestic economy of the 
Mussulman world—the Sharidt,—the faithful are not counselled to eat 
otherwise than by using the five fingers of the hand. 

When I left the quarters of the Purvundchi, at the foot of the steps 
stood a beautiful horse, black as a raven’s wing. Round his neck was 
a bridle mounted with turquoises, and on his back a brocaded skool, This 
animal was a gift from the Amir to the doctor or Hakim-Turé. 

In the evening several natives came to me afflicted with various diseases. 
Since my camp dispensary was of considerably larger proportions than on 
the occasion of my first visit, I could fully satisfy the wants of those who 
sought my professional advice. The natives began to know me so well 
that they even applied to me when suffering from venereal disorders. 

The next day, z.e., on the lst (13th) December, I continued my onward 
journey notwithstanding the requests of the Bey of Shaar to stay with 
him for some days. Lt was necessary, however, that I should hasten 
on and take advantage of the beautiful weather. It was so warm as 
to make it quite difficult to believe that it was now December. At 
] p.m. the temperature stood at 80}. in the shade, whilst at 7 a.m. it 
never went below 40. 

Our route lay vt Yar-Tapa, Kaltar-Mindr, Kara-Khoval, and “the 
Tron Gates,” and so on to the Shir-abad road. But before [ brine the 
reader to a road which is now well known, I will say a few words about 
the valley of the ‘‘ Green City,” z.¢., of Shahr-i-Sabz, 

Shahr-i-Sabz, the ancient. Kesh, gives its name not only to a town, 
but to the whole of a valley along the upper course of the Kashka- 
Daria. ‘To the north this valley is bounded by the not very high, but 
very loftily situated and majestic, Samarkand range. On_ the south- 
east of the Shahr-i-Sabz valley run down the most easterly spurs 
of the massive Hissar range, with the peak called Hazrat-Sultan capped 
with eternal snow. ‘Towards the west, and partly towards the south- 
west, the territory of which I am speaking is shut in by no mountain 
range, so that it eventually runs into the Aral-Caspian depression. But 
in an administrative sense the Shahr-i-Sahz district is bounded in the 
directions above-named by the Chirakchi degsh7py on the west, and by 
that of Guzar on the south-west. 

Thus the area of the Shahr-i-Sabz valley is approximately 1,400 
square rersfs (930 square miles). Almost in the centre of this extent 


* ‘The ane of @ fim cr iectory cf aepute in Kussia.— Zransiaicr. 
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of country flows the fairly copious Kashka-Daria river, the chief fecders 
of which issue from the Hazrat-Sultan group. Within the Shahr-i-Sabz 
villey lie the towns of Kitab, Shaar, and of Yakka-Bagh; and in aildi- 
tion to these are scattered here and there numerous villages. ‘Tie 
population of the Shahr-i-Sabz valley may be computed at from 30 to 
35,000 families. ‘Thus it is evident thatthe locality has a fairly dense 
population. . 

Uziaks of the Kenneges tribe comprise the bulk of the population 
of the Shahr-i-Sabz valley. It is known that formerly, and not so very 
Jung ago, this tribe was a sub-section of the Mangit clan, whence springs 
the ruling dynasty of Bukhara. 

Political circumstances at the close of the past and the first half of 
the present century so shaped themselves, that the Kenneges tribe becaine 
altogether detached from the Mangit, and is now at open enmity with 
it. ‘he Kenneges tribe is divided into five branches—Kairasah, ‘Tarak]i, 
Achamili, Chekhut, and Abakhli. All five branches are mixed up in the 
several towns and villages of the Jegship of Shalr-i-Sabz, and some 
of the members of each lead a nomad kind of life. Still if may be 
stated that the southern portion of the degsh7p is peopled chiefly by 
Abakhlis, the western by Chekhuts, and the northern by Taraklis. The 
chief occupation of all, even including the nomads, is agriculture. The 
number of nomads does not exceed 3,000 families, who til small plots 
of ground, but they have no system of irrigation. This kind of cultiva- 
tion is, to a certain extent, developed in the southern parts of the Shahr- 
1-Sahz begship. 

The crops raised comprise wheat, which is of a very high quality; 
rice, which is renowned throughout Turkistan; barley, millet, gugéra 
(sorghum), kunjut (sesamuu), hemp, tobacco, cotton, and lucerne, 
which is cut 5 or 6 times in the course of the same year. The cotton 
of the country is not so good as that which is raived in) Bukhara, but 
the tobaceo is reckoned to be the best in Turkistén. If, however, any 
other sort can he said to rival it, it is the kind grown only about Karsht, 

The Uzbaks readily take to horticulture and market-gardening. Thus 
they raise large qnantities of melons, water-melons, pumpkins, carrots, 
onions, &e., &e. The local melons are of very good flavour, but the same 
thing cannot be said of the water-melons. In the gardens are raised both 
fruit and timber-giving trees. Of the former kinds there are the follow- 
ing :—Peach, apricot, pear, pomegranate, almond, walnut, vines, cherry, 
plum, and many others. The vine of the country is of an exceptionally 
good kind, and there are no less than 15 sorts of grape in the begshiy of 
Shahr-i-Sabz. Amongst them I noticed one of remarkably large size. 
The timber trees are the following :—Karagdé(ch (dwarf elm), poplar, 
willow, yida (a sort of oleander). In the neighbouring mountains 
there ave the areha (a sort of cypress) and the pistachio-nut, tree. 

The crops, both of grain and of fruit, are very large in the d-gship of 
Shahr-i-Sabz. Thus wheat yields 15-fold, rice from 23 to 30, sorghum 
(jeydra) from 50 to 100, millet 200-fold. As already stated, laree 
quantities of grapes are raised ; but they are grown for consumption alone, 
and not, of course, for wine-pressine. Fresh @rapes can be had through. 
out the year in the degship of Shahr-i-Sabz. Serieulture is earcied 
on, but within very confined limits. Indeed, this begship iniy best 
be described as a purcly agricultural country. 
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There are other nationalities besides Uzbaks in the begship of 
Shahr-i-Sabz. Before all other, it is, of course, necessary to make 
mention of the original inhabitants of the country, the Tajiks, of whom 
there are a considerably less number than there are of Uzbaks. The 
Tajiks are chiefly collected in the towns and larger villages. Agricul- 
ture is as strange an occupation to them as trade is tothe Uzbaks. A 
Tajik is always a buyer ora seller, and, generally speaking, a broker. 
Even cattle-breeding he holds in aversion. 

There are very few Jews in the degship of Shahr-i-Sabz, but those 
that there are compete with the Tajiks, both as traders and as artisans. 
There are, too, a small number of Persians, the sad survivors of that 
system of slavery which, until so recently, existed in this country in all 
its force. These Persians are either agriculturists or artisans. The 
carts (arabas), which are but very occasionally met with, are the sole 
reminders of that vast Mussulman horde which marched into Turkistdn 
in the 8th century of our era. In the bazaars of the town of Shaar 
(Shahr-i-Sabz) are occasionally met with Indians with a typical cast of 
countenance and a red dab of paint on the forehead. Such persons are 
invariably money-changers. Last of all, it is necessary to make mention 
of the Kirghiz, the miserable remains of the once great Urta-¥uz, or 
Central Horde.” These people nomadise in the southern parts of the 
begship. 

Thus the trade of Shahr-i-Sabz is, as I have already observed, chief- 
ly in the hands of Tajiks and of Jews; but, as might be expected, that 
trade is not largely developed. The principal articles of export from 
the begship are various kinds of grain, rice, and fruit. Cattle too are 
also exported. ‘Ihe imports are tea, sugar, cloth, Bukharan and 
Russian manufactured goods, silk, dyes, copper, and sulphur, Trade is 
carried on with Bukhara and with Samarkand ; but the trade relations 
with the valley of the Amu-Daria are not extensive. 

The precious metals are also imported from the Khdnate of Bukhara, 
thouch the issue of coin in the degsd7p of Shahr-i-Sabz is of very 
recent date. Khokand and Shaar ¢i//as are in general use in the 
course of trade; but there is no local coin of this standard. 

The animal world is represented by the same sort of beasts as are to 
be met with throughout Turkistén. Thusin the mountains there are 
bears, wolves, foxes, martens, wild boars, and tigers. 

The climate of the valley of Shahr-i-Sabz is very mild. Notwith- 
standing the fact that this valley is separated from that of the Zarafshan 
by the distance of a few hours only, the difference in the climate of 
both these valleys ig very considerable. Without doubt this cireum- 
stance arises from the fact that on the north the Shahr-1-Sahz valley 
is sheltered by the Samarkand range, and consequently the north cold 
winds do not reach it at all. Besides which, its elevation is somewhat 
lower than that of the Zarafshan valley. Let us compare certain points, 
Samarkand lies at a height of 2,150 feet above the sea, whilst the 
height of Shaar is only 1,400 feet. Again, the height of Katta- 
Kurgan is 1,370 feet, whilst that of Karshi is 820 feet. Of course, the 
difference in the relative altitudes which | have noted is not great; but, 
taken in connection with the defensive mountain barrier, it plays not 
a small part in the general character of the climate. Winter at 
Shahr-i-Subz gan scarcely be said to exist. The period of the rainy 
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season lasts through January and February, and in the latter month 
the fruit trees begin to throw out buds. At this time of the year 
the gardens are shaded with such magnificent foliage, and the roofs of 
the houses are surrounded with such a variety of colours, that the 
circumstance has led to the town of Shaar being styled Shahr-i-Sabz, or 
the “ green and flourishing town.” 

[The next five pages of this chapter are devoted to a review of the history of the 
Shahr-i-Sabz begship, in the course of which Dr. Yavérski quotes the following re- 
ferences: —Babar’s Memoirs, Vol. J, page 106; Mirkhond History of the Karly 
Kings of Persia, translated by Shea, page 333 ; Mémoires sur les contrécs occidentales, 
Vol. I, page 22; Vambéry’s Zrans-Oxrania, Vol. I, page 47, Russian edition, 1873 ; 
Aminoft Short Historical Details concerning Shahr-i-Sabz in Issue No. 2 of the 
Turkistdu Annual; Mir-Abdul-Karim Histoire de ? Aste Centrale, pages 246-45. ] 


(Text resumed.) 


After the occupation of Samarkand by the Russian troops in 1868, the 
inhabitants of Shahr-i-Sabz tried, by means of a sudden attack, to regain 
possession of that city ; but a handful of Russian troops, who were occu- 
pying the citadel, beat off every attack of the warlike mountaineers. 

ln the autumn of the same year, Abdul-Malk-Khan, known as 
K4tta-Turd, eldest son of the Bukhdran Amir, succeeded in raising the 
standard of revolt at Shahr-i-Sabz, and war once more raged between 
Bukhara and the begship of Shahr-i-Sabz. This war proved to be a 
very unfortunate one for the Amir of Bukhara. Indeed, he found 
himself in such a critical position that he resolved to invoke the aid 
of his recent enemy—Russia. Now Russia has never tailed in the 
quality of magnanimity, and so she shed the blood of her soldiers for the 
interests of Bukhara—interests that were quite immaterial to herself. 

Under Katta-Tura’s leadership, the people of Shahr-i-Sabz obtained 
possession of Yakka-Bagh, Chirakchi, Jam, and even of Karshi; but when 
the Russian troops advanced, they lad to retire on their own inaccessi- 
ble city. 

Shahr-i-Sabz subsequently passed through the last days of her 
rebellious freedom, She owed a debt®* to Russia for the part she played 
in attacking Samarkand in 1868, and it was essential, therefore, that 
Russia should requite that debt, and free the southern frontier of her 
Turkistan province from the constant inroads that were planned at 
Shahr-i-Sabz. Accordingly, in 1870, a detachment was sent under 
General Abramoff to occupy the ‘Green City.’ The strength of this 
detachment scarecly amounted to 2,000 men; a portion of it was sent 
to Jam to turn the Samarkand range, and the rest crossed the Kara- 
‘Tapa pass. The troops left Samarkand on the 7th (19th) August, and 
by the 14th (26th) idem the Shahr-i-Sabz oasis was in their hands. 
Kitéb fell to a night attack delivered on the 18th-l4th (25th-26th) 
August. The affair was a very hot one, as the figures of the Russian 
losses show, 72z., killed 34, wounded 116. he losses sustained by the 
Russians at the capture of the fort of Ura-Tapa alone exceed the above 
figures. On the latter occasion the number of our killed and wounded 
amounted to 227.f But we lost more soldiers in killed during the 
storming of Kitab than in any of our fights in Central Asia. 





# The ahove very disinterested interference is thus explained.— Translator. 
f¢ Kostenko’s Turkiatdn, Vol. 111, page 289: St. Petersburg, 1880.— Author. 
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On the 15th (27th) August, Takhta Mish-Bii came from Chirdkchi 
with 1,500 Bukhdran cavalry to receive from the hands of the Russian 
troops the captured town of Shahr-i-Sabz. 

Thus was the “Green City,” which had been washed by the blood 
of the magnanimons “ Urus,” restored to its lawful ruler, the Amir of 


Bukhara. — 


On the Ist (13th) December, after breakfasting at the hamlet of 
Chim-Kurgan, 16 versts (103 miles) from Shaar, I passed the night at 
Yar-Tapa. 

The road from the town of Shaar (Shahr-i-Sabz) to the settlement 
of Chim-Kurgan runs through a succession of fields, which, of course, 
at this time of the year were perfectly bare. In the season lar ge quan- 
tities of rice are raised about this neighbourhood. The system of i irriga- 
tion is such that the entire country round can be thoroughly inundated 
with water and madeimpassable. Consequently, from this side, Shaar 
is quite unapproachable by either artillery or cavalry. - In every direction, 
amidst the dark bare fields, are villages and small farm-houses, all of 
which have a very well-to-do appearance. 

On the roofs are stacked sheaves of barley and of lucerne. 

Beyond the settlement of Chim-Kurgan, the country becomes more 
open, and is slichtly undulating. It is, ‘Raieaver crossed by ravines 
throughout the march. Groups of yurfas and of yu/ameihas (felt tents 
of different patterns) were now met with, and the nomad element of the 
population began to show itseif more and more. 

A Karani- "Begi and the inevitable Jlirza-Bashz (native writer), direct- 
el to accompany me by the Beg of Shaar, rode by my side. 

It must have been that my companions were strangers to this part of 
the country, for they did not bring me along the road which I ought 
to have taken, and so we soon lost our way. A smooth level steppe, 
here only covered with thistles, was crossed in various direetions by oeen- 
sional footpaths.’ After a long search for the proper road, we at Jengeth 
chanced to catch sight of a Kirghiz, who @ood- natnredly called out to 
show us where it was, and he ‘heii eonductad us to the nearest village. 

Meanwhile the Cossacks, to while away the time, sang out one of 
those stirring songs, composed by our Tur kistin heroes on the occasion 
of various victories or campaigns. Under the influence of the impres- 
sions of the last few days, or, it may he, that the locality recalled to 
their minds days of martial glory, the Cossacks sang about General 
Abramolf’s campaign against Shahr-i-Sabz. ‘The song was so character- 
istic that I consider it appropriate to give here a literal rescript of its text. 

(The song, which covers over two pages, is now copied out for the benefit of Dr. 
Yavorski’s Russian readers.) 

It was by this time getting dark, and the steppe was becoming en- 
shrouded with the usual evening fog, when we reached the hamlet of 
Yir-Tapa. Here everything had been already prepared for the reception 
of the dear guests, the “Urus.” A pedau was giving forth a savoury vapour 
from amongst an innumerable quantity of vessels containing eatables 
of every kind. Our good-natured hosts were zealous in looking after the 
wants of their present guests and recent enemies, Svc tempera mutantur ! 
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Yar-Tapa* is a large village with a mixed population. It is 
at one time the southernmost defensive post held by the A mir ot 
Bukhara against Shahr-i-Sabz. The fapa or fortified mound is now in 
a state of semi-ruin. The high walls, which have in many paces butn- 
bled down, eover an area of from 900 to 1,100) square yards. The deep 
diteh which runs round these walls is now dry, and furnishes a refuge 
for various reptiles and stinging insects—patanga, scorpions, &e., ke. At 
one time a beg lived here, but since the subjugation of Shahr-i-Sabz the 
begship has been abolished. The settlement itself, and likewise the elds 
in its neighbourhood, are supplied with water from a mountain stream 
called Langar-Bulak,. 

The next morning, the 2nd (14th) December, T continued my march. 
At a pomt between 6 and 8 rersts (4 to 54 miles) distant from Yar-Tapa, 
the road enters a wide gorge, at the sides of which are ploughed fields. 
At, the entrance to this gorge a pathway branches off to the north-east, 
and leads to the town of Yakka- Bagh. Our onward route lay now through 
rocky defiles, now over the crests of low mountain ranges, until we 
reached the village of Kalta-Minar.* This village stands in a shallow 
and fairly wide valley coursed by a stream called Katta-Uru-Daria. 
Here [ halted to give a short rest to the riding and to the pack-horses. 
We passed the night in the village of Kara-Khoval,* so that our day’s 
march amounted to 60 rers/s (40 miles). 

Thad seareely succeeded in sitting down before a small fire, which had 
been ht in the room in which I was going to sleep, and my ehilled limbs 
had only just begun to feel the agreeable nearness of the cheerful flames, 
when T was obhged to get up and fetch my camp writing materials, for 
the 44-Sukdl, or village elder, came to communicate to me some import. 
ant news. Fle had seen on the previous morning several Russians 
neing along the Guzar road. They were to halt that. nightat Ciashma- 
1-J]afizin, a small village 15 versty (10 miles) to the south-west of Naya- 
Khoval. Thence they were to go on to Kush-Lush, and to pass the night 
at Guair. The dAds-Satd/ went on to say that, according to rumour, the 
party had amongst its number the Russian //cd/, or Envoy from Kabul. 

It may be imagined that this news very greatly interested me. 
Who could these Russians be? And who was this £/e4/7? The Ah- 
Suk@ further informed me that the party was composed of four Lurds 
(t. e., gentlemen). two interpreters, ten Cossacks, and a laree native fol- 
lowing. First of all the thought occurred to me that this must be our 
Mission returning from Kabul.“ But,” said I to myself, “the Mission 
has five Zurds attached to it, and, moreover, it has not yet reecived pet. 
mission to quit Kabul.” Evidently then this was not the Russian Mis- 
sion to Kabul. The use of the word leh? greatly confused me, for, if 
it had not been employed, I might. believe with the greatest assurance 
that this could be no other than Colonel Matvaiyeff, who was returning 
from his scientific expedition to Kulab and Badakhshan. But here again 
the question recurred to me who were the four Turds? secing that 
Colonel Matvaiyeff had only three gentlemen with his party—the Colonel 
himself, the astronomer Scliwarts, and Ensign Trotski. Of course, the 
number might be accounted for by supposing that Colonel Grodekoff had 
joined Matvaiyeff’s expedition at Mazar-i-Sharif ; but I could not suppose 


# According to Swarts the height of the 1 b i i i 
a g hiwvarts, g places abovementioned is respectively— 
Yér-Tapa 1,510 feet, Kéltu-Mindér 2,230 feet, Kura-Khoval 3,080 fcet.— Author. . 
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even this to be the case, since on the 23th October (6th November) 
Grodekoff was at Maimana, and, as | knew from his last letter, he must 
by this time have already reached Tashkand. Finally, according to my 
calculations, it was still too early for Colonel Matvaiyeff to be returning 
to ‘lashkand, beeause when he set out from that place on the 21st Sep- 
tember (3rd October), he had firmly resolved to penetrate, at whatever 
cost, to Kafiristan, and thence cross the Hindd-Kush to Kabul, there to 
unite with our Mission. For the carrying out of su large a programme, a 
much longer time would be required than had elapsed since the depar- 
ture of his party from ‘Tashkand. 

It was evident then that where I was I coul! not reconcile such con- 
tradictory reflections and calculations. I therefore sent for some jigits 
from the village of Kara-Khoval, and said that I wished one of them 
to take a letter for me to Guzar, and there await the arrival of the Russian 
party, and to bring me ananswer. One of the sagzés, a Kirghiz, undertook 
to bring me an answer by 11 o’clock on the following day. It was by 
this time 8 P.M., and the distance between Kara-Khoval and Guzdr and 
back again is probably not less than 60 versts (40 miles).* 

The next morning just as I was awoke the Ak-Sukdl entered my 
cold quarters,T carrying in his hand a paper of some kind, which 
turned out to be a letter from the village Elder at Chashma.i- 
Hafizin to the bearer. It was, moreover, an answer to a question asked 
by the Ak-Sakdlt before me, which he had sent by express messenver 
the evening before, without acquainting me of his intention of doing 
so. In this action one eannot but recognise the habitual and friendly 
attention and services on the part of the Bukharan authorities in respect 
of Russian travellers, 

In the above letter were mentioned the names of all the Russians who 
had stopped at Chashma-i-[atizan the previous night, and about whose 
identity I had enquired. It turned out then that Colonel Matvaiyeff’s 
party was really returning, Astronomer Schwarts was spoken of in the 
letter as “ the doctor.” The transport-train comprised 32 horses. 

It was already past noon when I, without waiting for the j7g7/s to 
return, left Kara-Khoval on my onward journey. After we had crossed 
the small stream called Kehi-Uru-Daria, the banks of which were crusted 
with a wide belt of ice, the temperature in the shade standing at 15° 
Fah., we ascendea to a narrow and steep track to the low mountain range 
called Azis. ‘I'he water of the stream above-mentioned contains such 
large quantities of chlorate that I could not nanage to mix any nitrate 
of silver. The silver only dissolved to the extent of becoming like very 
opaque water, and even then there were traces of chlorate. 

Meanwhile I was greatly in need of the solution, for two of the 
Cossacks were suffering from strong spasms, and I required to use 
solution of nitrate of silver as a liniment. By 6 p.m. we reached the 
halting-place at Shor-Ab. The road which we had traversed lies 
through a very barren country, in which occasional flocks of sheep and 
droves of camels are seen. 





® The natives reckon it as 4 fash and one faskh=ahbout 8 versts (54 milvs).— Axthor, 

+ Native houses are warmed not by means of a stove, but by lighting wood and placing 
it in the centre of th room or in a recess in the wall ; or, perhaps, ® pan with hot embers 
(mangal) is placed inside the room. It is evident that when this heat dics away at night, 
the’'temperature of the room must fall considerably, so that by the morning it ia very little 
above that of the open.— Auéhor. 
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Early the following moming my messenger reached Shor- Ab, 
bringing with him the answer which I had so wished to receive. 
Colonel Matvaiyeff was so obliging as to write me quite a long account. 
He mentioned that he had not been to Kabul at all, and had only passed 
through Afghan-Turkistén very hurriedly. 

Therefore, regarding my enquiries as to the state of the roads across 
the Hindu-Kush, and also with respect to the latest political events in 
Afghdnistén, he could not tell me anything definite. He, however, in- 
formed me that the Afehén Government had not changed its friendly 
relations towards the Russians, although the customary escort of three 
horsemen was told off to guard every Russian to secure his safety, and in 
fact to isolate him from the native population, whose hatred towards the 
Afghén régime was as patent to every one as to the Afghan authorities 
themselves. The Colonel then went on to give me certain particulars 
respecting the road through Bukhdran territory; but this road was 
sufficiently well known to me from my having already traversed it 
during my first journey to Afghdnistan. The Colonel laid particular 
stress on the difficult track through the Shor-Ab gorge, but he did not 
appear to be aware that this gorge can be turned by crossing a low 
pass to the north. The knowledge regarding the existence of this alter- 
native track is especially important in winter time when the bed of the 
stream which flows through the Shor-Ab gorge is slippery with ice, 
making the progress of pack animals a labour of extraordinary difficulty. 
In conclusion, Colonel Matvaiyeff wished me a prosperous Journey. 

T rewarded the jzgzt for his services by bestowing on him a fhalat, 
a gift which is especially prized by a native of Central Asia. I also 
gave him a sufficient number of Bukhdran faxgas, On this date 
the frost registered 14° Fah, 

I reached Shirébaéd on the 5th (17th) December. Colonel Matvaiyeff 
had advised me, in the above letter, to send from this place a letter 
addressed to the Luinab* of Afghdn-Turkistan in order to warn him 
of my coming, so that I should not be kept waiting, on the left bank of 
the Amu-Daria, for an Afghan escort. I followed this wise counsel ; 
but if the reader knew how much trouble it cost me to get this letter 
written! T have already stated above that, with the meagre sum assign- 
ed to me for the purpose, I could not obtain the services of a competent 
interpreter, for, of course, the yégif, who was with me in the capacity of 
interpreter, did not know how to write. In order, therefore, to get a 
letter written, I had to resort to the following method. First of all, I had 
to tell the interpreter what I wished said, and he had to translate this to 
the Mirza, who had accompanied me from Shaar. This man had, 
therefore, to compose the letter according as he had gathered its purport 
from the interpreter. But from the very commencement of all this 
procedure it became clear to me that I should scarcely manage to get 
the letter written at all. Thus in the transcribing of the phrase 
“They wrote from Samarkand abont me to the Luinab,”’ the “ Srere- 
tary” puzzled his brains for neatly half an hour. ‘he interpreter would 
begin and then the dfirza would interrupt, whereupon a ficree war of 


: * Khush-Dil-Khan, the same person who, if | mistake not, ae vent: by Yakibe 
Khén in July 1879 to the Shutar-Gardan, or rather to Karatiga, to mect Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and the other members of the English Mission und escort them to Kabul.—Z'ranslator. 
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words would ensue, after which the phrase would be repeated, and not a 
step further would be made. 

I do not know how the letter was eventually written, but it went off 
to its destination on the evening of the day upon which it was begun, 
for Nassir-Khan, my caravan-bdshi, was the bearer. 

At Shir-dbad one could scarcely believe that the winter had begun, 
for, at 1 p.m., the temperature stood at 68° Fah. in the shade, and at 
5 p.m. it registered 39° Fah. The leaves on the trees had turned yellow, 
but they had not begun to fall. I paid-the deg of the town a return 
visit. He was not my former patient, Abdul-Rahman, but a recently 
appointed person named Abdul-Jalil-Bii. In the course of my visit he 
did not fail to boast about his knowledge of Russian customs. 

I appointed as our halting-place for the next day the small village 
of Angor. From here to the banks of the Amu at the ford, called Patti- 
Kissar or Patta-Guzar,* the distance is the same as from Angor to Shira- 
bad, viz., 25 versts (163 miles), The road, as far as the Amn, runs 
over a flat and sandy locality. The actual sands commence at a dis- 
tance of 15 versts (10 miles) from the river, but they are not at first 
deep. The hillocks, too, of sand are very low, and are dotted over in 
places with a kind of saksaul growth. Ata point between 5 and 6 versts 
(34 to 4 miles) before the ferry of Patta-Guzdr is reached, there are 
some extensive ruins, and a vast area of country is strewn over with 
pieces of burnt brick. In one place there is a well-preserved tower, 
from 35 to 50 feet in height, which is also of burnt brick. Round the 
several stories of the tower there is an inscription in Cufie characters so 
large, that each letter covers one or more bricks, The top of this tower 
has fallen in. 

A little distance away from this tower are the ruins of very large 
buildings constructed of beaten clay. Many of the broken-off pieces of 
brick-work have a facing of tiles. ‘The site of the ruins bears the name 
of Khaibar. It should here be stated that not far from the village of 
Angor there are also ruins with several half broken-down, but still lofty 
towers. 

After reaching the village of Patta-Kissir, I knew that we should 
not have to wait a single day for the Afghan escort, for it was awaiting 
our arrival on the Afghan bank of the river. 

Early on the morning of the 8th (20th) Decernber, my party were 
taken over in two ferry-boats to the opposite bank. Notwithstand- 
ing that the river banks were covered with ice, and that the temperature 
registered 17° Pah., the boatmen waded up to their knees in the water 
without any covering at all on their legs. An Afghan officer received 
me on the left bank of the Amu, and he had with him a small escort of 
eivalry. He had been awaiting ourarrival for five days, and his was the 
escort which had accompanied Colonel Matvaiyeff in his journey through 
Badadkhshan and in the provinee of Afghan-Turkistan. 

On the 9th (21st) December 1 once more found myself at Mazar-i- 
Sharif, a name which, by interpretation, signifies “ the sacred tomb of 
Ali.” 











*It may be that the second name is equally correct. The first signifies the hewn patta, 
a kind of poplar which grows along the Amu. The second means the “crossing by permis- 
sion” (written authurity).— Author. 


CHAPTER III. 


At Mazir-1-SuarRiF. 


Arrival at Mazar-i-Sharif—First news from the Anglo-Afghén theatre of war—Signa 
of the Afghans losing their heads—Rumours regarding the intention of the Amir 
Shir-Ali-Khan to withdraw from Kdébul to Afghén-Turkistin—My visit to the 
Luindb—Arrival of the Anmir’s family at Mazdr-i-Sharif—Correspondence with 
‘T4shkand—Meteorological observations— Letter from the Amir—His arrival at Tash- 
Kurgéu—I go to meet our Mission. 


At a distance of about one verst (3rd mile) from the town, I was met 
by yet another small escort of Afghdn horsemen, Sdri-Jan, the officer 
who had accompanied me thus far, conversed for a few minutes in 
the—if I may so express myself—rough and coarse Pushtu tongue with 
the commander of the fresh escort, and then turned off to a side-road. 
I immediately asked my guide what was the reason for making this 
change in our direction. 

“In jd réh khub ast,” he quietly replied to my question. 

I then observed to my hook-nosed conductor that I was very well 
acquainted with the roads in these parts, and that if we proceeded 
straight on, we should save both time and distance. 

“Tn such a case you ought to know,” Sari-Jan remarked, “ that the 
direct road to the quarters prepared for you only leads through the 
bazaar. In this circumstance hes a great disadvantage as regards the 
more direct line of road.” 

On my showing signs of surprise at this explanation of the disad vant- 
ages of the particular route, he continued to unfold his thoughts still 
further. 

« You do not know how many bad people there are in Afghdnistdn, 
and in the bazaar one is constantly running against individuals of every 
kind. There you will more readily meet with bad persons, who will not 
hesitate to insult you in some way or another.” 

“ But they must know I am a Russian,” I returned ; “and do not 
all Afghans know that the Russians are their friends, yet you speak of 
some kind of insult that threatens me.” 

“Listen, Doctor-Séhib, I shall have to answer to the Amir-Sahib 
for your safety, and I regard the preservation of my own head. If any 
evil should befall you during the time that I am escorting you, I am a 
lost man. You do not know Afehanistin! Believe me, you have only 
to show yourself in the populous parts of the tuwn, when some stupid 
persons, who may perhaps have never seen and know nothing about 
you, will at once shout out, ‘Tere isa Kafir!? Whilst others, recog- 
nising that you are a Russian, will shout out, ‘An Urus-Kafir! an 
Urus-Kafir!’ The people are stupid ;—who can then tell what will 
happen? I shall certainly risk my head.” 

It was evident that my companion was very careful about his own 
head, and could not be counted amongst the number of brave indivi- 
duals; I therefore resolved not to alarm him further. Nevertheless, 
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I remarked to him that I had already ridden several times through the 
bazaar of the town of Mazér-i-Sharif, and that I had neither heard any- 
thing hostile to us Russians, nor noticed any threatening looks. Still 
I had to make the proposed circuit. 

After a ride of half an hour across bare fields, we came out at the west- 
ern end of the town, and so came to the Balkh road, with which I 
was already acquainted. Soon on both sides there stretched the same 
unbroken row of walled-enclosures, marking the line of street which was 
quite deserted at the particular time. Indeed I did not see a single 
soul moving. Even the half-ruined mud-built Mazdr (or tomb) of some 
unimportant Mussulmdan saint was deserted by the ever-present speci- 
men of the dervish class. A pole with dirty rags tied to the end fluttered 
out reminders to the “ faithful ” that they must not forget in passing by 
the spot to offer up the customary prayer. The city seemed as though 
dead ; and yet the Afghan officer called out the command “ Draw 
swords,” whereupon each member of the escort, carrying a naked blade, 
took up his position around me. In about the centre of the town, and 
not far from the residence of the Luinab, there met us 2 or 3 Uzbaks 
modestly sitting on the narrow backs of particularly long-eared asses. 
Immediately these stupified persons caught sight of the threatening 
appearance of the surroundings, they lost no time in betaking themselves 
to the recesses of a dismal by-street. 

After approaching from the west the house of the Luinab and the 
Herat cavalry barracks adjoining it, we rode up to the quarters of the 
Russian Mission, so familiar to me from my summer visit. We entered, 
and I found everything as of yore. There were the same mud-built 
wings along both sides of the inner court-yard ; the same low pavilion in 
the centre of it, whereat had collected all the members of the Russian 
Mission; the same huge chindrs with their overhanging branches ; the 
same high stone walls rising up in every direction. It even seemed to 
me that there were the same two magpies which chattered so uncon- 
cernedly from the top of a tree of gigantic size, old friends, and our 
summer guests. 

The familiar surroundings took me back in thonght to those past days, 
and awoke former, but still recent, reflections. This was the spot which 
had been frequented by a numerous and sometimes merry community, 
inspite of a self-imposed detention within four walls. The walls around 
had at times sung to the echoes of Russian songs. Now, however, the 
house and surroundings seemed quite deserted. The surly silence of my 
companion, the bareness of the chindrs, the lank branches of which 
descended to the very windows of the room, the harsh whistle of the wind 
amidst their pendant and apparently helpless twigs, and, lastly, the 
ever thickening evening shadows produced in me avery melancholy frame 
of mind. The whole surroundings seemed so sad and sombre as though 
a heavy cloud rested upon all. 

Yes, indeed, at this very time, a threatening cloud was hanging over 
Afchanistan. I had not, it is true, exact information about the latest 
political circumstances connected with this country, but I could, to a 
certain extent, form ideas about them, The war hetween England and 
Afghanistan was unavoilable, but it was not difficult to foretell on which 
side would lie the victory, and that because the Afghdus had neither 
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sufficient troops nor a proper supply of arms, It is true that the Amir, 
Shir-Ali-Khan, had counted upon aid from Russia; for had not General 
Stolaitoff, in leaving Kabul, promised to come back with 30,000 men ? 
And Shir-Ali, I suppose, had no reason for disbelieving the word of 
General Stolaitoff, as the plenipotentiary of a great European power, a 
man of whom General Kaufmann, in his letter of introduction to Shir- 
Ali, had spoken as being as worthy of the Amir’s credence as he, General 
Kaufmann, was himself. How, then, could General Stolaitoff fail to 
instil confidence? The Amir then did believe him, and, acting on his 
advice, sent a sharply-worded reply te the letter of the English envoy. 
Had not our Mission been at Kabul at the time, and had not these pro- 
mises and advice been tendered, it is very likely that the Amir would 
not have raised a doubt asto his friendly relations with the Anglo-Indian 
Empire, or have closed them so abruptly. 

As I was engaged with such sad reflections, Nassir-Khin, my 
caravan-bdshi, entered the room. He told me that he had reached 
Mazar-i-Sharif two days before me; that he had taken my illustrious 
letter sent from Shirébdd to the Luinab; that he had stayed with the 
Sarhang, Muhammad-Khan, in anticipation of my arrival; that he had 
visited his acquaintances and had sauntered through the bazaar, where 
he had picked up the following news :— 

“ Life at Kabul had become very bad, for there had been a fight 
between the English and the Afghans close to Jalalabad, in which the 
latter had lost rnore than 700 men, The Amir, Shir-Ali-Khan, was send- 
ing off his wives and children from Kabul to Mazar-i-Sharif.”’ 

This news then was an unexpected confirmation of my prognostica- 
tions. It meant that the Auglo-Afghan quarrel had led to bloodshed ; 
it meant that General Kaufmann was right in saying at my farewell 
audience with him: “ when you reach Kabul, the war between the 
English and the Afghans will, in all probability, be in full progress.” 
But I was still far from Kabul, and blood had been shed on both the 
hostile sides. 

One could not but think now about the position of the Russian 
Mission. In the event of the decided refusal on the part of Russia to 
give military aid to the Amir, Shir-Ali, and in case, as was more than 
likely, of the final overthrow of the Afghan army, our Mission would 
play the part of “an evening sacrifice” to the errors of General Stolaitoff. 
These errors were the more inexcusable, in that he could have had no 
sort of grounds for giving the Amir any positive promise of military 
assistance from Russia. On the contrary, the news of the termination 
of the Congress at Berlin and the corresponding instructions sent by 
General Kaufmann were received by the Mission very opportunely, ¢.e., 
on the day before the Mission reached Kabul. It is true that General 
Stolaitoff himself was no longer at- Kabul, but the responsibility for his 
statements and his promises would fall upon those members of the 
Mission whom he had left behind. Thus the responsibility for those 
extraordinary errors would make the position of our Mission a risky one. 

The news which I had received was quite sufficient to begin with, 
but I wished to have it corroborated as far as possible, and so at supper 
I led the conversation with Sari-Jin up to the subject. This attempt 
on my part was not, however, crowned with success) Muhammad-Khan 
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too affected a complete ignorance as to the latest political events. Tt 
was evident then that he did not wish to speak about those defeats which 
his brethren had suffered on the field of honour. He, however, gave me 
full particulars about Colonel Matvaiyeff’s journey, and as to how, with 
the snow up to one’s knee, his party had travelled over the Faizdbéd 
mountains in its efforts to reach the country of the Kafirs, and as to how, 
after its failure to effect this, it had to go back; how then the learned 
Colonel had of necessity to satisfy his scientific curiosity by conferring 
with Kafir prisoners who had, a few weeks previously, fled from their 
snowy mountains to Faizabad. 

I hoped to receive more detailed information regarding any political 
news from the Luindb, Khush-Dil-Khan, whom I resolved to visit on the 
following day, vz., the 10th (22nd) December. The next day, however, 
I did not succeed in seeing the Luinab, as he had to go off during the 
night to Tash-Kurgan. The officer on duty at my quarters, Muhammad- 
Shah, explained the Luinab’s sudden departure by the circumstance that 
some local disturbances had broken out in the Khulm district, and that 
robber bands had made their appearance and had begun to threaten to 
interrupt communication between Afghdn-Turkistén and Kabul. I was 
then told that the Luinadb would remain at Tash-Kurgan for several 
days. 
"The receipt of this intelligence saddened me very much. I moreover 
valued every moment of precious time, and I wished to hasten to take 
advantage of the splendid weather; but, on the contrary, I must now 
lose several days in a perfectly useless manner by remaining the whole 
time on the same spot. I could not think of leaving Mazar-i-Sharif for 
Kabul before the Luinab’s return. Yes, indeed, I might think of doing 
so; but to put my thoughts into practice would be quite another matter. 

The Luindb, before setting out, had given orders that I was not to 
be permitted to leave Mazar-i-Sharif until his return, This senseless 
order made me quite furious; but when I told Muhammad-Shah that I 
intended to leave the place without the Luinadb’s permission, he positively 
informed me that he would not allow me to goa single step beyond the 
quarters which I was occupying. Having made this declaration, he 
excused himself by saying that conduct of this kind towards me was 
not polite, but that it was called for by the exigencies of his service. 
To this, of course, I could say nothing, the reason which he assigned being 
a thoroughly sound one. Indeed there can be no doubt but that every 
Russian official would in his place have acted in the same way. Never- 
theless this “honourable arrest” was not at all to my liking. Thesame 
day my old acquaintance Mosin-Khan came to visit me. He wished very 
much to know whether General Stolaitoff was soon going to return to 
Kabul, and he asked also how all the members of the Afghan Mission at 
Tashkand were. He concluded his remarks by an expression of his 
opinion that ‘the Doctor-Sahib had become a great man.” 

“When you were for the first time with General Stolaitoff, you had 
in your suite only one man, an orderly, but now you have 10 Cossacks, an 
Assistant-Surgeon, and many native followers. You have probably 
obtained high rank, or you have received an exalted order.” 

When I answered Mosin-Khan in the negative, and could not refrain 
from laughing at such a naive observation, he regarded me with evident 
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doubt, and even with some incredulity. As he was leaving my quarters, 
he let fall the remark, in passing out, that the Luinab had gone to 
Tash-Kurgan to meet the family of the Amir, Shir-Ali-(han. 

My Nén-dér or caterer, Yar-Mubammad, a good specimen of a healthy 
and vigorous Afghén, who had been attached by the Lnindb to my 
following, displayed great sympathy towards me. He told me, more- 
over, as a great secret that Afghan affairs were bad ; that the English 
had severely defeated the Afghans in the last engagement ; that Shir-Ali 
was about to quit Kabul for Mazdr-i-Sharif; that Kohistan had risen, 
and that the road across the Bamidn was not safe. 

He added —* All this, however, you will learn in much greater detail 
from the Luindb himself.” 

That I awaited the Luindb’s return with impatience will be clear to 
the reader. Meanwhile, the news from the theatre of war, which the 
ndn-dar had accurately communicated to me, and which the omniscient 
Nassir-Khan both corroborated and amplified, became worse and worse 
and more threatening with each succeeding statement. Thus it became 
evident that the English had captured the fortress of Ali-Masjid, had 
forced the Khaibar pass, had occupied Dakka and Lalpura, and were 
probably by this time at Jalalabad. On the other hand, the South- 
ern Column of the English Army had advanced within a short distance 
of Kandahar. Indeed there were rumours that they had already entered 
that city. 

All this news was of such a kind as to make me think deeply of the 
ultimate fate of that handful of Russians now in unfortunate Kabul. I 
imagined that a revolution had already broken out there, and this after- 
wards turned out to be the ease. Suchan occurrence could but render the 
situation of the Russian Mission worse still. It seemed to me, therefore, 
ridiculous that I should now be going to Kabul to joina Russian Mission, 
when that city was either in the hands of the nelich, or else was imme- 
diately threatened by them, and when the very cxistence of the Afghan 
sovereignty seemed to be at stake. I indeed seemed to be playing the 
part of a knight-errant assisting at an inquisition over the members of 
the Russian Mission. Aud here what surprised me above everything 
else was the part which a bazaar plays in the political life of Central 
Asia.* 

In the bazaar they receive all the latest intelligence. Thus they there 
discuss with surprising (for Central Asia) freedom all the news, and also 
all the political measures adopted by the authorities. From here, as from 
a strength-giving centre, all the reports are disseminated to the nearest 
villages and towns with a rapidity which is incomprehensible to a Euro- 
pean. A Central Asian bazaar takes in fact the place of the Daily Press 
of Europe, and what is more astonishing still is, that news thus dissemi- 
nated far and wide is in the majority of cases very correct. In intelli- 
gence thns gained not only are there but few perversions, but only very 
occasional exageerations. 

Ihave had several opportunities of testing bazaar rumours, and I have 
always been convinced of their general accuracy. On the present occa- 
sion the exactitude and rapidity displayed in connection with the report- 


ing of the latest political occurrences were still more astonishing, since 





* Aye, and of India too.—Zranslator. 
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the Afehan authorities used every endeavour to conceal the condition of 
affairs from the local and subject Uzbak-Tajik population. 

It was not until the 12th (24th) December that the Luindb returned 
to Mazar-i-Sharif. 1 expected that he would invite me to go and pay 
him a visit cn the day of his return ; but in this 1 was mistaken. And 
even the next day went by as well without the looked-for invitation. I 
was informed that the Luinab could not receive me because he was not 
well. 

Meanwhile his officials communicated to me that I would have to 
stay at Moazar-i-Sharif for several days longer. They suid: “The fact 
is the Luinab-Sahib has sent a report of yeur arrival to Kabul, and 
until he gets the reply to this report, in other words the Amir’s 
permission for you to continue your journey, you cannot leave this 
place.” 

Of course I did not delay lodging a protest against such a reason 
for detaining me at Mazar-1-Sharif, and I dwelt on the ridiculous aspect 
of the procedure adopted. But to all my representations the officials 
answered that they could not disenss the matter with me, in that the 
Luinab-Sahib could alone answer all my enquiries. It was evident, 
therefore, that nothing remained to me but to await an explanation from 
the Luinab himself. But the 12th (24th) and the 13th (25th) Decem- 
ber both passed away, and the Luinab neither came to me himself, nor 
invited me to go and see him. I then sent an intimation through the 
officer on duty at my quarters that I considered it necessary to inform 
the Governor-General of Russian Turkistin that I was being detained 
at Maztr-i-Sharif. I at the same time refused to receive the food, &c., 
&c., provided for me and my following by the Luinab. 

This was, of course, a very extreme step to take on my part, for to 
refuse the hospitality of a Central Asian Mussulman, signifies a complete 
rupture of all friendly relations. And, therefore, as was to be expected, 
the Luinadb immediately felt the full weight of the measure which I had 
adopted. Accordingly, on the 14th (20th) December, he invited me 
to go and see him. 

The audience passed off in the usual very imposing manner; the reader 
is already acquainted with the scene. The Luinab, surrounded by his 
various officials, received me on arrival. He himself was dressed in a 
brocaded fur-coat cut like a Adadut; che material was of an azure blue 
colour, and it was embroidered over with flowers worked in gold. On 
his head was the national fu/déhh or cone-shaped lambskin hat. He 
sat in an arm-chair covered with velvet, and behind him stood two or 
three of his officials. On the terrace facing the spot on which the 
andience was held was drawn up half a company of Afghan soldiers. 
My 10 Cossacks, in their lambskin busbies (pupd/+) and blue uniform 
coats, were posted at right angles to the Luindb’s soldiers, and they 
formed a very striking contrast to their Afghan brethren-in-arms. 

My conversation with the Luinab was of course opened with purely 
official phrases and enquiries as to the state of health of the Amir and 
of the Luinab himself, and as to the welfare of their country, &c., &c. 
But over these I did not waste much time, and rapidly passed to the 
object of my visit. I expressed to the Luinab my great desire to start 
for Kabul as soon as. possible. 
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“T perfectly agree with you, Doctor-Sahib,” answered the Luinab. 
“You really ought to hasten to get to Kabul, for at this time of year 
communication will soon be interrupted by heavy falls of snow. Now, 
however, there is hardly any all along the road. You will only have to 
yemain at Mazdr-i-Sharif for some few days louger, because it is neces- 
sary that I should await the Amir-Sahib’s answer to my report concern- 
ing you. Should that answer be in the affirmative, I will not detain 
you a moment longer.” , 

These words seemed to me to be the old song, and I therefore energeti- 
eally protested against my detention. 

“ You are probably not unaware, Luinéb-Sahib,” I returned, “ that 
Iam proceeding to Kabul at the Amir-Sahib’s personal invitation. 
He summoned me, and for this reason J am going there. It is clear, 
therefore, that no other sort of permission for me to proceed to Kabul 
is necessary, and it is also evident that the invitation which the Amir 
lately sent to me to Tdshkand includes also permission for me to travel 
through Afehdn territory. Finally, you are acquainted with the fact 
that Lama member of the Pussian Mission which is now at Kabul. 
All this is sufficient to show that | may goon to Kabul without inter- 
ruption.” I now handed to the Luindb my road pass. 

After attentively perusing the document, he slowly returned it to me, 
and with a thoughtful expression on his face he again began to persuade 
me to defer my departure. 

“ You are right,” he continued, “ but be pleased to listen to what 
I say to you. Reearding every foreigner who enters the portion of 
Afghanistan entrusted to my charge, I first of all make a report to the 
Amir, and then I wait for his orders concerning the particular stranger. 
I have no personal authority to allow any foreigner to travel through 
the country. Let us allow that you are a member of the Russian 
Mission, that you are proceeding with the Amir-Sahih’s permission, and 
that, last of all, you are personally known to me; still, in spite of all this, 
T cannot allow you, without the Amiur-Sdhib’s permission being com- 
municated to myself, to go on to Kabul. If I did, I should run the 
risk of losing my head.” Tere he paused, thought for a little, and then 
deliberately continued. 

“Yes, and the times are not as they were when the Amir-Sdahib 
wrote to you. The road is now not without danger, and robbers have 
made their appearance along it, and various disorders have broken out 
in Afghin-Turkistin. No; you must wait a little. I therefore ask 
you to remain at, Mazdr-i-Sharif for some five or six days longer.” 

When the Luinab spoke of robbers, I proudly pointed to my Cos- 
sacks, and drew his attention to their fine physique, observing that, with 
10 such men, J might hope to account for any band of madmen. 

“That’s not it,” I continued; “and I am also aware that the dis- 
orders which have broken out are a long way off my road, since they are 
principally confined to the side of the Hindu-Kush, which lies beyond 
Kabul. Here everything is quite quiet.” 

“To am not a liar!” warmly, but with dignity, exclaimed the 
Tauinab ; “ you can, therefore, implicitly believe what I pay.” 7, of 
course, believe you,” T said; “ but do you not yourself see that T cannot 
remain here five or six days longer? Finally, | warn you that I shall Le 
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obliged to report the fact of my detention at Mazar-i-Sharif to the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkistan.” 

“ Do not write this I beg you,” exclaimed the Luinab ; “ do not write 
this to Tashkand until I get the Amir-Sdhib’s answer. Who knows 
he may so write as to compel you to altogether give up the idea of 
journeying to Kabul? I have known you well for a long time, and the 
advice I give you is only good. Do not be angry with me. I should 
be very glad to do all that you wish, but unfortunately I cannot allow 
you to go to Kabul.” 

“T cannot but be angry,” I replied, “and I should but deceive you 
were [ to wear an air of satisfaction. Russians, too, are not liars.” I 
now got up with the intention of taking leave of the Luinab and 
returning to my quarters. 

The Luinab also arose and, stretching out his hand, smiled so plea- 
santly that I could not but repress afrown, more especially as it was 
only at that moment that I remembered to convey to the Luinab the 
salaams which the members of the Afghdn Mission had asked me 
to deliver to him. 

“ What an example for you!” said the Luindb. “You do not 
wish to remain here five or six days; and yet our Mission has been at 
Tashkand for several months.” 

“ But, Luinab-Sahib, you forget that our Mission has also been at 
Kabul for several months,” I returned. ‘It was indeed necessary 
that your Mission should be with us at Taéshkand, and ours with you 
at Kabul. My case, however, is quite different.” 

“ And yet both General Stolaitoff and Colonel Grodekoff waited 
for the Amir’s permission,” persisted the Luinab. “ You know that 
theirs were special cases, and have no connection with mine,” I returned. 
“General Stolaitoff was going to Kdbul for the first time, and the 
Amir’s permission for him to travel through Afghanistan was necessary. 
As regards Colonel Grodekoff, in my opinion he waited here longer 
than he need have done.” 

The Luinab wished to make some return answer, but I considered 
it useless to prolong such a fruitless discussion, and so I coldly and 
stitly took my leave. 

The next day I again began to receive the Luinah’s offers of food, 
&c., and the Afghan followers were greatly rejoiced thereat. 

“Tf only I were ordered to accompany the Doctor-Sahib to Kabul!” 
exclaimed Sari-Jan ; “and if I were to try and effect the Doctor-Sahib’s 
wiskes in this matter, would he confer upon me the fur-coat which he 
ig DOW wearing ?...... ” JI must here remark that this Afghan became, 
day by day, more disagreeable to me. He was indeed the first Afghan 
whom I had met with a very repulsive expression. With an ob- 
sequious manner and coarse flattery he coupled avarice and importunity ; 
and I soon discovered that he systematically robbed my horses by 
appropriating to his own use the Luinab’s allowance of forage. He 
bored me terribly with his everlasting talk about “ nauhar-1-man 
shuma ast ; Adam-t-man shuma,’ “1 am your servant; your most 
humble servant.” His nose, hooked like the beak of a bird of prey, 
was in very unpleasant union with his eyes of greenish hue. ‘The 
expression of his face indicated treachery. He several times thumbed 
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my Persian books and praised their contents, though he evidently 
understood but a little of what was in them. He would sit for hours 
at the threshold of my door wearying me sorely until I would, without 
any ceremony, tell him to go away. At dinner, supper, or during 
morning or evening tea-time he would invariably make his appearance, 
and, sitting outside my door, he would wait for anything I might give 
him. Sometimes in his efforts to show that he considered himself a 
useful man, he would light my stove or else bring me horses, asking 
if I did not wish to buy them, or send a man with carpets, &c., &e. At 
the same time he would never let slip an opportunity of declaring, with 
an air of importance, that he had under his command 400 horsemen. 

During the first days of my stay at Mazdr-i-Sharif I had never 
cause to feel weary, for I had my books, and I engaged myself in 
writing. I opened also a surgery for the sick of the place, carried 
out meteorological observations usually on the very terrace whereon the 
summer assemblies of the Mission used to be held. And I read many 
scores of times two inscriptions in Russian cut at the foot of two 
chindr trees, One of these thus runs: “ N. Grodekoff from the 7th 
to the 19th October 1878.” On the moss-green velvet-covered root 
of another young chindr tree in close proximity is the very brief 
inscription ‘ Pp. 18 78.” his one, probably, refers to Colonel 
Matvaiyeff. Both inscriptions are slightly rubbed over with mud. 
I was very nearly tempted to follow the example of my predecessors 
and cut my name beside theirs, but I felt pity for the soft roots of these 
splendid trees. And, moreover, I said to myself what is the use of doing 
so? It seemed to me to be an infantile diversion. 

On the Ixth (30th) December, I experienced quite a distraction, 
for on this date the family of the Amir, Shir-Ali, reached Maziar-i- 
Sharif. Behind them followed a huge transport-train of not Jess than 
8,000 pack-animals and J0 elephants. The whole train was escorted by a 
large body of troops; and it was in the sole charge of Shir-Ali’s cham- 
berlain, Sirdar-Abdullah-Khan, the same Sirddr, who met the Russian 
Mission at Koti-Ashru in the previous month of July. 

A strange fate had befallen the career of this excellent man ; for forty 
years before he had fled with the father of the present Amir to the wild 
mountains of Kohistan, to hide from the pursuit of the innumerable 
English detachments that were at that time overrunning the whole of 
Kabulistin, until, at length, Dost-Muhammad was obliged to forsake 
the rocky fastnesses of Kohistén and fly with Abdullah-Khan to the 
valley of the Amu. Now the same valley was befriending this very 
Sirdar and the family of Dost-Muhammad’s son by affording thei 
a refuge against the fire and sword of the old enemies of their country— 
these very English. In thinking of the fateof this man, I could not 
but bear in mind another coincidence; in former days this Sirdér 
went to meet Lieutenant Vitkeviteh, and now, or rather a few months 
before, he had met General Stolaitoff. 

_ The Amir’s family entered the city with some display. From the 
dilapidated walls of « mud fort, which defends the city on the north-cast, 
a salute of 71 guns was fired. The elephants and a considerable pro- 
portion of the baggage animals were tethered in the meadow which 
separated my quarters from the Luindb’s house. 
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That day I received fresh political news, wz., that the Amir had 
left Kabul and was now em route to Mazar-i-Sharif. He had left 
as the ruler of Kabul his son, Yakib-Khan, whom but a short time 
before he had released from imprisonment. The English had gained 
possession of the whole of the Khaibar Pass, and were now close to 
Jalélabad. 

I had no reason for doubting the correctness of this information. 
For me it, of course, signified that I should now have to give up the 
winter march across the Hindu-Kush; for if the Amir was coming to 
Mazar-i-Sharif, I of course should not go to Kabul. The Luindb was 
right, therefore, in saying that, on the receipt of the Amir’s answer, 
the Doctor-Sahib will, perhaps, give up his journey to Kabul. 1t was 
evident that the answer to the Luinab’s report would be the arrival of 
the Amir himself at Mazar-i-Sharif. 

I was surprised and not a little annoyed at the circumstance of our 
Mission at Kabul not having sent me up to date a single line of any 
kind. According to my calculations, I might have received an answer 
to my letter by means of a special messenger. But I had miscalculated 
the matter by two days; for on the 20th December 1878 (1st January 
1879) I received altogether several letters from the members of the 
Russian Mission at Kabul. 

General Razgonoff mentioned in his that my letter had been received 
by him on the 16th (28th) December at Camp Rui. His to me was 
dated Camp Sayad, where the Amir was at the time. 

In writing about the military operations in the Anglo-Afghan 
theatre of war in the first portion of his letter, General Razgonoff 
told me that the Russian Mission had left Kabul, with the Amur, 
on the (1st) 13th December; that the Amir had appointed his son, 
Muhammad-Yakib-Khan, ruler of Afghanistan; that Shir-Ali himself 
was proceedirg to Afghin-Turkistan ; and that he purposed going on to 
Yashkand, and even to St. Petersbure. 

Sowe heurs alter the receipt of the above letters, the Luinab’s 
Mirza, cv Secretary,’ came to give me a letter written in Persian. 
This letter contained {le Araiv’s answer to the Luinab’s report conecrn- 
ing ray arrival at Mazdr-i-Sharif. Its contents were as follows : 

“ Station, Dutb. Mont), lst Muharram, of the year 1293 TI. 

“ At this present time the Hnglish, having begun hostile operations, 
have compelled me to quit Kabul. Now Iam on my way to ‘Tashkand, 
whence, after having received a sufficient number of troops, I purpose 
returning to Kabul and driving my enemies, the English, out of Afghan- 
istin. As my road lies through Mazar-i-Sharif, I beg that the Doc- 
tor-Sahib will await my arrival in that city.” 

It was elear that, from the time of my receiving this letter, I could 
no longer count on a speedy departure from Mazar-i-Sharif. In fact, 
there was iow no need for it. 

The next day I was oceupied with letter-writing and with corre- 
spondence of various kinds, It was now that I perceived, for the first 
time how greatly both the phraseology and tone ofa letter conform to 
the circumstances of the person addressed. 

Whilst walking up and down the upper terrace of my quarters, I 
repeatedly glanced at the performances of a local vir/uoso and listened 
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to Afghan songs. I should here observe that all round my quarters 
had been posted several picquets of Afghan soldiers. 

The Luinab’s Virza, who brought me Shir-Ali’s letter, was rewarded 
by me with a Ahadit. ‘This excited the cupidiry of Sari-Jan, who 
entered my room ostensibly to convey to me the Luinal’s sadaam, He, 
however, without making use of any superfluous words, went straight 
to what was in his mind by begging that I would give him my fox-skin 
coat. Without taking any notice of this request, 1 invited him to sit 
down. But to this invitation on my part my “most humble servant ” 
replied by saying that he would not sit down until I had given him the 
coat. 

«The Luindb-Sahib asked me,” continued my guardian, ‘ whether 
the Doctor-Sahib had given me a khalat? I said ‘No’; whereupon he 
remarked, that ‘his J/irza had received one from you,’ so be pleased to 
confer one on me also.” 

This sort of impertinence made me very angry. I therefore sternly 
remarked to Sari-Jin that he might sit down or not as he pleased, but 
that he had adopted an altogether unusual form of obtaining a reward 
from me, and that I would never give that man a present who asked me 
for one himself. 

The “commander of 400 horse” hereupon quickly changed his tone, 
took a seat on the carpet near the doorway, and said that he was ouly 
joking, and that he did not want anything from me, being at all times 
ready to perform any service for me without any reward. Once again I 
had to listen to the phrase “xanhkar-t-man shuma ast,’ &c., &. Mean- 
while the weather was in the fullest sense of the word glorious. At 
5 a.M. the temperature never fell below 25° Fah., and at 1] p.m. it never 
rose above 6-4° Fah. in the shade. During the whole period of my stay at 
Mazar-i-Sharif there were not more than two or three cloudy days. The 
slightest cloudiness of sky caused the temperature to fall rapidly; thus, 
on the 20th December 1878 (1st January 1879), the morning was very 
cloudy, and the thermometer registered 44° Pah. On one occasion only 
did a very cold north-west wind blow, driving before it heavy leaden-grey 
clouds ; and on this day the thermometer registered at ] p.m. 46° Fah. 
But this weather lasted for one day only. There was, asa rule, but very 
little wind, and its appearance and direction I noticed varied according 
to the time of day. ‘ilus the wind would usually get up about 10 
o’clock and continue till 3 or 4 P.m., when it would die away altogether. 
On one occasion a warm westerly wind blew, which raised the tempera- 
ture to 61° Fah. The same kind of warm wind sometimes blows, too, 
from the south-east. But currents of wind from that dircetion are only 
olserved with a pressure of atmosphere, and when this pressure is released 
the wind blows from the opposite quarter. Feathery clouds moved in a 
direction from west to east. Up to this time there had fallen neither 
one flake of snow nor a single drop of rain ; but there had been fogs. 

On the 24th December 1878 (5th January 1879) I again received 
several letters from the members of our Mission, and General Razeénofft 
intimated to me that the Amir had decided upon staying for several days 
at Jdsh-Kurgan. He, therefore, invited me to proceed there also. I 
made rapid preparations accordingly, and left Mazdr-i-Sharif for Tash- 
Kurgan that very day. Muhammad-Shah-Khdan, the Luinab’s brother, 
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accompanied me. He is a very good looking man of about 25 years of 
age, with a type of face more like that of a Tajik than of an Afghan. 
He had been sent by the Amir from Tash-Kurgén for the express purpose 
of accompanying me to that place. 

When we came to Guri-Mar, my companion proposed that we should 
halt there for the night. Evening was now setting in, and Naibabad, 
the nearest village, was still distant 25 versts (163 miles). But I was 
filled with so strong a desire to join my companions of the Mission as 
soon as possible, that I energetically dissented from my companion’s pro- 
position. Meanwhile the flame of the wood pile was brightly burning 
at the entrance to the quarters at Guri-Mar, and the odour, which passed 
over the steppe, indicated the preparation of the usual fabdé. 

My companion gently pleaded fora rest, and no less gently suggested 
that we should pass the night at this spot. 

Rah-i-kotal, dardz, he assured me. Moreover, he went on to say: 
“At night attacks from robbers are to be apprehended. What will the 
Amir-Sahib say when he learns that JI subjected the Doctor-Sahib to 
such dangers onthe road? He will not praise me for this.” 

Still I resolutely held out against all his areuments in favour of a 
night’s halt at Guri-Mar, and decided upon continuing our road. 

Hearing that I had made up my mind on the subject, Muhammad- 
Shéh spread his prayer-carpet on the grcund, turned his face to catch the 
last departing rays of the sun, knelt down and uttered his namdz-z- 
digar. 

By 10 p.m. we had reached Naibabad, and the last words which I 
wrote in my diary, before retiring to rest, were “'To-Morrow WILL BE 
Cunristuas Day.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Witn tun Arcudn AMIR. 


My meeting with the Russian Mission at Tash-Kurgdén—Stories of the members of the 
Mission regarding their life at Kébul—Details regarding the Anglo-Afghan strugele— 
Russo-Afghin diplomatic correspondence—Canses of the Afghan defeats—The revolu- 
tion at Kabul; causes which led to it—Critical position of the Russian Mission—The 
Amir leaves KAbul— Winter march of the Russian Mission across the Hindu-Kush—My 
audience with the Amir Shir-Ali-Klin—Deseription of his camp and its surround- 
ings—I become the Amir’s Personal Physician, 


THz green wheat-fields through which I now rode were in sharp 
contrast to the bare steppe recently moistened by the rain, which, 
consequently, presented the appearance of a surface blackened as though 
it had been scorched by a widely-stretching fire. To the left the road 
was flanked by bright-looking fields; to the right, in the direction 
of the mountains, stretched a perfectly lifeless steppe. This steppe 
extends right up to the very foot of the overhanging mouttain, giants 
which are, so to speak, the advanced posts of the Paropamisus range. 
The summits of these rocky giants were, at this particular time, covered 
with a glistening mantle of snow ; and far away in the distance, on a 
level with the banks of heavy clouds which obscured a good half of 
the heavens, nothing could be seen but one unbroken stretch of ice and 
snow. Hete below, on the surface of the smooth steppe, were falling a 
few drops of rain,—rain at the very end of December ! 

Whilst still some vers/s distant from Tash-Kurgan, we could see a 
whitish line, of semi-circular shape, marking the outskirts of the city, 
and lying in a direction south and west. As we got nearer to this belt 
of white, out of it became gradually distinguishable the outlines of the 
Amir’s camp, and soon we could make out each separate tent. Almost 
in the centre of a whole city of canvas one tent stood out very promi- 
nently, its high cone-shaped roof towering above the surrounding country. 
This was the temporary ab de of the Afghan Amir. 

Our cavalcade rode up to the western limit of the camp, then turned 
southwards, and passed through the gates of what was left of a wall 
which, in former days, encircled the entire city. We then passed for a 
short distance over the tortuous and narrow streets of the suburbs, 
crossed a rickety bridge thrown over a deep and fairly wide water-course, 
and then I found myself amongst the members of our Mission. But, 
Merciful God! were these persons clad in coarse Afghin sheepskin-coats 
and felt boots, that stood around me, the members of the Russian Mis- 
sion? Will these people give me a brotherly embrace ; will they accord 
me a Russian welcome ? !—Yes; they are, indeed, the members of our 
ill-fated Mission to Af@hanistan. 

After the first salutations were at an end, a very shower of cross- 
questions rained upon me; each one striving to be the first to learn 
from me news about his relatives and friends who were at Téshkand ; 
each asking for every sort of news. But I too plied them with questions 
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as to their own manner of life at Kabul; about the latest political 
news; about the state of health of the Amir; and, lastly, as to why they 
were all clad in Afghan sheepskin-coats ? 

“‘ Well, you see,” they all shouted in chorus, “ it’s so cold at Kabul 
that we could not pride ourselves much on linen or on our summer 
clothes.” 

“And when, you must know,’ they continued, “we started from 
Tashkand in the month of May, we were told by General Stoluaitoff 
that our journey would not last more than two months. Why, then, 
encumber ourselves with a supply of winler clothing? ~And_ how, 
indeed, could we buy any when the money at our disposal was so ent 
down? We had to live at Kabul for four whole months, and cold and 
snow are not one’s brothers. Why not wrap up then in a poshteen ; 
it’s nob a bad sort of garment. And certainly the poshteens which my 
brethren of the Mission were wearing were very good ones, and would 
have passed muster with any European eritic. The reader is already ac- 
quainted with a pushticen trom the description given in Chapter IX of 
my first volume, Every Cossack, too, attached to the Mission had 
served out to him a Kabul posh(een of an inferior kind. 
elad throughout in Afghan costume. 

“ But why are we all standing outside ? let us go into our tent,”’ pro- 
posed General Razgénoff. 

The tent was a large canvas one, of the pattern kuown as a double- 
pole and double-fly ;* and on the bare ground were spread felts and 
carpets. Close to the walls were ranged two or three camp-beds. Ben- 
derski and Malevinski slept on the ground. Soon my traps had been 
unloaded, and my camp-bed was placed alongside the others. 

Besides my Tashkand news, which however had become somewhat 
stale after my two weeks’ detention at Mazir-i-Shavif, I brought for the 
members of our Mission, various articles, such as small parcels, warm 
clothing, books, tea, sugar, tobaceo, &e., &e. IL must here observe that 
everything sent from ‘l'ashkand to the members of the Mission by their 
relations or friends I took at my own expense. In spite of my represen- 
tations, the Tashkand authorities refused to assign means to enable me 
to hire even one pack animal belonging to the State for the transport of 
articles for the members of our Kabul Mission. 

This is what my fellow-countrymen and comrades told me about 
their life at Kabul, and about the military and political events which 
had taken place during their stay there. 

« Well, you must know,” began General Razgdnoff, “ that General 
Stolaitoff explained his sudden departure from Kabul by the imperative 
necessity for his having a personal interview with General Kaufmann, in 
order to make his report on the events which had recently occurred on the 
Anglo-Afghan frontier. He travelled alone, and not with the Mission, 
because he said he wished to save time. He then told us all that the 
rest of the Mission would not be hindered by his departure from Kabul. 

“The Amir-Sahib,” said General Stolaitoff, ‘ wishes to send a large 
Mission to Tashkand, with a member of the ruling honse at its head. 


Malevinski was 





* Of course, this is not the exact plirnseology used in the Russian text; but that is what 
the author imeans to convey. Moreover, I have ndopted words that are familiar to those 
who kuow India and Indian camp life well—W. £. G. 
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And since such a large Mission cannot be equipped and started off with 
great rapidity, the remaining members of the Russian Mission must 
remain at Kabul until sufficient time has elapsed to admit of the necessary 
preparations, perhaps two or three weeks, not more.” 

‘“‘T had no reason to disbelieve this statement,” continued General 
Razgéuoff; “but as General Stolaitoff took you, doctor, with him, I 
declared to him that it would not be right that the Mission should remain 
for an indefinite time without a doctor, because we had already some sick 
Cossacks. To this General Stolaitoff replied that he would probably 
come out to meet our Mission, or that he would ‘in any case send you back 
tothe Mission. Accordingly, we remained at Kabul with such assu- 
rances. The two or three weeks spoken of passed away; but about the 
departure of an Afehén Mission to Téshkand the Amir never mentioned 
a word ; indeed, of any preparations in regard to one there was no news. 
Doveha-Khan, the war minister who had accompanied General Stolaitoff 
from Kabul, never once came near us, and the Wazir visited us but ver 
seldom. Seeing that no sort of preparations were being made, I decided 
upon asking the*Amfr when the proposed Afghan Mission would start 
from Kabul for Tashkand. The answer to this question was quite unex- 
pected by me. “Of what Mission is the Colonel-Sahib speaking?” 
enguired the Amir. 

I expressed my astonishment at this sort of interrogative answer, and 
T said: “The Amir-Sahib knows about this Mission as well as and even 
better than Ido.” But now came the Amit’s turn. Surprise was express- 
ed on his countenance, and he remained absolutely silent. I then related 
to him what General Stc!aitoff had told me regarding the proposal to send 
a large Afghan Mission to Tashkand. The Amir remarked with as- 
tonishment that he had never thought of despatching any such Mission, 
except the usual persons whom he had sent with General Stolaitoff to 
Tashkand, and that these persons were merely sent out of a mark of 
respect* to the head of tle Russian Mission now in his capital. From 
this statement it became evident that the Russian Mission at Kabul would 
remain there for an indefinite period; but why? An answer to this 
question J never could ol.tain, for General Stolaitoff in setting out from 
Kabul, besides making up the story about the despatch of an Afghan 
Mission, left with me no instruetions at all. 

ur friendly conversation was long carried on. It would be very 
difficult for me to repeat what each individual member of the Mission 
said. 

I will therefore endeavour to narrate the whole purport of their 
story in my own words. That portion of our Kaébul Mission which 
General Stolaitoff left behind received no news of any kind either from 
Tashkand or European Russia up to the end of September (O.S.). I 
do not know how it happened that my letters, written at Sdmarkand 





* On this subject the Amfr Shir-Ali-Khan wrote to General Kaufmannon the 9th (21st) 
August 1878 as follows: “ With our permission, the General (Stolaitoff) has set out from 
our capital, and will soon be with you, our dear friend, and he will communicate to you the 
condition of all our affairs, Asa mark of our respect, we have appointed and do send with 
the General to Tashkand persons of high rank belonging to our household, viz., Kdmndd 
Mirza-Muhammad-Hnssain and Alija-Ghulém-Haidar-Khan, and with them two officers,” 
From this the reader will see there is not a single word about any proposal to send the large 
Afghan Mission of which General Stolaitoff had made statements.— Author. 
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immediately after my return from Afehdnistdn, which I made over to 
General Stolaitoff for despatch to Kabul with other letters, were not 
received by the Mission. I can only suppose, of course, that they were 
not forwarded to their address, for General Stolaitoff himself at this time 
did not write a single line to the Mission. It was only at the end of 
September (O.S.) that the General wrote the Mission a short letter which 
contained the information that, ‘ by Imperial order, the Mission would 
remain at Kabul until special instructions were sent,’* and General 
Kaufmann communicated the same intimation in his letter of the 2Ist 
September (3rd October). It was in this letter that the Governor-General 
wrote that the Mission, in its relations with the Amfr, should he ex. 
tremely cautious, because the Imperial Government had not decided on 
affording him any military assistance, and that, if the question should be 
settled in the affirmative, Russian troops-eould not be in Kabul before 
the month of February. In conveying the Emperor’s order for the 
Russian Mission to remain at Kabul, General Kaufmann, however, re- 
eognised that it must quit Kabul in the event of the English beginning 
military operations against Afehdnistan. Further on in the same letter 
he explained the plan of future military operations which he thoucht the 
English would follow in Afghanistan, and he here expressed the opinion 
that the Kuram valley and the Bolan pass would be the chief lines they 
would adopt, since they would probably consider that the Khaibar route 
was impracticable. (General Kaufmann then advised Genera] Razgoénoftf 
to instruct the Afghans to carry on war principally against the rear 
and the lines of their enemy’s communications. General Kaufmann 
went on to say that he had not yet received any tidings of General 
Stolaitoff, who had started from Tashkand for Livddia on the 10th 
(22nd) September. 

While, therefore, the Russian Mission remained at Kabul in complete 
ignorance as to why it did so, and as to whether Russia was doing, or 
tather was going to do, anvthing in the Afghan question, the English 
were actively preparing for war withthe Amir. The Russian newspapers 
were full of assurances that England could not begin war with Afghan- 
istan before the spring of 1879. Meanwhile three corps of the Anglo- 
Indian army were ready by the end of September to make an immediate 
advance along three lines. This may be concluded too from the tone, 
evincing strength and assurance of success, which was sounded in the 
correspondence between the Anglo-Indian Government and the Amir of 
Afghanistan. Shir-Ali himself at no time made any error as to the 
intentions of his enemy and as to their preparedness for an immediate 


® Before his departure from Taishkand, General Stolaitoff wrote to Shah-Muhammad- 
Khan, the Amir’s Wazirat Kabul, as follows: “ Thanks beto God [have reached Tashkand 
enfely, and at the auspicious moment presented myself to the Ydrim-Pddishih. Day and 
night I am endeavouring to further our affairs, and hope that I shall succeed in so doing. 
To-day Iam leaving Taéshkand in order to have an interview with the Emperor, and to 
verbally represent to His Majesty the state of our affairs. If God should think fit, all that 
is needful will be done and approved. I hope that those who desire to enter Kabul from 
the cast will perceive that the door is shut. Then, pray God, they will be defeated. I 
hope that you will convey my respects to His Highness the Amir. May God grant him a long 
life, and improve the state of his health. Remain well yourself, and be assured that, with the 
bleasing of God, our affairs will be arranged. Extract from Correspondence respecting affairs 
in Central Asia, presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majes/y, 


No. 1 of 1881.—Author. 
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advance.* This knowledge on his part can be traced in the letter which 
he addressed on the 25th September (7th October) 1878 to the Governor- 
General of Russian-Tuckistan. 

“ After sincere expression of the feelings of friendship, be it known 
to Your Excellency,” wrote the Amir, “that the condition of the affairs 
of this country since the departure from the capital of Afghanistan for 
Tashkand of the Envoy of the Russian Government, General Stolaitoff, 
have taken such a turn that the troops of the shameless English have 
begun open hostility with the sovereignty conferred upjn me from 
above, and have firmly bound on themselves the girdle of enmity. 
All this, however, is probably known to you from the Cuvlonel’s 
letters.t 

“They have at this present time arrived at the Khaibar border of 
my-God-granted sovereignty, and have prepared to begin war. The 
matter has only now begun. Ina word, decency and good velations 
have passed away, and have left behind them the beginning of war 
(they are now probably beginning war). The troops of my God- 
ervanted sovereignty must, in proportion to their strength, defend the 
frontier themselves and their property; this they will do as far as may 
be possible. 

“he flame of this meanness (quarrel), of this enmity (malice), 
will never be quenched, and you will often receive news of collisions 
between the British and Afghan sovereiynties. 

“T pray you, for friendship’s sake, not to abandon your consideration, 
attention, and arrangements.” 

It is natural that, from his demands for assistance, the Amir should 
have turned, in the first instance, to the Russian Mission at Kabul; and 
herein was expressed the thorough insupportableness and, if you will, the 
comical side of the position of the Russian Mission. The Mission could 
make no answer to the questions of the Amir and of his ministers. 
That it could not say one single word, because it was so ordered by 
superior authority, would have been in the natural order of things. But 
it was obliged to remain silent because it was perfectly ignorant of what 
to say. General Stolaitoff had never communicated to the members of 
the Mission one word regarding his confidential conferences with the 
Amir. The Mission, therefore, did not know what he had and what he 
had not promised to Shir-Ali. Meanwhile the Amfr declared that 
General Stolaitoff had assured him he would return to Kabul at the 
head of 30,000 men. 

‘The Amir was constantly asking, “ How soon will General Stolaitoff 
return to Kabul with the Russian troops? Will military aid be sent 
to me soon?” 

How, then, could General Razgénoff reply to the questions, when 
General Stolaitoff had told him nothing whilst he was at Kdbul, and 
when the first intimation on the subject was only received from General 
Kaufmann in the beginning of October? Truly the Russian Mission at 








* There is nothing surprising in the fact that the English were quite ready for a war 
with Afghanistan, seeing that they had begun to prepare for it in the spring of 1877, when 
the conferences at Peshiwar between the English and Afghdn diplomatic agents showed that 
the Amir Shir-Ali-Khaén was weary of the state of vassalship which he was under io 
respect of the Anglo-Indian Empire.—Anthor. 

¢ ‘.e., General N. O. Razgénoff.— Author. 
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K4bul had to live through a hard time, but still greater misfortunes 
awaited it. 

At the end of September (O.S.) Geneval Razgénoff advised—of 
course, nothing else was left to him but to offer advice—the Amir to write 
a letter to the Russian Emperor. The following is a rescript of what 
he said* :— 

“Since, according to the demands of friendship and good-breeding, it 
is imperative that I should acquaint your Imperial Majesty regarding the 
course of certain circumstances and occurrences, I beg that you will permit 
me to write to you to say that, trom the time the door of friendly relations 
was opened between the powerful Government of your Majesty and this 
God-protected Government, and from the date of the opening of friendly 
communications between the two, the hearts of the officers of the British 
Government have felt insulted. They have fur a long time wearied and 
disquieted the servants of this God-granted Government, and have display- 
ed much unfriendly conduct, which is not in accord with the conditions 
of neighbourhood. ‘The fire of their evil-mindedness and of their cunning 
had not yet gone out when the Mission of your Majesty came to my 
capital at Kabul, and began to string the pearls of friendly feelings on 
the threads of this sovereignty. This event increased their (the HEng- 
lish) opposition and enmity. On the arrival of your Majesty’s Mission, 
they displayed their hostile behaviour in public, and on many occasions 
conducted themselves dishonourably, showing their enmity in many and 
various ways. First of all they came to Jamrid, a place within my 
territory, with a multitude of persons, whom they called their guides, 
who were evidently entrusted with the task of causing evil to this God- 
granted Government, and they wished to pass on, without permission, to 
my capital to carry out their own desires, v7z., to insult the Mission 
of vour Majesty. But when the officials at my frontier posts and the 
ollicers of this God-granted Government struck the hearts of their wishes 
by the arm of refusal, saying that to cement friendly relations by force 
and to send a Mission with such a crowd and uproar was contrary to 
the customs of every nation, they returned to Peshawar, and are now 
occupied with organising a campaign against Afghanistan, sending their 
proclamations of war to every corner and crooked lane, and making use 
of every endeavour so that they may destroy the foundations of the 
Afehin monarchy. Notwithstanding all this, the officers of our God- 
granted Government have as yet done nothing unkind or hostile to 
them, and they will look upon their first act of hostility as on an incau- 
tious and foolish deed. But the more we pursue this course, the more 
hostile will be their action. The British Government stands, at this 
time, in the same position as regards the Afghan Government that it 
occupied 40 years ago, when the Envoy of the famous Russian Govern- 
ment and the Agent of the British Government both came to Afghanis- 
tan. The late Amir, guided by sound sense, preferred the friendship of 
your Imperial Majesty’s predecessor to the friendship of the British 
Government, in consequence of which Afghanistan suffered that which 
it suffered. In short, the English have again decided upon war, and 
the subjects of this God-granted Government will once more defend 
their frontier, lives, and property as far as their strength will allow of 





8 Tuken from Central Asian Correspondence, enclosure No. 36.—Author. 
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their doing. Let us see how Providence will end this war, and may 
He grant that it may be averted. 

“The above is a brief exposition of the state of affairs from the begin- 
ning to the end, and so I write it for your Imperial Majesty’s inform- 
ation, and I hope that your Majesty will beso kind as to send me friend- 
ly aid, corresponding to the greatness of your Imperial Majesty, for 
the maintenance of peace in Afghanistan.” 

At the same time, not having heard from General Stolaitoff fora long 
time, the Amir decided to write to him also, informing him too of the 
state of affairs in Afghdnistén. The following is a text of this letter :— 


“During the time you were at the capital (Kabul) and carried 
on friendly conferences with me, you informed me of the evil inten- 
tions of the English with regard to the Afghans. T'rom the date 
of your departure for Tashkand their hostile relations have become from 
day to day worse and worse, and have lately been displayed both clearly 
and openly. You have already been made acquainted with the position 
of affairs by the letters of the Colonel (Razgéunoff). A sufficiently long 
time has passed away since I have received any news of you. Circum- 
stances no longer permit me to hope for a peaceful solution of the 
matter. War is, indeed, unavoidable, and they are the aggressors. 
If it had been in the power of the officials of this God-granted Gov- 
ernment, they would have averted a rupture by making concessions; 
but now it remains only to observe what shall appear from behind the 
curtain (of destiny). 

“JT have lost no time in communicating the circumstances above set 
forth to Tis Imperial Majesty the Tsar, and likewise to General Kanf- 
mann. Now L inform you also so that you may show me such friendly 
assistance as may seem fitting to you, and as shall become the greatness 
of His Imperial Majesty the Kmperor.”’* 

But before this epistle reached General Stolaitoff, he sent a letter to 
Afvhanistan, in which he eommunicated the news of his arrival at 
Taivadia, and an account of his efforts on behalf of Afehanistan, &e, &e. 
This letter was written in Persian, but since a portion of its ortho- 
graphy was bad, and one word was often used in place of another, the 
reading of this letter was a task of very great difliculty, for it took a 
whole week for the Amir and the Mission to discover its meaning. ‘The 
following phrase was especially unintelligible to Afghans :—“ Our Gov- 
ernment ts as guileless as a dove and as wise as a serpent.” I here give 
a translation of this extraordinary letter :— 


“ From General Stolaituff to the Wazir Shah-Muhammad-Khin. 


“First of all, I hope that you will be so kind as to convey my 
respects to the Amir. May God grant him a long life, and may He 
improve his health! I shall always remember his kingly hospitality. I 
am engaged day and night in his affairs, and, thank God, my endeavours 
have not been without success. His Majesty the great Emperor and 
the sincere friend of the Amir and of Afghanistén will do everything 
that he considers is necessary. Doubtless you have not forgotten what 
T said to you, otz,, that the affairs of a sovereignty are like a country 





* Central Asian Correspondence, enclosure No. 37.—Awuthor. 
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which is covered with innumerable mountains, valleys, and rivers, so that 
he, who is sitting on a high hill, can observe everything below him, 
Through the decree and power of God, there is no other Empire like 
that of our great Emperor. May God prolong his days. Therefore, 
everything that our Government advises you ought to do. I tell you 
truly that our Government is wise like a serpent and guileless like a 
dove. There are many things which you cannot understand, but which 
our Government comprehends perfectly. It often happens that which 
does not at first please us proves a blessing to us afterwards, 
Now, my good friend, you must know that the enemy of your glorious 
religion wishes to conclude a peace with you through the medium of the 
Turkish Sultan. Therefore you must be guided by your brethren who 
dwell on the other side of the river (Amu-Daria). If God strengthens 
them, and places in their hands the sword of war, then advance, invoking 
the Divine hand. In other words, you should be like a serpent, out- 
wardly show a desire for peace, but secretly prepare for war, and when 
God shall give the sign, declare yourselves! It would have been well 
if, when the envoy of your enemy had wished to enter your country, 
you, in your turn, had sent to the country of your enemy a special 
envoy possessed of a serpent’s tongue, full of cunning, so that, 
with soft speech, he might have misled your enemy’s understanding, 
and have induced him to refrain from fighting with you. My dear 
friend, I confide you to the Providence of God, May God protect 
the sovereignty of the Amir, and may the limbs of your enemies 
shake. AMEN.” 

It is intelligible then that when the Amir received this letter, he 
asked the Russian Mission to explain its contents, and also what were 
the general intentions of the Russian Government. 

“Why does not General Stolaitoff write regarding the military 
assistance which he promised me?” asked the Amir of General Razgo- 
noff. 

But what could the General answer to this question? He could 
only say ‘1 do not know.” The same answer had, however, to be given 
so often that with each “Ido not know” the Amir got perfectly 
furious. 

“ Who then is to know?” returned he. ‘Are you not the envoy 
from Russia? You then certainly ought to know.” 

Russia’s envoy had then to resort to the answer that fresh instrue- 
tions were “expected’’ from General Kaufmann. But General Kauf- 
mann very seldom wrote to General Razgénoff, and when he did so his 
letters contained Jittle of a comforting nature. Thus, in his letter of 
the 22nd October (3rd November), supposing that the Anglo-Afghan 
war had already begun, or would soon begin, he recommended General 
Razgénoff to counsel the Amir to conclude a peace with England, or, as he 

_expressed himself, “to hold out to the English the olive-branch of peace. 
In the same letter General Kaufmann spoke positively to the effect 
that he could not assist the Amir with troops, “as I have not reccived 
the Sovereign Emperor’s permission to do so.” Further on he begged 
that his advice might be communicated to the Amir to release his son 
Yakib-K han from confinement, and to reconcile himself to his adherents. 
General Kaufmann had intended to send the Afghans 10,000 or 15,000 
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needle-rifles, or 6,000 muzzle-loading rifles; but he could not do this, 
since he had not received permission to do so from the Central Govern- 
ment. 

As regards General Stolaitoff, General Kaufmann told the members 
of the Russian Mission that he had only received one telegram from him, 
announcing his arrival at Livadia, and nothing more. 

At this time General Kaufmann wrote the following letter to Shir- 
Ali :— 

“ After sincere wishes for your health and prosperity,” he wrote, “ be 
it known to you as follows—” 

“Your friendly letter, dated 12th Shawal, I received at Tdéshkand on 
the 16th (28th) October, and have understood its contents. 

“T sent by telegram a brief summary of your letter addressed to His 
Majesty the Great Sovereign Emperor. The letter itself, and also the 
one addressed to General Stolaitoff, I have despatched by courier to 
Livaddia, where my Sovereign is now residing. 

“J think it necessary to inform Your Highness that the English, as 
I very well know, are disposed to make afresh effort to come to terms 
with you. On my own part, and as your friend, in thinking over what I 
should advise you, I counsel Your Highness, if the English, as I am 
sure they will do, take a step towards making peace with you, to hold 
out to them also the olive-branch of peace. And may the Most High 
God preserve you for the good of your subjects.” 

Both these letters were only received at Kabul on the 7th (19th) 
November, ¢.¢., one day before the expiration of the period allowed to 
the Amir in the Enelish wl/imatum. Notwithstanding this, and also the 
fact that the military preparations of the Amir were fully completed, he, 
with General Razgouoff’s advice, sent off to the English the “ olive- 
branch of peace.” 

Immediately he received General Kaufmann’s letter, dated 21st 
October (2nd November), Shir-Ali sent off his answer. This letter, 
which was witten on the Sth (20th) November, and which was despatch- 
ed to Tashkand the same day, ran as follows :— 

“After a declaration of friendly sentiments, be it known to your 
friendly and well-disposed mind that your fmendly letter of the 22nd 
October (3rd November), 8th Zul-Kaada of the year 1295 H., we have 
received and have understood its contents. 

“ Previous to the arrival of your letter, we received from the Bri- 
tish Government a hostile letter, couched in haughty and severe lan- 
guage.* This we read, and then gave the text (in English) to the Envoy 
of the sovereignty of world-wide fame, General Razgénoff, and he, 
having translated it into the Russian language, despatched it to Your 
Excellency.” 

“At the time that we were prepared to write an answer acceding to 
their (the English) demands, we received your letter. You have written 
to us to say that we should hold out to them the olive-branch of peace. 
Although we know the English, and that they will in no case cross the 
hands and refrain from entertaining towards this God-granted Govern- 
ment enmity and haughtiness, that this business now only awaits the first 





* This remark refers to the ultimatum which the English sent at thie time to Shir-Ali- 
Khén.— Author. 
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shot, and that they have no thought of casting aside enmity and establich- 
ing friendship, yet, agreeably to your advice and the directions of His 
Majesty the Emperor, we have held out to them the olive-branch of peace 
by sending to them a friendly letter with affable words. We send with 
this a copy of the letter which we have despatched to them. You, our 
well-disposed friend, will perceive and know the essence of the affair 
and of the views of Britain towards Afghanistan. 

; I wish, dear friend, that you may always be prosperous and 

appy- 

But the Amir’s “ olive-branch ” did not reach Ali- Masjid till the 10th 
(22nd) November, by which date the war was in full progress, so that 
the Afghan who took it immediately went back without entering into 
any negotiations. Nevertheless, General Razgénoff once more counselled 
the Amir to offer peace to the English, and the Amir again took his 
advice; but for the second time the Amir’s letter to the English com- 
manders was too late, since it only reached the frontier on the 17th 
(29th) November, by which time the English had defeated the Afehans 
on the Kuram line, and had occupied both the Paiwar-Kotal and the 
Shutar-gardan passes, 

In consequence of this, circumstances became so complicated, that 
the bloody struggle between the English and the Afghans had, of neces- 
sity, to run its course. 

During the whole period between the lith (23rd) August, the date 
of the arrival of the Russian Mission at Kabul, and that on which the 
ficht before Ali-Masjid took place, the Russian Mission remained with- 
in the four walls of the Bala-His-ar, without once putting foot outside. 
The negotiations which were carricd on between our Mission and the 
Amir were conducted chiefly between General Razyénoff and certain 
Afghan officials, the interpreter being Naziroff. The other members of 
the Mission were scarcely ever deemed worthy of the honour of being 
invited to be present at the meetings between General Razgoénoff and the 
officials of the Afghan Government. The secreey with which General 
Rozgbnoft conducted these negotiations was carried to such an extent, 
that if into the hall that was used by all the members of the Mission 
conjointly the Wazir came and opened a political conversation, Gen- 
eral Razgénoff, without the slightest ceremony, would invite all the 
members of the Mission to withdraw, except the interpreter Naztroff. 
Strange arrangement ; because General Razgonoff had really nothing 
of a secret nature to hide; indeed, he himself subsequently related to 
the other members of the Mission the whole purport of his conferences 
and of his relations. Why, then, play the farce in secret? The adop- 
tion of this course did but the more intensify the already uncomfortable 
impression held by the members of the Mission, who had to spend their 
whole existence within the limit of four walls. 

This kind of sojourn could not have been a cheerful one on whom- 
soever imposed, but it became positively unendurable when, during it, 
the thought arose that, perhaps, the presence of the Russian Mission at 
Kabul had been the cause, even though indirect, of the war between 
England and Afghanistan. 

To this it is necessary to add that the Russian Mission was very 
far from enjoying the same respect that it did during the first days 
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of its arrival. From the Sirdérs down to the common people, every 
Afchaén held the Russian Mission to be the sole cause of the poli- 
tical complications that had arisen, and of the now inevitable war 
with England. The Amir and his ministers constantly reproached the 
Mission in that now, as 40 years before, it had drawn a dark cloud 
over Afghdnistan. Of course, these reproaches were not altogether un- 
founded, even though they might be softened down ; but the position of 
the Russian Mission was certainly not improved thereby. ‘To complete 
the whole picture, sickness of a bad type had broken out both amongst 
the members of tlie Mission and their Cossack escort. One Cossack had 
only just escaped dying of typhus fever, and the head of the Mission, 
General Razgonoff, was suffering from inflammation of the throat, which, 
on account of local climatie conditions, obstinately continued for three 
weeks. Snow fell at Kabul in October, and it had begun to get very 
cold. Meanwhile, the chilly members of the Russian Mission had no 
place in which they could warm themselves, for no single room had 
either a stove or a fire-place within its walls, so that only a certain 
amount of warmth could be obtained by means of mangals; and even 
to this altogether primitive method of raising the temperature of the 
surrounding atmosphere resort could not at all times be had, for fre- 
quently neither a stick of wood nor a piece of charcoal was to be obtained. 
Sometimes, however, cheerful days fell to the lot of the members of our 
Mission. Such days, through a strange caprice of fate, arrived when 
they were least expected. 
We know to what unlikely proportions the press of Western Europe 
had expanded the so-called Afghdn Question. It is natural then that 
even those persons should have turned their attention to Afehanistan, 
who perhups had previously not the shghtest idea about the country. 
It is natural also that certain of these should have been possessed of 
the desire to assist the Afghan Amir with their advice, or even materially. 
Thus it was that there poured in, both upon the Amir and on our 
Mission, advice from Kurope as to the best way of acting under cer- 
tain circumstances. Various plans were proposed for the conduct of a 
war with England. Even messages in cypher were sent, although, of 
course, no one at Kabul possessed the key thereto. One such despatch, 
symbolled by the names of trees, wild-beasts, lakes, rivers, mountains, 
and seas, took up the time of the entire Afghan-Russian stalf for twe 
while weeks, and even then its meaning was not revealed. Abdul-Kadir, 
a Kazi of Peshawar, who at that time enjoyed the fullest confidence of 
the Amir, wishing “ to unravel the meaning of this despatch,” it seems 
forgot to drink overnight his customary number of bottles of wine, to 
which he was very much addicted, so that he, too, could make nothing 
of the mysterious despatch. One Garibaldian captain who had retired 
tendered to the Amir the most trustworthy advice as to how he could 
beat back the English from all the positions they had seized, and he 
claimed the post of the Amir’s Commander-in-Chief ; but he, first uf all, 
required that the “modest”? sum of 1,500 franes (£60) should be sent 
to him for his travelling expenses to Kabul. 
“The Postal Union of Hamburg” made offers regarding the orga- 
nisation of a Postal Department throughout Afghanistan, and it requested 
that Afghan postage stamps might be sent as u puttern for their dies. 
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The wishes of the respected “Union” were completely satisfied by the 
despatch to Hamburg of postage stamps valued at 4, $,and 1 tungu®* 
euch respectively. 

Still, im spite of these occasional diversions, the life of the Russian 
Mission at Kabul was an extraordinarily weary one. Let the reader pic- 
ture tv himself persons shut up within the four walls of a building, pro- 
hibited from taking one single step outside—persons not only deprived 
of those conveniences to which they have been always accustomed, but 
who saw only the extremely repulsive countenances of the Wazir, of the 
Kazi, and of two or three other Afghan persons; finally, without any 
knowledye of what was going on in God’s world at the time, because 
Russian papers were not received at Kébul, and English journals were 
no longer sent to the Amir from India,—and he can then understand the 
thorough unbearableness of the position in which the members of the 
Russian Mission were placed during their four months’ detention in the 
capital of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Malevinskit alone did not grow dispirited under such circum- 
stances, for he could find occupation to his taste. Aided by a Jigit, he 
bought up all the old enins he coald get from the Kabul bazaar, and for 
days together he would clean up and boil begrimed and tarnished pieces 
of money of all kinds, and certain’y the result was that he got together a 
very complete collection of ancient coins. t 

Meanwhile, on the 10th (22nd) November, the English obtained 
possession of Ali-Masjid, though the Afghans declared that the garrison 
of this fortress defended it very bravely, and that both sides suffered severe 
loss. Afghéu statement further tells us that this position was held by 
6 battalions, whereas the English attacked it with 20. The engagement 
began on the 9th (21st) November, and at first went very favourably for 
the Afghans ; but since, on the following day, news reached the Afehan 
camp that the English had turned the position and threatened the garrison 
from the rear, and that the turning had been effected with the aid of the 
treacherous Momands, the garrison decided upon an evacuation of the place, 
as it could no longer hold the position. The retirement was carried out in 
face of a concentrated attack on the part of the Knglish, but the whole of 
the Afghan artillery was abandoned and fell into the hands of the cap- 
tors. Two Afghan battalions were completely destroyed, two went. off 
towards the Shutar-gardan, and the other two retired on Jalalabad. 

On the 15th (27th) November, the Amir declared a jé4éd (holy war) 
against the English, and from this political step he expected to obtain 
great benefit to his cause. 

And, certainly, some results of this proclamation soon shewed them- 
selves, although very far from the extent anticipated by the Amir. Thus 
from the date of the issue of the invitation to his co-religionists, the 
mountain tribes in the neighbourhood fell upon the rear and lines of 
communication of the English forces. Even the Momands, who had 
just proved themeelves friends of the English, did not delay plundering 
an English transport-train loaded with war ma/éried, 


* A tanga is of variable value throughout Central Asia.—W. FB. G. 

+ It has not been stated by the author what otticial position Mr. Malevineki held in the 
Russian Mission to Afghanistin.— W. EF. G. 

t This collection is now in the possession of Count Strogouoff.— Author, 
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Nevertheless, on the 18th (30th) November, the Paiwar-Kotal Pass was 
occupied by the English after a fight, in which, however, they suffered 
heavy loss; and on the 19th November (1st December) the Shutar-gardan 
also fell into their hands. Here the Afghans at first shewed strong oppo- 
sition, but the Euglish repeated the same mancuvre here that they had 
performed at the taking of the fort of Ali-Masjid. The Afghaus, 
perceiving that their left flank and rear were threatened, retired, leaving 
behind them the whole of their artillery (18 guns). 

Thus Kabul seemed completely open to the English, for the Kuram 
column could in 2 or 8 days’ time be before the very walls of the 
Amir’s capital. Indeed, worse circumstances still might even take 

lace. 
a The Kuram column might circumvent Kabul from the south, anc, 
after passing through Kushi and the Logar valley, come out on to the 
Ghazni road and surround Kabul from the west also. Had the English 
carried out this manceuvre, Kabul would have been cut off from Afghan- 
Yurkistin, which now remained the sole bulwark of the Amir. The fact 
is that at this particular season of the year the Bamidn pass alone to 
Turkistén is free from snow, the road over Kushan pass being quite 
impracticable. If this manceuvre had bern carried out, the Amir would 
have been canght like a mouse ina trap, and the war would, of course, 
have been immediately at anend. But the Amir perceived the danger 
that was threatening him, and so he decided upon forestalling his ene- 
mies by leaving Kabul for Turkistan. 

He, first of all, sent off his family, household, and movable property. 
This he did on the 19th November (Ist December). Afterwards he hesi- 
tated for some time as to whether he would go to Mazar-i-Sharif, or, 
collecting all the available forces at Kabui—14 infantry battalions in all 
—offer his enemy a general engagement before the walls of his capital. 
General Razednoff, however, persuaded him not to take this step or to 
necdlessly risk his military forces, which were to him of no little 
importance. He assured the Amir that it would be Letter to withdraw 
with his forces to Turkistan, whence he could seriously threaten the 
English advance towards and occupation of Kabul, seeing that he still 
had to add to these 14 battalions 10 others that were in the Chahar- 
Wildyat. We could thus still dispose of a very fair-sized body of 
are with which he could, at any given time, operate against the 

inglish. 

Meanwhile the further stay of the Amir at Kabul was undesirable 
for other reasons. There had at this time arisen, both amongst the troops 
and the inhabitants of Kabul strong dissatisfaction, which had been called 
forth under the following circumstances. 

The inhabitants of those localities, wherein military operations were 
being carried on, had removed to Kabul in considerable numbers, in order 
to seck deliverance from the fire and sword of the “ red-coated ” soldiers : 
bat they here found a death even more terrible than that which remained 
to them in their own homes. This influx to the normal population of 
Kabul immediately caused all the necessaries of life to rise in price, so 
that by the end of November (O.8.) the dearness of provisions ee 
very extreme; sometimes, indeed, the necessaries of life were not to be 
purchased even for money. Famine consequently ensued, and with it, of 
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course, came all its concomitants—epidemic diseases of all kinds. Typhus 
raced throughout Kabul, so that in its streets and bazaars corpses were 
heaped up, which remained unburied for weeks together. 

The bazaars of Kabul were full of prisoners* and slaves, who, on 
account of the severity of the famine, were sold at fabulously cheap 
rates. Thus a Kafir boy would fetch but a few score of rupees, and a 
girl of the same race from 5 to 10 rupees only. ‘This, indeed, was the 
only sort of traffic offered in the Kabul market, for operations in al] other 
wares had come to an end. And with the cessation of trade stopped also 
the Amir’s receipts. Meanwhile, his expenses for the maintenance of 
his army had very largely increased. In order, therefore, to find the 
money wherewith to pay his troops, Shir-Ali was obliged to have recourse 
to a system of enforced loans. ‘Those merchants who would not agree 
to advance the Amir money were punished by the confiscation of the 
whole of their property to the State. Thus a numerous class of Kabul 
merchants were incensed against the Amir, and everywhere resounded 
loud complaints about the unfortunate circumstances which had arisen and 
which had overtaken, not only the city of Kabul, but the whole of 
Afghanistan. Many, too, were the secret curses that were showered on 
the Amir’s head—curses secretly showered, because to openly express dis- 
satisfaction at the actions of the Amir was still a matter involving 
danger. Indeed those convicted of thus insulting His Highness were 
subjected to punishments of various kinds. Amongst such punishments 
was one of a very original kind, calling to mind the old days in Russia 
before the reign of Peter the Great, or even the middle ages of Europe 
generally. ‘The accused person was seized and fastened between two 
posts let into the ground by nails driven through his ears. The person 
thus dealt with, though suffering intense pain, waa not allowed to flinch ; 
but if he remained motionless for several hours, he was released and 
alluwed to go. 

Yakib-Khan’s party took advantage of the dark events that had set 
in to loudly assert itself’, and for all the misfortunes which had overtaken 
their country, it accused the Amir and the Russian Mission. Many, 
therefore, who had hitherto been amongst the number of Shir-Ah’s 
adherents now passed over to the following of his son. A revolution was 
therefore set on foot, and might at any moment burst into existence. It 
might, tvo, the more easily occur, seeing that Shir-Ali had, in the outburst 
of his rage, been so incantions as to abuse the Afghan General who was 
in command of his troops at the English attack on Ali-Masjid. This 
man, who enjoyed great influence amongst the mountaineers of Kohistan, 
immediately separated himself from the Amir and went over to Yakub- 
Khan, and with him too went over a large number of his men. Upon 
this Shir-Ali clearly perceived that he could not any longer remain at 
Kabul, both because of these very circumstances, and because he could 
not withstand the English forces that were advancing. And so he had 
recourse to the measure which General Kaufmann had recommended 
him to adopt. Yakdab-Khan was released from arrest, made to take the 
~~ * T think that our Mission needlessly let slip a favourable opportunity of obtaining some 
individual knowledge of this hitherto mystcrions race. If by the act of purchasing some 
of these Kafirs our Mission had rendered them free, we should have attnined a certain moral 


influence. Such Kafira would not have been bought as slaves, but would have been actually 
redeemed from slavery.— Author. 
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oath of allegiance to his father, and was then appointed to be the ruler 
of Kabul. After this Shir-Ali was free, and could with an easy con- 
science take his departure from his capital. 

The last days which the Russian Mission passed at Kabul in volved a 
very anxious time. Indeed, it passed through this period alinost entirely 
by itself, for the Amfr very seldom communicated with it, and even the 
Wazir did not often come near our Mission, for days and even weeks 
would pass between his occasional visits. 

The members of the Kussian Mission were now, more than ever, 
literally prisoners, and dared not move one single step without the double 
gates. During the last days of their stay at Kabul even the Cossacks 
never left the court-yard of the house, and had to give up the personal 
charge of their own horses. I should here state that their horses were 
tethered in an open space that was only separated from the house occu- 
pied by the members of the Mission by a narrow lane. When the 
Cossacks went out to look after their horses and passed down this lane, 
they were exposed to abuse on the part of every Afghan they chanced 
to meet. Even the J/gits and native followers of the Mission could not 
now show themselves in the streets and bazaars of the city, because 
they had on several occasions had to suffer personal assault and rough 
treatment of every kind on the part of the Afghans. The Afghan 
horsemen in charge of the Mission stables did as they pleased with the 
allowance of forage served out for the horses of the Mission from the 
Amir’s stores ; and they either snatched 1t away from the servants and 
sold it for their own use, or gave it to their own horses. But this 
was not all. They began to unceasingly beat the servants attached 
to the Mission, because of the thorough fidelity which they dis- 
played. Further, they designed to divide amongst themselves all 
the horses belonging to the Russian Mission; and they only sought 
a favourable opportunity of finally appropriating the animals to them- 
sulves, 

Although the members of the Russian Mission were safe from insult 
within the limits of their own court-yard, yet they felt the want of pro- 
visions as keenly as did their own servantsand riding-horses. And there 
was neither the market nor the money at and with which to buy what 
they wanted. cr whom were they to send to the bazaar to buy what 
they wanted ? And what was now to be had in the bazaar? Or where 
were the vendors to I+ seen? All the shops in the city were closed, and 
along the streets wandered crowds of starving people, whose one topic 
of conversation was that of polities. The members of the Mission had 
now to content themselves with those scanty allowances of food which 
the Amir ordered to be sent to them. Of course it is not to be 
supposed that the Amir’s allowances were on a less liberal scale 
than formerly, but that the various “Treasurers” Chat-Khdns and 
ANhdn-Samins were far from giving to the members of the Mission 
all that they were ordered to give. Hence it was that the latter, 
with fever and typhus patients on their hands, suffered from actual 
hunger. 

‘The sole amusement left to the members of the Mission was now 
walking on the terrace and the flat roof of the southern tower. But 
soon they had to desist even from doing this; for on one occasion when 
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the topographer Benderski was taking his usual walking exercise on the 
roof, he was nearly struck by a bullet fired at him by one of the Afghan 
sentries who was supposed to be guarding the quarters occupied by the 
members of the Mission. 

Regarding the departure of the Amir from Kabul, there began to 
be rumours in the city long before the famous Ist (13th) December, 
but no one knew for certain. when he had decided to go. In the 
absence then of certainty, the rumour alluded to obtained currency 
throughout Kabul. Neither did the members of the Russian Mission 
know aught of the Amir’s proposed departure. Indeed, they were 
the last to hear from their Jégzés even the rumour that was current on 
all sides. 

The Wazir was as silent as the tomb. Meanwhile, the English had 
defeated the Afehdns in the Khaibar Pass. At last General Razeénoff 
decided to send word to the Amfr that it was the wish of the members 
of his Mission to leave Kabul for Tashkand. Having made extracts 
from General Kaufmann’s letters of the 2lst September (3rd October) 
and 22nd October (3rd November), General Razgo6noff secretly entrust- 
ed these to the Wazir for delivery to the Amir. To this end General 
Razeonoff’s conferences with the Wazir, relative to the departure of the 
Russian Mission from Kabul, were conducted very secretly. Indeed, of 
so confidential a nature were they, that no one, except General Razgiénoff 
himself, the Wazir, and the Interpreter Naziroff, knew anything about 
them. The extracts in question were put together in the form of a 
letter from General Kaufmann to General Razgénoff. 

The following was the text of this made-up letter: ‘‘The Amir knows 
very well that I cannot render him any military assistance, since the war 
has begun at an unfavourable season of the year. If the English, in spite 
of the efforts of the Amir to avoid war, begin it, you must, after asking 
the Amir’s permission, quit Kabul and return to Tashkand, because your 
presence in Afehanistén during the winter would be useless. Besides 
which, in the event of such an extremity as the commencement of war 
operations in Afghanistan, you must come here in order to inform me 
all about the circumstances, so that I may be able to report them 
tothe Emperor. This will be very useful both for Afghinistan and 
for Russia herself. The presentation of this note took place on the 
18th (30th) November. General Razgénoff begged the Wazir to keep 
the matter secret, because only four persons should know anything about 
it, viz., the Wazir, the Amir, General Razgdénoff, and the Interpreter 
Naziroff.” 

I, as an altogether unprejudiced person, have related only what was 
communicated to me by others. -I must, however, express my surprise as 
to there having been any necessity to adopt such secrecy in the matter of 
communicating the very out-of-date letters and instructions from General 
Kaufmann. This mysterious method of procedure only led to the fact 
that the Wazir expressed doubts as to the authenticity of the draft which 
General Razg6noff had made over to him as coming from General Kauf- 
mann, and he demanded that the letter itself should be handed to him 
for delivery to the Amir. But it is evident that this demand could not 
in any way be complied with, because how could the purport of two 
letters written a long time previously be presented in the form of one 
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lately received communication. And if they had once been presented, 
they would, of course, have had to be read from beginning to end, whereas 
I know the whole contents of these letters were not such as could be 
shown to the Amfr at any time. What answer can be given to the 
following leading question :— 

Why did you, General Razgénoff, not communicate General Kauf- 
mann’s instructions at the very time you received them? How such 
a question would square with the language both of the Amir and of the 
Wazir I do not know, and General Razgénoff has never told me 
anything on the subject. 

The extracts sent by General Razgénoff to the Amir, in the form of a 
letter from General Kaufmann, had the following result :— 

The next day the various members of the Amir’s suite, the Wazir, 
the Kazi Abdul-Kédir-Khan, the Amfr’s cousin, Sirdér Shir-Ali-Khan, 
and others came to the quarters occupied by the Russian Mission, and one 
after the other began to assure General Razgénoff that its members were 
in no danger, and there was nothing to be afraid of so long as the Amir 
was alive; that the General, therefore, need have no misgivings, &c., &e. 
Now, since the other members of the Mission knew nothing as to the 
previous history of the said extracts, they, of course, did not understand 
what was going on in front of them, and for a whole hour they puzzled 
their heads as to what might be the meaning of the passing scene. It 
was only afterwards that they received the following explanation. 

The Amir subsequently sent to General Kaufmann the following 
letter. 

“ After expressions of friendship and goodwill, I communicate to 
You, Most Gracious Being, the following :— 

“The enmity of the English Government and the relations of that 
sovereignty towards this God-granted monarchy have, at all times, 
been made known to you, both by my own letters and by those of the 
Russian Envoy now at Kabul,—the envoy of a sovereignty known 
throughout the world. 

“'The enmity and obstinacy of the English Government have reached 
extreme limits, Although, in accordance with your friendly counsel, 
given to me by the order of the Great Hazrat, His Imperial Majesty, 
and sent to me in the last letter,* [ held out to them the olive-branch, 
yet, in spite of this, about 20 English fan) have had a severe engage- 
ment with 5 of my fant which were defending Ali-Masjid, and many 
have been wounded or killed on both sides. 

“In the course of some days after the Ali-Masjid affair, the English 
arrived also in the Kuram valley, and fought with my troops that were 
defending Chakhau.t The fight lasted two days, and at first they$ were 
beaten hy my troops, but the next day they overcame my soldiers. 
During this fight tlre number of killed and wounded on both sides 
exceeded those that fell at Ali-Masjid. 

“T, Your friend, am now in such a position that, with the advice 
of the respected Elders of Afghdnistin, I have sent off the families 





* General Kanfmann’s letter to the Amir, dated 21st October (2nd November).— Author. 
t By this expression must here be understood battalions.—Author. 
fT The Paiwaér Kotal. (()—W. #, @. 

§ The English.— Author. 
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of the leading personages to Turkistan, and have ordered the other 
Afghans to send their families also to the mountains, and to prepare 
themselves for the fight. ; 

“ Without paying any attention to my letter, which is in the hands 
of the officials of the English Government, they are now resorting to 
open enmity, and are sending their troops, one after the other, with the 
object of depriving me of my authority over Afghdnistan. They con- 
template, too, the speedy taking into their own hands the affairs of 
Afghanistan and the occupation of the capital of my sovereignty. 

‘Therefore, openly and candidly, I intimate to You, most gracious 
friend, the following :— 

“On the basis of the long-established friendship which has existed 
between the famous sovereignty of the High Hazrat, His Imperial 
Majesty, and in consequence of the recently written letter handed to me 
by General Razgénoff, the Envoy of the High, Hazrat, His Imperial 
Majesty, and of Your Excelleacy, accord with my sovereignty has been 
literally and heartily fulfilled. 

“ Pray God that no misfortune may befall my sovereignty; but if it 
should, may He direct that the dust of such misfortune may not fall on the 
skirt of the sovereignty of His Imperial Majesty. 

“ As the result of reciprocal feelings, I, Your friend, adjure you that, 
on account of my necessity, You give me the aid of Your troops, and that 
You despatch from Tashkand from amongst the troops at Your disposal 
as many as You may have ready, and that You be pleased to furnish me 
with those in my province of Turkistan. 

“To write more than the expressions of friendship and goodwill I 
am not able. 

“Tadd to this that the Envoy of the renowned sovereignty, General 
Razgénoff, has informed me of the receipts of orders that, tn the event of 
the war between the Enelish and the Afghans becoming fierce, he is, 
after seeking permission of the Amir-Sahib, to start for Tashkand. 
He has accordingly asked for my permission to return, 

“7 Your friend, considering the advantages of both sovereignties, 
and influenced by certain clear cirenmstances, have not thought it pos- 
sible to give him the asked-for permission.” 

This letter was received at Tashkand on the 16th (28th) December. 
One cannot but notice the fact that, though the Amir speaks of sending 
the families of the upper Afghan classes from Kabul to Turkistan, he 
never mentions a word about sending away his own, and even of the 
existence of any intention on his part to do so there does not appear the 
slightest trace in his letter. 

At the same time that he wrote the above letter, he sent one also to 
his diplomatic agent at ‘Tdshkand, Mirza-Muhammad-Hassan-Khan. In 
the beginning of this second letter, he repeated all that was said in his 
letter to General Kaufmann regarding the military operations on the 
Anglo-Afghén frontier ; but he afterwards went on to express himself in 
the following terms :— 

“Now when the time has arrived for His Imperial Majesty to 
show me friendly aid, I have sent a letter to my dear friend, the 
Governor-General of Russian-Turkistén, begging him to no longer defer 
sending me the aid of his troops at such a time of necessity, in 
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accordance with the demands of the friendship which exists between 
both governments, and not to put off sending me assistance to another 
time, but to despatch to Afghan-Turkistan the 30,000 troops from 
Tashkand which, as General Stolaitoff said in Your presence, are ready to 
be sent whenever I might ask for them. I permit You by day and 
night to remind the Russian Government of Turkistdn of its promised 
assistance, and do not You defer doing so.” 

General Razgénoff continued his preparations for departure, but 
these preparations were kept secret from the Afghans. Thus, for 
example, in order to effect the shoeing of the horses attached to the 
Russian Mission, they were first of all brought into the Mission quar- 
ters and shod during the night, the utmost caution being observed in 
the operation. 

At length, during the last days of November (O. S.), the Wazir in- 
formed General Razgénoff that the Amir intended leaving Kabul on the 
Ist (13th) December, and that, therefore, the members of the Mission 
ought to prepare to start too. The time for the departure was arranged 
during the night. 

‘The members of the Russian Mission had no sleep on the night of 
the Ist (13th) December, because they hourly expected the arrival of the 
Wazir with instructions regarding their withdrawal from Kabul. It 
was not till 3 o’cloek in the morning of the 2nd (14th) December that 
he made his appearance, and hurriedly conveyed the Amir’s orders 
regarding the passave through the city. The Amir himself had by this 
time quitted the Bala~Hissar. 

The members of the Mission groped in the dark for a long time 
through the empty streets of the city, their route following circuitous 
by-ways, and so they joined the Amir’s cortege outside the walls of 
Kabul. A halt of some hours to rest was made at Kala-i-K4zi, the 
journey being continued the next day. 

The withdrawal of the Russian Mission from Kabul had all the 
appearance of areal flight, and involuntarily recalled to the minds of 
those who took part in it the triumphal entry into Kabul of the same 
Mission in July of that very year. Sze (ransit gloria mundi, or, to 
speak more correctly, Sie /empora mutantur ! 

The metobers of the Mission had now to travel far less com- 
fortably than during the summer, and the Wazir was not nearly so 
solicitous and obliging as the Adm-ndb. During the summer, the 
daily marches were more like pleasant excursions, for the very moment 
the dear guests came to each particular halting-cround, everything 
was in readiness for them. Now the memlers of the Russian 
Mission sometimes felt, cold and hungry for whole hours together 
inthe open whilst waiting for their tent to be pitched. And during 
the march, too, there would he ihe same short commons, for not only 
would dinner be conspicuous by its absence, but hot water for tea 
was often not to be had. It would seem too that the Amir, equally 
with the members of the Russian Mission, suffered from the insufficien- 
cies and privations of the winter journey. It was in any case, however, 
an extremely fortunate cireumstance that the weather remained favour- 
able for the fugitives. The winter of 1878 was altogether more mild 
than any previously known winter in Afghanistan, for even such passes 
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as the Kalui, Unnai, and Ak-Rabat had scarcely any snow upon them. 
Nevertheless the mountain streams and rivulets were all frozen over, and 
this made the route very slippery, so that wherever it passed over ice- 
‘bound river-beds, &c., or rose to, or descended from, passes, the track 
had to be sprinkled over with sand. 

Regarding his departure from Kabul, the Amfr Shir-Ali sent notice 
to the KEnelish generals commanding the forces operating against 
Afghanistéin in the following letter :— 

“To the hearts of the far-seeing officials of the British Government 
be it known that I never desired, and I never intended, that the 
bonds of friendship and good-breeding which had for several years 
existed between the two adjoining sovereignties should have been 
broken. But since war has come from you, and invasion of Afghan 
territory has been carried out by you, I now, therefore, with the 
advice of all my dignitaries* and exalted personages and of the 
Afghan soldiery, am leaving my army and sovereignty, and with a 
few dignitaries am starting for St. Petersburg, the capital of the 
Russian Emperor, in order that the exact state of our relations may be 
made known to all the other Governments at a Congress which 1 shall 
there convene. 

“Tf you, relative to the affairs of Afghanistan, have any words 
(pretensions) with me, the servant of God, then you can send them to 
St. Petersburg; and, moreover, Jay bare all your intentions, so that your 
words (pretensions or demands) may he made known and clear to all the 
representatives of the whole of the Powers. 

“Tf, besides this, your intentions shall consist in having enmity 
with the inhabitants of Afghanistan, then the defender and true pre- 
server of this people will be the Lord God. 

«This is my intention and unalterable decision. Friday, 18th 
Aal-Hidji 1295 H., that is, the 1st (15th) December 1878.” 

The Amir, at the same time, beeeed General Razgénoff to also 
communicate to General Kaufmann his intention to proceed to St. 
Petersburg. 

Irom Bamian the Amir sent General Kaufmann yet another letter, 
in which he told him of his intention to proceed to Russia, in order to 
make a personal request to the Emperor for assistance against the 
Knelish. This letter bore date corresponding to the 10th (22nd) 
December, and ran as follows :—= 

“After the expression of the words of friendship and goodwill, be 
it known to Your open and friendly heart as follows :— 

« Prior to this date, I have informed You, gracious friend, regard- 
ing the advance of the English into Afghan territory, and respect- 
ins the fights that have taken place between the two countries, and 
also how that I, agreeably to Your friendly advice, given to me by 
direction of the Tligh Hazrat, His Imperial Majesty, have held out 
to them (the English) the olive-branch, and, finally, how that they 
have paid no attention to this act. All this is probably intelligible 
to You. 





® This translation from Persian into Ruasian is evidently a very ungrammatical one. 
T only allude to the subject, however, to say that it was made by Sub-Lieutenant Naziroff, 
the Intvrpreter to the Russinn Mission.— dutdor. 
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“ After the despatch to Your Excellency (my friend) of the letter,*. 
in the presence of this servant of the Most High God, were assembled 
allthe Afghdn notables, all the Sirdéys, and military chiefs. ‘I hey 
declared that the English Government could have no other thonght, no 
other wish except that we should have no friendly accord or alliance 
with the Russian sovereignty, known throughout the world, and that we 
should not allow to remain in Afghan territory the Envoy of the Russian 
sovereignty. They told me that such a wish was unbecoming , because the 
sovercionty, known throughout the world, had stretched out to us the 
friendly hand, and that we should, therefore, renew the old friendship, 
and stand strongly and firmly on the highroad of friendship with 1. 
That formerly when we were in friendship with Russia, forty years ago, 
we had to endure misfortunes, and if now we were all to be overthrown, 
then no kind of harm would be done to the edifice of friendship.  'Ticy 
then went on to say that, in their opinion and idea, I should myself pro- 
ceed to St. Petersburg, the capital of the Exalted Hazrat, His lhaperial 
Majesty, and lay before a Congress in the renowned sovereiguty, and 
repeat in the presence of His Imperial Majesty, all that I had to say 
relating to the English Government, declaring, at the same time, on 
what sort of pretext the English Government had invaded Afyhiin 
territory, what the affair signitied, and how undeserving the Afghay 
Government was of such treatment. hey added that my going over 
to the side of the renowned sovereignty would, God willing, bmi 
much advantage, because, of course, the right side must lie in the ceutre 
(capital) of so mighty a Power, 

“On the basis of such an opinion on the part of my well-wishers, 
TI, the servant of the Most High God, have decided upon starting for 
St. Petersburg, leaving my fortunate son, Sirdér Muhammad-Yakab- 
Khan, as commander of my forees, and the other great personages at 
their respective posts. To my son I have entrusted authority, and 
have directed him to administer the State and army. I myself and 
several rulers have gone over to that side which we have resolved 
to follow. 

“ About all this I intimate to You, as to a sympathetic friend and 
as to the organiser of good government. 'To say more would be super- 
fluous.” 

This letter did not. reach Tashkand antil the 23rd December 1878 
(4th January 1879). It may here be observed that the great distance 
which separates Kabul from Tashkand, about 1,300 verstst (S652 miles), 
Was very inconvenient as regards the transmission of correspondence 
between the Afghén Government and the Russian authorities in 
Turkistén. Thus, when the Amée arrived at Dodb on the 15th (27th) 
December, he only received General Kaufmunn’s letter dated 14th 
(26th) November! The text of this letter was as follows :— 

Your Hicunxess,—“ After wishes for Your complete success in all 
Your undertakings, my words are the following :-— 

“General Razrdénoff, who is now with his suite within the limits of 
Your God-granted Government, has communicated to me Your desire 


® His lotter sent from K4bul on the 26th November (8th December). —Anshor. 


+ This is the distance given in the Russian text, but the figure , 
ge ee : 0 figures appear to be 
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to be cured of a cough that troubles you. As itis difficult to effect a 
cure without the aid of a doctor, I, for the sake of friendship, am send- 
ing to Kabul Doctor Yavérski, with orders to join the Russian Mis- 
sion which is there. I esteem it an agreeable duty to acquaint Your 
Highness that Your envoy, Kamnib Muhammad-Hassan, with his suite, 
is living at Tashkand, and that all the members of your Mission are in 
good health. 

“Your Highness’s friendly letter, dated 8th* Zul-Kaada, I have 
received, and I offer You my sincere thanks for it.’ 

Only that! Nota single word about the burning question of the 
Anglo-Afehan struggle, not a hint about any aid ! 

A little while afterwards General Razgéunoff received a letter from 
General Kaufmann, containing a censure for his voluntary decision to 
quit Kabul, without having received permission to do so from the 
Central Government. He, at the same time, expressed his disapproval 
of the extracts which General Razgdnoff had made from his letters, 
and which he had communicated to the Amir. Diplomatic notes 
should never be framed from confidential communications,” explained 
General Kaufmann.t To this letter he also attached a telegram, dated 
4th (16th) December, which informed General Kaufmann that the 
English Ministry had given to the Russian Ambassador in London posi- 
tive assurances that the independence of Afghanistan would be preserved. 
In this letter, too, General Kaufmann communicated the orders of the 
Central Government relative to the recall of the Russian Mission to 
Tashkand. In conclusion, and as a postscript to his letter, General 
Kaufmann added the telegram recently received by him from the Gédlvs, 
in which mention was made of the Amir having left Kabul for Afghan- 
Turkistan, and of Yakdb-Khan, who had only recently been proclaimed 
ruler of Kabul, having left for Jalalabad in order to enter upon negotia- 
tions with the English. Jixpressing a doubt as to the correctness of the 
last part of the information, General Kaufmann wrote: The Amir-Salub’s 
idea to retire with his troops into Afehan-Turkistén is a very good one ; 
but, God forbid, that he should betake himself to Russia. This cireum- 
stance would very greatly complicate the affairs of Afghanistan.” Gen- 
eral Kaufmann, therefore, counselled the Amir to await at Mazar-i- 
Sharif a better state of things, and, if he could do so, conclude a peace 
with the English. 

At Rui, General Razeénoff received my letter sent off from Mazar-i- 
Sharif, and he then learnt for the first time that my appointment to join 
the Russian Mission was actually being carried out. 

On the 20th December 1878 (Ist January 1879) the Amir and 
the Russian Mission arrived at Tash-Kurgan. Here Shir-Ali decided 
to remain for several days, in consequence of which determination, 
as the reader already knows, I got my orders to go on to ‘ash- 
Kurgan. 

“You see, Doctor, that the position of our Mission at Kabul was 
not a very nice one,” said General Razednoff, as he concluded his story. 





* 22nd October (3rd November) 1878.—Author. 

+ The Russians do not publish books corresponding to the “ Blue,” “ Yellow,” and 
“White” of England, France, and Germany. As an example, however, of what use they 
make of ours, see Soboleff on the Correspondence relating to Kandahar.—W. LE. G. 
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“ The worst of it all was that I positively had no information as to what 
sort of relations I ought to maintain with the Amir. General Stolaitoff 
kept all his conferences with the Amira most complete secret from 
me. And what he said to the Amfr God alone knows. You are for- 
tunate—a hundred times fortunate—that you were not with us in that 
4 months’ imprisonment into which the stay of the Russian Mission at 
Kabul really resolved itself. 

“ Youhave not, therefore, experienced that perpetual anxiety and that 
deadly suspense which all of us had to go through.” 

But in this I did not agree with General Razgdénoff, because I felt 
sorry, ax well as annoyed, that I had not experienced those strong sen- 
sations which the members of the Russian Mission at Kabul felt, especi- 
ally during the last days of their stay in that city. 

During the evening of the day of my arrival at Tash-Kurgan, 7.e., 
on the 23th December 1878 (6th January 1879), the Wazir and the 
Kazi came tu the tent occupied by the members of the Russian Mission. 
They had been sent by the Amir to weleome me, and also to ascertain 
whether I had got over the journey to Tash-Kurgan prosperously. They 
asked too whether I had been well received by the Luinab Khush. Dil- 
Khin. ‘The next day, the 26th December 1878 (7th January 1879), 
I had an audience of the Amir Shir-Ali-KKhan, and at this audience 
were present all the other members of the Russian Mission. 

Atter the first interchange of salutations and of the well-seasoned 
metaphors, customary to the East, comparisons, compliments, &e., &c., 
the Amir spoke very fully about his own position at this time, about his 
struggle with the English, and about his proposed journey to Russia, 
“in order to beseech the great Russian Tsar to defend him against the 
Enplish. 

“ Before the war the English used every endeavour to gain me over,” 
said the Amir, “and to draw me to their side. They gave me money 
and arms and promised to enlarge my territory, but I refused all their 
offers, preferring the friendship of Russia to all their promises. I know 
what English promises and Hnglish gifts signify, for the history of 
their dealings with Indian rulers is too instructive and too manifest 
to be hid from the eyes. Now let them know that I will place the 
key of the gates of India in the hands of Russia, who is friendly 
to me. 

The Amir then spoke of the latest political events in Europe, and 
asked me whether Russia had not begun a fresh war with ‘Turkey, 
&e., &e. 

He talked much, too, about prominent historical personages, as, for 
example, about Peter the Great, whose memory he positively appeared 
to reverence; about Alexander I, Nicholas I, Napoleon I, and about 
modern politicians, such as Prince Bismarek, Prince Gortchakoff, &c. 
&e, One could not but perceive how strongly the Amir desired to give 
the members of the Russian Mission the idea that neither history nor 
the political condition of modern Europe was unknown to him, And 
it must indeed be acknowledged that he displayed, during the conversa- 
tion on these topics, very sound and positively rare, for an Asiatic sover- 
eign, ideas regarding the present political-economic state, not only of 
Europe, but also of the world, in general. 
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At the close of the audience which lasted for 3} hours, I medically 
examined the Amir, and I diagnosed his complaint to be chronic catarrh 
of the throat and larynx. After discussing with him as to the curative 
system to be adopted, I returned to my own tent. 

On the 27th December (8th January), I subjected the Amir for the 
first time to the action of a steam inhaler. This method of treatment 
interested him very much, and he had evidently seen nothing of the kind 
before. He questioned me for a long time about the construction of the 
inhaler, and it would seem that he could not at all comprehend why the 
water ascended into the vertical cylinder. He completed his enquiries 
with a compliment, saying: “Although the Doctor-Sahib is only 23 
years old, he has the knowledge of a man of 60.” I will not say that this 
compliment was very pleasing to me, even though it was well meant. 

On this date a post armved from Kabul. Yakab-Khan reported to 
his father that the Kiglish had occupied Jalalabad. Now, as some days 
previously, the Amir had received from General Kaufmann the assurance 
that the independence of Afghanistan would be maintained by the Eng- 
lish, he sent the Wazir to General Razednolf to inquire what this contra- 
diction in speech sicnified. . 

On the 28th December (9th January), I again went tothe Amfr for 
the purpose of causing him to inhale the steam jet. On this occasion he 
had with him a great gathering of Sirdars, and amongst them were 
many whom 1 did not recognise, but others I had seen before on the occa- 
sion of my first visitto Kabul. Thus amongst them were the following : 
Habibulla-Khan, the Amir’s nephew, who was sent by him to meet the 
Russian Mission on its journey to Kabul in the month of July; lal- 
Muhammad-Khan, the governor of Bamidn, the Akhund-Sthib or Court 
Physician, whom I had met at the dying-bed of the Prince Abdullah- 
Jain. OF€ course, it must be added that the Kazi and the Wazir were 
also there, as the ordinary attendants who occupied respectively the 
right and left side of the Amir. 

When I took out the inhaler from its case and began to bring it into 
operation, the Amfr, with evident satisfaction, began to explain to those 
before him the way the apparatus was used, and he proceeded with gusto 
to describe to them my method of treatment, saying, in conclusion, that 
it was not surprising that benefit should be derived from such a delicate 
method of cure, because foreign doctors were, as a rule, better than 
Afghan, seeing that they knew so much more; for Afghan doctors in ail- 
ments of all kinds cram their patients with only one sort of mixture. 

The Kazi, as became a wily diplomat, immediately asked me for 
some medicine, complaining of ill-health, althongh he was at the time 
perfectly well. The Wazir too had, on the previous evening, very much 
wished to try the effect of a steam jet from my inhaler. And he, there- 
fore, also began to complain of feeling pain in his throat, saying that he 
had nearly choked. I examined his gullet, and not perceiving uny sort 
of derangement of the mucous membrane, I advised him, in order to 
ease his mind, to take small gulps of cold water. On receipt of this 
advice, the Wazir displayed, upon his dissatisfied countenance, a black 
expression, glancing askew through the cylinder of the inhaler, and not 
saying another word. The next day, in answer to my question as to how 
his throat was, he replied : “It is nothing; all pain has left me.” 
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During the evening of the same day, the Wazir and the Kazi came 
to our tent, and, after the usual salutation, which the former punctually 
delivered every morning and evening on helialf of the Amir, they pro- 
ceeded to business. The Wazir held in his handtwo letters. Oneof these 
was from the Kdmudd, the Afghan Envoy at Tashkand, addressed to the 
Wazir, not to the Amir. It ran approximately as follows :— 


“On the 12th (24th) December, the Governor-General of Russian- 
Turkistin, General Aide-de-Camp Von-Kaufmann, sent for us, and said 
that he would now no longer require us to remain at Tashkand, and that 
we might return to Afgidnistan. He handed to us various presents fcr 
the Amfr-Sahib (may God prolong his life!) saying that he was himself 
soon going to St. Petershnrg. We then returned to our own abode. 
Soon afterwards General Kaufmann again sent for us, and shewed us a 
telegram from St. Petersburg in which it was stated that the Amfr-Sahib 
(Guay his reign be prolonged!) had left Kabul for Afehan-Turkistan, and 
that Yakdb-Khan bad started for Jalaléhdd. In bidding us farewell, 
the Governor-General expressed the opinion that the Afghan difficulties 
would, if God willed, be removed in a peaceful manner. After this we 
left Tdéshkand for Samarkand. Here we received a letter from the Amir- 
Sihib.* The Amir’s letter to the Russian Governor-General was also 
there, and I communicated its contents by telegraph to Tashkand. I 
then wrote a letter to General Kaufmann asking him for a more detailed 
and definite answer to the question relating to armed assistance to 
Afghanistan. I shall remain at Samarkand until I receive the Governor- 
General’s answer. 

In the meantime General Kaufmann addressed the Amir another 
letter, dated 12th (24th) December, to the following effect :— 

“ Axtre-SAutsa,— May our friendship flourish. 

“ After expression of my wishes that You may have health and sue- 
cess in all Your undertakings, my words are as follow :— 

“Your friendly letter, dated 24th Zul-Kaada,t [have received with 
joy, and, on hearing of Your health, 1 was very greatly pleased. 1 have 
also received the copy of the letter sent to You by the Governor-General 
of India. 1 thank You for it, 

“The English Ministers have given our Ambassador in London posi- 
tive assurance that the independence of Afghanistdn will he preserved by 
them. Therefore the Sovereign Emperor has, firstly, been pleased to 
order me to communicate this fact to You; and, secondly, to express to 
Your Highness His Majesty’s sineere wish to preserve friendly relations 
with Your Highness in the future. 

“As I propese to soon proceed to the capital of the Russian 
Empire on the affairs of the territory entrusted to my charge, and as 
I do not desire to detain Your confidential servants here any longer, 
since they are at the present time so necessary to Yourself, I have 
permitted the worthy Adm-ndb, Mirza-~Muhammad-Hassan-Khan, and 


Alija-Ghulam-Uaidar-Khin, and the two officers with them to leave 
TVashkand. 








° Probably the one sent off from Kiibul on the 26th November (8th December).— Author, 
+ That is, 8th (20th) November, in answer to General Kaufmann’a letter, dated 21et 


October (2nd November), in which he advised the Amir to offer the English “ the olive- 
branch of peace.”—Author. 
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“T beg Your Highness to communicate to me, as to Your sincere well- 
wisher and good friend, news of all Your affairs. Letters from You, 
received after my departure for St. Petersburg, I will direct to be sent 
on to me by special messenger* until the time arrives for me to return 
to Tashkand. 

“T shall be glad of Your prosperity, and I shall be afflicted if it pleases 
God to send You fresh trials. I beg You to accept as reminiscences of 
me the humble gifts which I have sent to You through the Kdémndo, 
Mirza-Muhammad-Hassan-Khan. 

‘May the Most High preserve You in good health for many years 
to the prosperity and joy of Your subjects.” 

After this letter had been read out, the Wazir communicated to the 
members of the Russian Mission the contents of a proclamation distri- 
buted by the Knglish throughout Afghdnistén. This proclamation was 
written in Persian, and the following was its text : 


(Here Dr. Yavorski gives a Russian translation of the proclamation 

an question.) 

At the same time, the Kazi and the Wazir corroborated the 
intelligence as to the occupation of the town of Jalalabid by the 
Peshawar column of the English army, which was gradually advance. 
ing upon Kabul from the one side, and upon Kandahar from the 
other. Arlducing these facts, the Wazir and the Kazi asked what 
it all meant ? 

“ General Kaufmann speaks to us of the assurances of England to 
respect the integrity of Afghanistan,” said they. ‘* Meanwhile an Enelish 
army is occupying town after town, one place after another. There 
seems to be something false about this. One of two things must be the 
case—either England is deceiving Russia, and with her Afchdnistén, or 
Russia is giving over Afghanistan to the merey of England, concealing, 
under the mark of friendship, the false assurances of the English 
Ministers.” 

Hereupon General Razgonoff tried to release himself from an incon- 
venient dilemma, but they held to what they said. 

“ About this matter we can the more readily form an opinion,” they 
continued, “ since General Kaufmann, in allowing the members of our 
Mission to return, gave them nothing, nor did he even make over to them 
a definite answer of any kind. All the world knows that the Amir-Sahib 
has received the Russian Mission with becoming honour, whilst he refused 
to receive that Mission which the English offered him. It would be 
dishonourable and, in the highest degree, foolish on the part of Russia 
to refuse to give her aid to Afghanistan at this present time, or to 
decline to receive the Amir-Sdhib. We have hitherto supposed that 
Russia is a mighty Power, and that she does not deceive her friends. 
But now, by refusing her aid to Afghanistan, she will completely ruin 
her affairs in India, and also in Turkistan ; for the inhabitants of both 
countries will come to regard her with eyes very different to those 
which they have hitherto used. Therefore, the Amir-Sahib has 
directed us to tell you, General, that if the Russian Government will 


not receive him at St. Petersburg, and will not intercede for him with 





* Chapar.— Author. 
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England, then he will be sorry if events, not altogether agreeable to 
Russia, do not come about.” 

This unintelligible allusion to some kind of future events have 
remained unexplained. How could events of this description be brought 
about? What had the Amir in his mind? But General Razgdénoff 
either did not hear the last expression, or he pretended not to hear it ; for 
he remained perfectly silent, gazing, during the whole of this econver- 
sation, at his grey-coloured felt boots. The Wazirand the Kazi remained 
silent forsome time. They then exchanged two or three hurried phrases, 
and finally asked that a decided answer should be given them to the 
question, Will the Amir-Sdhib be received by the Russian Government 
at St. Petersburg or not ?” 

“T cannot give you a definite answer to this question,’ 
eral Razgonoff, “ since the matter does not rest. with me.” 

“ But what is your personal opinion ?”’ persisted the Wazir. 

To this General Razgénoff answered that, in his personal opinion, 
Russia would act badly if she did not receive the Amir. 

Then the Wazir and Kdzi, having requested that General Razgonoff 
would write the purport of all that they had said to him to General 
Kaufmann, bowed and took their leave. 

At this time we wereinformed that messengers from the Beg of 
Shirébiéd had arrived. They had come to Tash-Kurgan, under orders 
from the Beg, to know why the Russian Mission was remaining so 
long there, whilst General Razgénoff, in a letter written a long time 
previously, had told the Beg that the Russian Mission to Kabul would 
soon pass through Bukharan territory. 

“We have prepared everything on our bank of the Amu in order 
to receive, as is befitting, the exalted Mission,” said the messengers. 
* We have long been waiting for you on our bank, and have at length 
decided to ascertain the cause of such delay.” 

Amongst other items of intelligence, they told us that the Amir 
of Bukhara had left Shahr-i-Sabz for Kdrshi, and that he was there 
awaiting the arrival of the Russian Mission. The messengevs were, 
of course, rewarded and furnished by the Russian Mission with letters 
to the Beg of Shirabad, and were then allowed to return. It is to be 
noticed that these men did not come to Tish-Kurgdn by the usual 
road vid Patta-Guzdr and Mazar-i-Sharif, but by the more direct route 
across the sandy steppe. 

“We did this,” they said, “ through fear of meeting with the 
Afghéns.” 

That same day news was received at Tash-Kurgdn to say that the 
Momands had gone over to Shir-Ali’s side from the date of the release 
of Yakdab-Khan, and that they were continuing to make themselves 
felt by the English, Thus a short time before the receipt of the 
report in question, they had plundered an English transport-train, and 
had driven off several hundreds of camels. 

On the 29th December (10th January) I started off to pay my 
usual morning visit to the Amir. On this occasion the Wazir, who 
had always been sent by the Amir to request me to come, invited Mr. 
Malevinski to go with me; but none of the other members of the Mission 
were asked to gotoo. As soon, therefore, as General Razgénoff learnt 
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that Mr. Malevinski was going with me to the Amfr, he annouuced 
that he and all the other members of the Mission would accompany 
me. Accordingly they all set off. 

When we entered the Amir’s tent, one could not but notice how 
surprised he was to seeallthe membersof the Mission coming before 
him without any invitation on his part. On this occasion he did not 
converse with freedom, and indeed scarcely spoke at all to us, 
so that we soon tovk our leave. As we were returning to our 
tent, Mr. Malevinski confided to me, as a great secret, that General 
Razgdénoff had received a letter from General Kaufmann, and that in 
this letter orders were given to him to withdraw his mission from 
Afghanistan, or rather the recall was reiterated which he had already 
received. But in this communication there was something quite new, 
at least as regards myself. Thus General Kaufmann communicated 
in this letter orders about my remaining at Mazdr-i-Sharif after the 
Russian Mission should have left the limits of Afghdnistan, if the 
Amir desired to have my services. 

General Kaufmann wrote: “In the event of the Amir-Sahib not 
requiring Doctor Yavérski, he should return to the Amir Muzaffar- 
Khan of Bukhara in order to render him medical aid. He will be 
accompanied by Yesau/ (Captain of Cossacks) Buldtsel and by Aulic- 
Councillor Chanusheff, who are now attached to the Afghdn Mission.” 

Later on, in the same letter, the dread was expressed lest the Amir 
should go to Russia, “ which God forbid,” although the idea of Shir- 
Ali leaving Kabul for Mazar-i-Sharif with his troops met with General 
Kanufmann’s approval. 

The revelation of these “ secrets” struck me as being strange. 
And yet J was very dissatistied with General Razgdnoff for his misplaced 
secrecy, and it seemed funny that he should wish in the case of matters 
that were obviously of not the slightest moment to be so close. This 
particular letter had been received several days before, and yet I had 
been told nothing about General Kaufmann’s arrangements concerning 
me personally—a matter of very great importance to myself. 

“Tt is evident,” I thought to myself, “that they will refuse to allow 
the Amir to go to Russia,’ and I pictured to myself what would happen 
after such refusal had been communicated to him, and my own position, 
with a rejected Amir, cast upon the mercy of fate. How, then, could I 
not imagine myself to be the sole “evening sacrifice for the sins of one 
and all?” 

But my gloomy thoughts soon gave place to brighter and even 
lively imaginations when I reflected that I might play the part of 
Physician-in-Ordinary to nearly all the Central Asian potentates, by 
taking advantage of a suitable opportunity, to use a more or less 
high-flown expression. The bad impression produced upon me by 
Malevinski’s communications altogether vanished after I had taken a 
walk through the city and its suburbs. The fact was that, from the 
first day of my arrival at Tash-Kurgan, I demanded of the Amir com- 
plete freedom of action, and on this particular day I was not slow to 
take advantage of the permission then given me. I can say, not with- 
out pride, that I was the only member of the Russian Mission to 
Kabul who dared to break through the perpetual imprisonment within 
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the four walls of a house or of a tent, and who regularly every 
day took his rides or walks through the suburbs of the town of 


Ta4sh-Kurgan. 


The town of Tash-Kurgdn had, at the particular time of which I am 
speaking, completely changed its normal appearance. The usually 
poor quiet-looking place, with its dirty and gloomy bazaars, now seem- 
ed to have been restored, and to have entered upon the noisy life of a 
temporary capital. A very city of tents stretched along it from west 
to south, and these tents were so pitched as to form in every direction 
through their lines rows of streets and of side alleys. In this huge 
city of canvas were the various troops who had come with the Amir, 
and above the various tents Hoated standards of battalions and of 
squadrons. Almost in the very centre of the camp, but more towards its 
western edge, rose up a white cone-shaped tent which struck the 
eye on account of its gigantic size. ‘This was the temporary abode 
of the Amir. Like the one which was occupied by the members of the 
Russian Mission, it had two flies, t.e., it had double walls of canvas 
with a space of 34 feet between them. The cone-shaped roof was 
also double. In all the four walls there were openings for windows 
and for doors, and each of these had a roll of canvas to let down in 
front of it when required ‘The tent measured 63’ x 56’, and it was 
21 feet high. 1t was supported by one pole placed in the centre of the 
cone. ‘ The roof of the tent was further secured by means of cords tightly 
stretched and fastened down by iron pegs let into the ground, whilst 
at each corner of the side-walls were inserted slender but strong wooden 
uprights. This description of tent, notwithstanding its vast dimen- 
sions, can be made very portable ; and, as a rule, it cun be carried on the 
pack-saddles of two or three sturdy mules. ‘The interior of the tent 
was fitted up very modestly; on the floor were spread Turkuman 
and Khurassan carpets. ‘The spot whereon sat the Amfr was raised 
slightly above the ground, and was covered with a Kashgar carpet of 
silken web, and over it was thrown a tiger’s skin. Round pillows were 
placed beside each arm of the Amir, who sat in the Asiatic way, z.e., with 
his legs bent under his body. A complete absence of furniture was 
noticeable throughout the tent. 

Such was the tent occupied by the Amir when he gave audiences 
to the members of our Mission, or held a Darbar for his Sirdars, or when 
he was engaged in his State affairs. 

The procedure adopted throughout Afghanistan in matters relating 
to the law very forcibly recalls to mind the patriarchal times. Almost 
every judicial case comes to the eyes or ears of the Amir, and every 
sentence passes from his lips. Once, when I advised Shir-Ali 
for purely therapeutic reasuns to speak as little as possible, both 
out of doors as well as in his tent, he indignantly exclaimed: “ You 
do not know what kind of people my subjects are. ‘They are ready 
to come to me for every trifling thing, and therefore every judi- 
cial case, however insignificant it be, comes before myself, so that 
constantly in my ears resounds the ery” “ Amir-Sahib!? © Amir- 
Sahib!” The pretensions of all, therefore, ] must satisfy ; with euch 
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one I must speak of that of which he has need, even though the 
matter be of no moment whatsoever. Were I to refuse but one of 
them his request, it would immediately be said that I wished to know 
of no one, nor of his affairs; that I did not desire to be bothered with 
work, and that I was a tyrant, and the like. Even now I know that many 
speak ill of me, and were I to behave, as you would have me do, with 
the simple folk, what need to speak about Sirddrs! No, Doctor- 
Sahib, you do not know the sort of subjects I have got.” 

The Amir generally used for his sleeping tent, or for the serving 
up of his meals, an ordinary Kirghiz yurta or felt-tent with scarcely 
any fittings in it at all. Alongside of this were pitched several other 
yurtas which contained his harem and the like, and when I attended the 
Amir to administer the steam inhaler, 1 was generally ushered into the 
yurta where he slept. 

On all sides of the Amir’s tents were posted pickets and guards, 
whilst four men, of huge proportions, in blue uniforms and shaggy 
head-dresses of striped wool, slowly marched up and down, carrying their 
muskets at ‘the present.” 

“ A thoroughly military life was now led both in the city and in the 
camp. At 7 a.m. the troops were roused by the morning-gun, which 
shook the dilapidated walls of the neighbouring citadel, whilst bands- 
men made their appearance on the glacis of the fort and struck up a 
Persian march ; and they played, it must be confessed, very fairly well. 
The discharge of the gun and the playing of the march were repeated 
at noon, and again at 6 P.M. 

And the same were often heard at all sorts of odd hours, such, 
for instance, as when the Amir went out for an airing, or, accom- 
panied by his falcons or his greyhounds, he proceeded on some hunting 
expedition. 


“Descrivtion oF TAsn-Kurcin (Kav). 


“ 'Tash-Kurgan is a fairly large town, and covers an area of from 42 to 
54 square miles. It is partially encircled by a mountain spur, at the 
end of which stands the citadel. The houses of Tash-Kurgan are very 
crowded together, so that it is only along the edges of the town that a 
green belt of vardens appears at certain seasons of the year. ‘Lhe great- 
er portion of the houses have cupola-shaped roofs, and, with but very few 
exceptions, have only one story. Some of the streets are paved 
with stone or are laid down with gravel; but of the good quality of this 
surface there is not much to be said. The bazaars are situated in the 
centre of the city along the banks of the Khulm stream, which is fairly 
wide. These bazaars are of the ordinary Central Asian type. There 
are the same innumerable narrow passages which take the place of streets ; 
the same infinite number of side-lanes and turnings in every direction ; 
the same decayed reed roofs, projecting from one row of shops to those 
opposite ; the same closely-packed and slovenly booths, in which sit with 
an air of importance the dabblers in politics and the vendors of various 
wares. verywhere there is the same darkness, the same dirt; whilst 
the same suffocating atmosplere perpetually reigns under the latticed 
partitions ; the same variously-clad and varied-tongued crowd saunters 
about each shop, or exchanges the same jokes at the corner of every 
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street and alley ; the same dainties and the same everlasting smoking 
kabdb are exposed to the view of the passes by. There is the same 
make-belief of buying and selling, the same appraising, the same trying 
giving opinion ; the same sniffing and. tasting, and then, with com- 
plete nonchalance, the customary rejection of the goods. Such go 
on daily and hourly in every Central Asian mart. And the seller thinks 
nothing ill of the would-be customer, if after haggling for half an hour 
he leaves without buying one single thing. For the thousandth time he 
will show the identical species of good ; for the thousandth time he will 
relate to every passer by the merits of his wares and all this he will 
go through quietly and with a certain degree of merit, and even not with- 
out satisfaction, though such may not be traceable in his eyes or discern- 
ible from his demeanour.” 

The population of Tash-Kurgén is probably not below 30,000 souls. I 
say only “probably ” because even the Afghan authorities do not know for 
certain what are the exact numbers of inhabitants. In the city the new- 
comers live side by side with the Tajiks or aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country, but they form the mass of the present population. Uzbaks, of 
the Mingbranch, preponderate amongst the inhabitants of Tash-Kurgan ; 
amongst them, however, are some Uzbaks of the Kattagan branch. Then, 
but in comparatively small numbers, come Afghans, Hindus, and Jews. 
«Tranians,” i.¢e., Persians, Turkumans, and also Hazdras, come to Tash- 
Kurgén only occasionally—the instances of their settling down for good, 
and all are rare. 

A considerable number of the city inhabitants are engaged in agri- 
culture, and therefore Tash-Kurgan on nearly every side is surrounded 
by a wide belt of ploughed fields. I have already said that large autumn, 
as well as spring, crops are raised in the neighbourhood. 

Ten versts (63 miles) to the north of Tash-Kurgdn are the ruins of 
an ancient, and apparently a large settlement. What these ruins are I 
could not ascertain, except that they bear the name Chifr-Abaf. 

On the evening of the 30th December (11th January 1879), during my 
customary visit to the Amir, I had a long conversation with him and 
with his adherents. 'The theme of this conversation was, of course, the 
political events that were occurring in Central Asia. 

“ What does the Doctor-Sahib think,” enquired the Amir of me, “ re- 
garding the feelings which the English entertain respecting myself.” 

L answered that they could scarcely be more friendly now than they 
were before. 

“Why? ” again asked the Amir. 

I answered, “TI think so, because, when the Amir-Sahib quitted Kabul 
for Afghan-Turkistan, he gave the English clearly to understand that he 
did not wish to have anything more to say to them, whilst his endea- 
vour was to become more intimate still with Russia.” 

“ You have spoken well,” the Amfr rejoined with vivacity. “The Eng- 
lish hate me because Ihave made over the keys of the gates of India 
into the hands of Russia.” They offered me money and arms, and they 
proposed to restore to me Peshawar and Kohdat,* if only I would enter 





* Tthink that the Amir on this occasion purposely exauedritel iis aiatiire of the 
offers made to him by the English. His doing so might, however, have been simply the 
habit of a regular diplomat, for he could have no reason to deccive me.— Author. 
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into an alliance with them ; but I preferred to refuse evarything they put 
before me, For me “the water of life*”? is dearer than all. lee: As 
my father stood by the side of Russia, so now I shall go to the Russian 
Emperor. Yes, honour, the essence of life, is dearer than everything. If 
the Russian Emperor too insults me, though he were then to give me 
100 millions, I would refuse all his friendship, and could no longer live.” 
Poor Amir!” thought I as he was uttering these sentiments. “ Thou 
dost not know that in General Kaufmann’s letter to General Razgénoff 
there are several lines which would completely shatter thy hopes regard- 
ing Russia.” “ It is well that the Amir has left for,Mazdr-i-Sharif, but 
God forbid, that he should come to us,”’ wrote General Kaufmann. 

The Amir, of course, did not know about this passage, for General 
Razgoénoff had not communicated it to him. But could I tell him about 
what had been written concerning him? Let the reader decide this 
question for himself. 

Up to this date, 41st December (12th January), General Razgénoff had 
not yet written to General Kaufmann about the conversation which 
had passed between himself and the Wazir and Kazi on the 28th Decem- 
ber (9th January). The Wazir asked him if he had done so several times 
aday. “ Will you soon write the letter tothe wovernor-General ?” and 
the answer he received was, “In half-an-hour the despatch will be 
prepared.” But this “half-an-hour” was prolonged into a day. Again 
came the question from the Wazir: ‘Is the letter ready?” and again 
the answer “No; it is not ready, because I have no information regard- 
ing the strength of the Afghan troops in Afghan-Turkistan.” The 
Wazir then immediately went off to the Amir, and soon brought back 
the answer. 

In Afchén-Turkistan there are about 20 battalions of infantry, and 
there are almost as many moreat Herat. Then General Razgdnoff did 
not write the letter, because the Afghans had not given him exact 
details about the military operations, and about their losses in the fights 
with the English.” And in this way he put off the despatch of his pro- 
mised letter from one day to another, so that news of interest, such as the 
English cecupation of Jalalaid, was not reported to the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Russian-Turkistan at. all. 

To-day, 3!st December (12th January), in answer to my question 
‘When docs the Amir-Sanib think of continuing his journey ?” he rep- 
lied, ‘ To-morrow.” 

At leneth, General Razgoénoff decided to read out to the Waazir 
extracts from General Kaufmann’s letter, in which he communicated the 
orders for the Kussan Mission to qnit Afghanistan, He then procecded 
to rend out thot portion of the letter in which the Amir was advised to 
conchvle a peace with England. This passage ran as follows :— 

“Tt would be well if tne Amfr-Séhib had acted upon my official advice 
to conclude a peace with Euwland.” This passage was evidently not under- 
stood hy the Wazir, for it | roduced on his countenance a puzzled expression. 
The phrase “ Ged forbid that the Amir-Sahib should come to Russia” was 
interpreted by General Razgénoff to the Wazirasa simple suggestion that 
the Amir should remain at Mazér-i-Sharif as long as possible, so it 


2 


* That is “ honour ’—a metaphor which it scems {to me was both characteristic and 
apposite.—Author. 
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also apparently failed to convey any important. meaning to the Wazir ; but 
when General Razgénoff read out the passage in the letter in which 
General Kaufmann spoke about his wish that the Amir should commu- 
nicate to him “only the sacred truth,” the Wazir angrily broke in with 
the answer, “The Amir has always done so. Before his departure from 
Kabul he wrote* to General Kaufmann to say that he had been defeated, 
and he then asked for military assistance.” General Kaufmann’s advice 
to the Amir to keep up direct relations with Yakab-Khan and with 
General Kaufmann himself called from the Wazir the return answer 
that “from the first the Amir has maintained a daily correspondence 
with Yakib-Khan, and that, as regards General Kaufmann, his relations 
would altogether depend on the General-Sihib (2. ¢., with General 
Razgonoff).” After this the Wazir once more asked if the letter to 
General Kaufmann was ready? When all the extracts from General 
Kaufmann’s letter had been read out to him, the Wazir intimated that 
what General Razgénoff had read out he could not communicate to the 
Amir. 

“T will go and say to the Amfr-Sihib that, if he thinks fit, he will 
himself hear what the General-Sahib has to say ; and, in that case, he will 
invite you to go to him,” continued the Wazir. “It is now the hour at 
which the Doctor-Sahib usually visits the Amir-Sahib. If it is necessary 
to communicate what has heen said to the Amir-Sdhib, then let the 
General-Sahib give the Doctor-Sahib the letter which he can read out to 
the Amir-Sahib.” 

But General Razgénoff would not give me the letter, offering his own 
services, and saying that he would himself go and read it out to the Amfr. 
Upon this the Wazir said that he would go at once and inform the Amfr 
respecting the Generai’s wish ; and he concluded by saying, “ If the Amir- 
Sahib thinks fit, he will hear you, and I will come to you accordingly.” 

Some time afterwards the Amir senta messenger to me, but he did not 
ask to see the General, Thus the Amir was never told either about the 
recall of the Russian Mission to Tashkand, or about General Kaufmann’s 
refusal to accept his wishes to be allowed to go to Russia. 

I cannot refrain from here expressing my surprise at the method 
adopted by General Razednoff in communicating to the Wazir the above 
extracts from General Kaufmann’s letter. he fact is that if these 
extracts had been read out to the Wazir, after prolonged consideration, 
some more reasonable idea would have suggested itself, either in the form 
of softening the communication and the effect it had in the eyes of the 
Wazir, or of avoiding the hot quarrel which went on whilst the extracts 
were being read between General Razgénoff and the Interpreter Naziroff. 
Thus the passages were first of all read-out in Russian; then they were 
altered also in Russian, and in this process their meaning was changed 
several times over, and, finally, they were rendered into Persian for the 
benefit of the Wazir. Ihave already said that the reading out of the 
extracts from General Kaufmann’s letter produced a very indefinite sort 
of impression on the mind of the Wazir, and I have grounds for the belief 
that he did not credit the authenticity of the extracts to which he bad 
been listening. 





* Shir-Ali-Khén’s letter to Geaeral Kaufmann despatched on 26th November (8th 
December) 1878.— Author. 
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The same day I received a letter from the Be@ of Shirdbad. After 
a whole string of compliments, with which he began his letter (for 
instance, he called me a “ Christian sage ””), he asked me whether I had 
yet joined the other members of the Russian Mission, and how they 
all were ? Did the Russian Mission soon purpose returning from 
Afehanistan to Tashkand, &c., &. He then asked for timely notice 
to be given him regarding the journey of the Mission through Shit- 
abad. I, of course, did not fail to answer the Beg’s letter, and the same 
day his messenger left Tash-Kurgan on his return to Shirabéd. To him 
I was obliged to entrust my private correspondence, and also my reports 
to the Russian authorities, since General Razgonoff had not yet written 
his promised letter to General Kaufmann, and I could not await the 
departure of the ordinary courier of the Mission; for, by so doing, I 
should have needlessly lost time. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wirn tue Arouin Amir. 


Journey of the Amfr from Tash-Kurgén to Mazdr-i-Sharif—Afghan troops—News of the 
later conquests of the English in Afghdnistén—Return of the Afghan Mission from 
Tashkand—The Amir receives an official refusal to his request to be allowed to go to 
St. Petersburg —Stormy debate at an audience with the Amir on the subject of this 
letter—A fresh messenger and another letter—The Amir is invited to go to Tashkand 
—His preparations for the journey—The Wazir and the Kazi—The Amir’s daily life ; 
his occupations and his amusements ; his harem—My visit to the Kazi. 


At 8 a.m. to-day, Ist (18th) January 1879, we set out from Tash- 
Kurgén. The whole camp was in a state of commotion, and noise was 
going on on all sides. Here horses and camels were being laden, there 
they were striking and rolling up tents. A little further on Afghan 
soldiers were forming up in parade order. The Amir’s tent alone still 
continued for a long time to rear its white cone-shaped roof above all the 
chaos and confusion. At last it, too, was struck and packed on the 
backs of three stout mules. Then there rattled forth a perfect roll of 
dums, and there resounded the melancholy air of some Afghan march, 
whilst from the walls of the citadel several salvos were fired. All this 
signified that the Amir had started on his journey. 

For his use there had been saddled a small but compact horse, with 
a broad chest, of the breed called Kadagdni. The English saddle 
on the animal’s back was covered with velvet embroidered in gold. 
The saddlecloth was made out of the fur of a black bear, which the 
Afghans told me had been shot in the mountains of Badakhshin. The 
bridle was also of English manufacture and had golden buckles, whilst 
the stirrups were ornamented with silver enamel. 

The costume in which the Amir rode was of the ordinary Afghan 
type (something like our military uniform of the new pattern, but with 
a deeper collar and with fuller and more pronounced skirts). Above 
this he wore a light fur-coat, and he had on striped  pantaloons, 
cut for riding, and gaiters. His headdress took the shape of a 
huldkh of black lamly’s-wool* (commonly called Astrakhan). His helt 
was of gold-lace, and from the left side hung an elegant sword of Kabul 
manufacture. The Amir carried no revolver. 

When the Amir’s horse was led up, a number of hands clasped him, 
and assisted him to mount. The pace at which he rode was a very 
uneven amble, sometimes rapid and at others slow. Behind him was a 
large suite of his adherents, and around the entire group were the 
members of his personal] guard. 

* Objectors to vivisection, which after all is only practised for man’s good, might with 
advantage turn their atvention to the way in which the best kind of so-called Astrakhan 
is obtainedl.— IP, £. G. 

In all probability the sword given to him by Lord Mayo at the Umballa Darbar of 
1868, with which, like his rival Abdul Raliman, he swore to “ strike down the cnemies of the 
English.”— W. &. G. 
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The members of the Russian Mission rode some distance behind 
the Amir, and they were attended by the Wazir and a small detachment 
of Afghan horsemen. 

During the march the Amfr made several halts, as though he would 
wait for the members of the Russian Mission to come up. But each 
time that he made a puuse of this kind, General Razeénoff, in his 
turn, also drew up and waited for the Amir to continue his journey, It 
was thus clear that General Razgénoff avoided mecting the Amir. But 
why? What was the meaning of his doing so? The members of the 
Mission told me that during the previous march across the Hindu-Kush 
ringe General Razgonoff also endeavoured to avoid, riding with the 
Amir. They explained this apparently mysterious behaviour on the 
part of the General in various ways. As I could not reconcile their 
explanations, I addressed myself direct to the General with the question— 
“Why do we not ride with the Amir?” ‘Do you not see, doctor,” 
(General Razgénoff answered me, “when we ride with the Amir, he so 
often turns to me with various questions of a political character. There 
wuld, of course, be nothing particular in his doing so, if he were not to 
put them in such a form as to compel me to give him my personal 
vpinion ;—and what have I got to say ?” 

Meanwhile, I personally had a great desire to ride with the Amir. I 
could not understand General Razeonoft’s dread of the Amfr’s questioning, 
although he mivht be obliged to give expresssion to his “personal opinion,” 
For, after all, personal contact was the best way of knowing the Amir— 
andl not hin alone, but a hitle of everybody and everything about him. 

On this oceasien the Amir evidently intended to speak to General 
Razeoncif at any price, for he halted on the ruad for a very considerable 
time. Thereupon, General Razgénoff turned off the road, and, avoiding 
a meeting which he evidently considered undesirable, so reached the next 
encamping-ground. Of course, the Amir did not overtake us; but he 
immediately rode off at a rapid rate across-country in pursuit of game. 
Now, I think, I know the real reason for General Razgdénoff’s dread of 
meeting the Amir. The fact was he had not yet sent off to General 
Kaufmann any despatches relating to recent events in Afghanistan, and 
he had not sent them off because he had not even written them. Ata 
mecting with the Amir the conversation would necessarily turn to 
political topics, and the Amir would, of course, hasten to ask whether 
General Razgénoff had reported to the Governor-General of Russian 
urkistén about the English occupation of Jalélébéd. And what could 
he answer to this question? I will answer this question in General 
Razgénoff’s own words. 

On this date, 1st (13th) January 1879, we made a very short march, 
not exceeding a distance of 10 vers¢s (63 miles). The encamping- 
ground was in the open country; for there is no village in the 
neighbourhood. The name of this particular locality is Gilja-Tui. 
It seemed strange to us, the members of the Russian Mission, that such 
a short march should have been fixed for this date, and yet it should int 
be forgotten that toan Amfr of Central Asia great rapidity in travelling 
is forbidden by the rules of native etiquette; and not only in Bukhara, 
but also in Afghanistan, a slow rate of progress is connected with 
Oriental notions of dignity. 
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Fresh news from Kdbul reached us on this date ; for Yakab-Khan 
reported to his father that though the English had occupied Jaldlabad, 
they had made no further advance in the direction of Kabul, From the 
Quetta direetion they had continued to push on towards Kandahar, and 
at the time that Muhammad-Yusuf-Khan had reported to Yakab-Khan 
they were not far from that city.* Yakab-Khan then went on to say 
that he was not proceeding to Jalél4béd,t but that, on the contrary, the 
English had invited him to enter into peaceful negotiations with them, 
addressing this communication to the “ Naib of Kabul.” To this invita- 
tion, Yabib-Khén said he had replied that he had not been empowered 
by his father to enter into any sort of negotiations with the English. 
He had, therefore, advised the English authorities to turn with this 
object to the Amfr, Shir-Ali-Khdn, himself. ‘ And since my father is 
at the present moment journeying to St. Petersburgh,” wrote Yakdb- 
Khan to the English, ‘ you can forward your proposals to that 
capital,” . 

That evening, when I was with the Amfr, he opened his conversation 
with the usual remark about ‘the evil days,’ and after giving expression 
to his customary remarks about the English having offered him money 
and arms, and about their having always promised to increase his domi- 
nions, he added that he had refused all their proposals and promises, and 
that he no longer wished to have anything to say to them. 

‘“‘T have concluded an alliance with Russia, and I will firmly adhere 
to my declaration. Let us see what Russia will do for us. Ihave made 
over to her the keys of the gates of India, and I have announced the 
conclusion of relations with her that are much closer than ordinary 
friendship. For the sake of this friendship, I have left my own 
sovereignty. And why ?—Because, forty years ago, my father was 
friendly towards Russia; and I am carrying out his will.” 

In saying this, the Amir constantly enquired what was my personal 
opiaion, and I of eourse to all such enquiries rejoined, as far as 
TI could, by general phrases. I could not indeed do otherwise; for I 
had no instructions in the matter, and neither General Kaufmann 
nor General Razgénoff had made me acquainted with any sort of 
programme. I must say that this circumstance, the non-receipt of any 
instructions, was very strange. My position, as the personal physician 
of the Amir, was such that I must, of necessity and quite apart 
from any wish of my own, play a political part. I was thus compelled 
by the force of my own position to give answers to various questions 
of a purely political character with which the Amfr plied me. It is clear 
that in such answers I could not but be at variance with what General 
Razgénoff himselft might say to the Amir. It is also clear that, in order 








* This letter from the Governor of Kandahéir was written about 15th (27th) 
Deceinber 1878, or some dnys before the actual occupation of Kandahar by the 
English.— Author, 

t The Amir’s prohibition against his going to Jalalabad was sent from Tdsh-Kurgan ; 
but the telegram on the subject in the @dlus, inserted in the previous chapter, was only 
received at Gilja-Tui.—Aulhor. 

t Otherwise there would be repeated those confused and often disagreeable expressions 
of the kind called quid pro quo that General Razgénoff made use of when he, in ignorance 
of the answere and advice tendered to the Amir hy General Stolaitoff, would answer ina 
totally different manner, Hence both T and General Razgénoff might hear from the Amifr’s 
lips the reproachful inquiry—‘ Which of you two is speaking the truth ? "— Author. 
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that there should be no variance between my statements and those of 
General Razgénoff, I should be informed, at least to some extent, of 
the political views of the Russian Government on the question at issue, 
and of its ideas with respect to Afghanistén and ber Amir. This, however, 
was not the case ; and I was consequently placed in an awkward position, 
—that of tacking between Scylla and Charybdis. To be called a liar, 
even out of the mouth of an Amir of Central Asia, would not be at all 
flattering ; and yet I could not always be saying—“I do not know.” In 
all probability, the Afghén Amir was not aware of my “neutral” 
position ; for he continued the conversation in the same spirit still 
further. 

“T have constantly heard and read,” said he, “that Russia 
is a powerful and upright sovereignty, and that in her policy she 
pursues only high and honourable aims, so that once she has given 
her word, she adheres to the same. On account of this report of 
Russia’s dealings, and because of the popular desire of my people, 
I, a small ruler, have had recourse to her high protectorate. Now 
Tand the Russian Government, z.¢., Afghanistan and Russia, form 
one united whole. I consider myself no more than a vassal of the 
Great White Tsar.” 

A few minutes later on our conversation changed the political turn, 
that was very inconvenient for me, for we now proceeded to travel to the 
province of ethnography. We went on to discuss the question of the 
origin of the Afghans. In a tone which left no sort of doubt or 
opening for reply, the Amir informed me that the ancestors of the 
Afghans were the Jews of old. 

On this subject I gave utterance to some perplexity, and I asked— 
‘‘Why, then, do the Afghans so hate and oppress the Jews, seeing 
that, according to the Amfr-Sahib’s own declaration, they are the 
brethren of the Afghans ?” 

“No,” answered the Amir, “ the Jews of to-day are not our brothers : 
they are pariahs and outcasts of humanity, 1 am speaking of the 
ancient Jews, and I said that they were the ancestors of the Afghans. 
You, of course, know very well from your sacred book, the Bible, 
what sort of people the ancient Jews were. They were celebrated for 
their proud, inflexible, and at the same time honourable, course of 
action. The Jews of the present day, on the other hand, know no 
God but money. Money—that is the Jehovah of the Israel of our 
time.” 

Then the Amir again turned to a political topic, and he turned, tt 
seomed to me, in a very skilful manner. 

“As the ancient Jews firmly adhered to their word, so I, as one of 
their descendants, have resolutely kept my promise to Russia. I have 
broken up my own sovereignty ;—and what will Russia do for me ?— 
This we shall soon see.” Thus the Amir brought our long conversation 
to an end. 

On the evening of this date there was a very high wind, and the 
heavens were covered with heavy-laden clouds, which were being 
swiftly borne from west to east, until they completely obscured with an 
impenetrable curtain the northern slopes of the Hindu-Kush. It was 
evident that in a short time we must look for a change in the weather. 
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Our halting-ground for the next day was to be at Naib-dbéd. The 
whole of that day a strong westerly wind blew; but a few drops of rain 
only fell on the parched-up soil. 

Behind me there followed from Tash-Kurgdn a whole campful of 
sick natives, amongst some of whom were noticeable very typical cases. 
Here, for example, was a consumptive patient in the last stage of 
disease. There achronic case of malarial fever; the man’s spleen being 
far beneath the level of his navel. There again a man with worms in 
his abdomen and with umbilical rupture. And, finally, there was a case 
of the worst type of venereal. On this date, again, did the Amir try to 
pump me; for during the period of my usual visit he spoke of the 
perfidy of his so-called friends. 

“Strange people they are!” exclaimed the Amir. “ Do they not 
understand that in doing their friends harm, they in reality hurt 
themselves ? Yes; there are certain people who treat their friends very 
badly.” 

The Amir laid special stress on the words “certain people.” ‘Who 
can these persons be?” thought I, and I waited for the Amir to explain 
himself ; but he went on to speak of France, saying, “ How Napoleon ILI. 
must have suffered when his ‘friends’ betrayed him !” 

Almost in the middle of what he was saying, the Amir suddenly 
ordered his Court Physician, the Akhund-Sdhib, to leave his presence, 
to the greatest surprise of that individual—surprise that was very 
clearly depicted on his broad countenance and in his large cold eyes. 
Neither did I comprehend the cause of this action on the Amfr’s 
part, and so I asked—* Why has this man incurred the Amit’s dis- 
pleasure ? ” 

* Don’t bestow your attention on this fool,” answered the Amfr: ‘he 
is not worthy of it.” 

I returned from the Amir very late in the evening of that day, and 
almost everybody was asleep in our tent. General Razgénoff himself 
was sleeping the sleep of the just, although he had not written his letter 
to the Governor-General of Russian Turkistan. 

On the 8rd (15th) January we came to Guri-Maér. The weather 
that day was frightful. Since 2 a.m. heavy rain bad been falling, and at 
7 A.M. a snow-storm was raging. A strong westerly wind carried with 
it whole clouds of drift snow, which blinded the eyes of the traveller. 
It seemed to penetrate everywhere, and that there was no escape from it. 
Still I was clad so substantially as to call forth a smile of amusement 
from all who saw me. 

(Here Dr. Yavérski gocs into a lengthy description of his get-up on the particular 


occasion, and in the next paragraph he proceeds to describe the palanquin in which the 
Amir was carried during this march.) 


(Text resumed.) 


After we had reached the top of the Ab-Dug pass, we were 
met by an elephant, carrying a howdah, which had been sent for 
the Amir’s ase by the Luinéb, Khush-Dil-Khén. On the crest of the 
pass, the Amir made a lengthened halt, going into a tower apparently to 
take his breakfast. The Wazir conveyed to General Razgénoff the 
Amir’s invitation to join him and partake of some tea; but he received 
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a refusal, to the effect that, since the encamping-ground was so near, it 
was not worth while to make a halt. 

As we rode into Guri-Mar, we saw drawn up both infantry and 
artillery. Soon afterwards the Amir came in, whereupon a salute of 2] 
guns was fired, 

On this date [3rd (15th) January] the Amfr sent the Wazir to me 
to say that he would not take bis usual inhalation, “ because,” said the 
Wazir, “the weather is very bad and the Amir’s tent has been pitched 
far away from that of the members of the Russian Mission; and on this 
avcount the Amir-Sahib begs that the Doctor-Saéhib will not trouble 
himself to visit him.” 

We now had a slight quarrel with the Wazir, which was brought about 
Ly his own greediness. At the time of our partaking of morning 
tea on this occasion it turned out that there was an insufficient supply of 
sugar. Mullah-Yakub, who had charge of both the tea and sugar, there- 
upon went straight off to the Wazir, and the sugar that he brought back 
with him was so limited in amount as barely to suffice for the use 
of the members of the Mission, so that the Cossack escort had to go 
without it altogether. Conversation then ensued on the subject, and 
the General added that he had more than once observed that the Cos- 
sacks had not enough of anything. Upon this Mullah-Yakub let 
drop from the point of his loquacious tongue the incautious phrase, 
that the Wazir had told him, that if the Cossacks knew what sugar 
was like, it was only thanks to him, the Wazir ; for before their visit to 
Afghdnistdu they certainly had no idea about it.”” This expression, 
coupled with the instigation of certain members of the Mission 
(especially Malevinski, who had some sort of grudge against the Wazir), 
was quite suflicient to cause General Razgouoff, who, generally speak- 
ing, was very cool and calm, to explede with anger against the Afghan 
Chancellor. ” 

“ It is necessary to give this mana bit of my mind,” he shouted ; 
“for he gives me trouble beyond measure.” 

Zamaan-Bek immediately conveyed this sentiment to the Wazir, 
who, though evidently displeased with the Mission generally, could 
not do anything else than express his regret for what had hap- 

ened. 
t The Wazir, whilst flatly denying that he had meant to use any 
expression insulting to the self-esteem of the Cossacks, explained the 
circumstance of his having sent an insufficient supply of sugar by the 
statement that the stock in camp had all run out, and that he had sent 
expressly for some to Mazar-i-Sharif. Thus the matter had appar- 
antly ended. 

But Malevinski, in his turn, wished to give the Wazira bit of 
his mind, and so the following occurred. 

Malevinski at Tash-Kurgan had made a collection of ancient coins, and 
he coveted eight pieces that were in the possession of a Hindu money- 
dealer. All were of silver, and bore the image and inseription of 
Antiochus, whilst some of them were as large asa silver rouble : their 
coinage, moreover, was perfect. The money-dealer began by asking 
Rs. 60 for these eight coins, but subsequently, for some reason or an- 
other,—perhaps it was because he saw that Malevinski very much wished 
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to have the coins,—he raised his price to the large sum of Rs. 600. 
Malevinski, of course, could not give this amount ; and in his disappoint- 
ment he related the story to the Wazir and to the Kazi. They promised 
him their aid, and they at the same time expressed a desire to tell the 
Amfr, who, they said, might buy the coins on his own account and then 
present them to Malevinski. From that date Malevinski zealously en- 
quired of the Wazir, day after day, as to whether the Amir would soon buy 
the coins for him ? Meanwhile Matevinski had them in his possession, and 
so the matter went on day after day. After the morning’s altercation, 
with the Wazir, Malevinski went to him and made over the coins to him, 
whereupon the Wazir came and laughingly asked, why Malevinski 
was so displeased ? 

I could not refrain from expressing my disapproval at the step which 
Malevinski had taken, the more so because he had selected a very incon- 
venient time fer soacting. All this was calculated to call forth under- 
hand dealing, more especially as the time had arrived for the Amir and 
his adherents to lose faithin Russia’s acts! Why, then, add to the 
difficulty of the position with such trifles ? 

After this episode the following conversation took place between Gen- 
eral Razednoff and the Wazir, who once more recalled to the recollection 
of the head of the Russian Mission the dangerous situation in which 

fvhdnistén was now plaeed. 

‘ Russia,” said the Wazir, “has promised Afghanistén her military 
aid. Before the Amir left Kabul he wrote to General Kaufmann to send 
thisaid from T'ashkand. Meanwhile we have not yet received any definite 
kind of answer.” “ Well,” remarked General Kazeéuoff, “ you must 
wait a little while longer.” 

“ But you see we cannot wait much longer,” objected the Wazir ; 
“for, if the Unelish should eceupy Kabul, our affairs will be altogether 
ina bad state. When once the administration of the country has been 
destroyed, it will be a diflicult matter to set it up again, if indeed it 
will be possible to do so.” 

To this General Razgénoff replied: “ Under any circum- 
stances It is necessary to wait, since it is the best thing to do at 
present. 7? 

“ Russia will assuredly carry out her promises,’ continued General 
Razeodnoff, “although as to the period of such fulfilment nothing definite 
ean be said at present. We, whoare here in the steppe, scarcely see what 
is going on in the political world, and, therefore, T cannot tell you any- 
thing definite. Our Government ceeupies a very lofty stand-point, and 
from this height it observes everything ; and if it gives you counsel, 
then, of course, such is the best and most opportune for the particular 
period, Therefore, whatever happons, it is expedient to await a favour- 
able time for action, ”’ 

As soon as the Wazir had left the tent, General Razgdénoff turned to 
me andsaid: Since the Amir-Sahib in the course of your visits to 
him so often turns to you with various questions regarding the present 
political circumstances of Afghdnistén and of her relations towards 
Russia, I consider it desirable to give you, so to speak, a basis on which 
you must found your answers and opinions.” He then proceeded to re- 
peat almost the very words spoken to the Wazir. 
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_ That very day we heard that, in the course of two days, the Afchdn 
Mission to Tashkand would reach Mazar-i-Sharif, accompanied by 
Yesaul (Captain of Cossacks) Buldtsel. 

Meanwhile General Razgénoff had not sent off his promised letter to 
General Kaufmann, and apparently had no intention of doing so. He 
was now always laying stress on the necessity “of adopting decisive 
measures for hastening the departure of the Russian Mission for 
Tashkand.” 

On the 5th (17th) January we reached Mazar-i-Sharif. On the 
march the members of the Russian Mission, as a rule, rodea very long 
distance from the Amir: and on this occasion, after we had got about 2 
or 3 tersfs (13 to 2 miles) from Guri-Mar, the General remarked that 
we were riding too quickly, and that we should overtake the Amir. He 
then changed his spirited horse for some jaded animal, which could 
scarcely stand on its legs, and so we got some 3 versts (2 miles) behind 
the Amir. 

Meanwhile, the Amir’s progress was very interesting, not to say 
effective, as he rode along on an elephant. Around him went a mass 
of people, mounted and on foot, both of troops and of the inhabitants 
of the country. In certain places, ata given distance apart, triumphal 
arches were set up ; and these were constructed as follows. One either 
side of the road, two long poles were raised aloft ; and to these were 
fastened long and broad turbans of a green colour. Midway from the 
top of either pole a copy of the Koran was fastened. At every such 
arch sat dervishes, mullahs, and beggars of all kinds, who, in a nasal 
tone and with certain characteristic modulations of voice, sang Arabic 
verses, and repeated Suras and verses of the Koran. Everybody who 
passed underneath these arches usually gave one of the singers a piece of 
money of some kind. 

These incantations pleased me very much; for, apart from their 
originality, they had to my mind another meaning—in that the melody, 
beginning in a high key, scemed to be a sharp protest before God, but 
as its modulations softened towards the end, it appeared as though 
complete subjection to the Divine Will was expressed by the pitevus 
notes given forth at the close. 

The Wazir, in spite of the fact that he was himself a mullah, did 
not seem to be particularly liberal in bis almseiving; for to certain of 
the singers he gave nothing at all. 

And now there arose great noise caused by the discharge of frequent 
guns. This was the salute given tothe Amir by a battery of Afghan 
field artillery which was drawn up to the right of the road. One hundred 
guns were fired altogether. 

When we reached the spot, some of the troops were still drawn up 
in line, whilst others had already broken into column and were march- 
ing towards the city. In other places soldiers were standing in groups 
enjoying themselves. According to a statement made by the Wazir, there 
had paraded ten infantry battalions, six cavalry regiments, and four bat- 
teries of artillery, of six guns each. By the time we rode up, the cavalry 
had already moved off the ground, but the artillery left the parade in front 
of us. The guns were of brass, and apparently of a calibre equal to Rus- 
sian 9-pounders. Each gun was drawn by six paira of horses, and a driver 
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sat on each near horse. They packed in front of us a battery of horsed 
mountain-artillery. Each gun and its appurtenances were carried by 
eight pack-horses ; and the carriage was placed on the back of one stout 
horse that was saddled very suitably for the purpose, both the fore and 
hind parts of the saddle-bow being curved so as to fit the ends of the 
carriage. 

The troops present had three different patterns of uniform: (1) a 
tunic somewhat resembling ours of the old pattern, pantaloons of 
black cloth, and a white turban; (2) blue tunic, white trousers, and 
black lambskin hat; (3) red tunic, blue trousers, and red turban cap, 
with fur edging. 

The infantry soldiers wore slippers of hard unblacked leather. Their 
arms were muzzle-loading rifles, with percussion lock. The bayonets at- 
tached to the rifles were of our old pattern, 7#z., pyramidica] in shape, taper- 
ing towards the point. Some of the men had also long knives or swords 
hanving to their waistbelts. 

At the entrance to the city, and especially in front of the gates, was a 
great crowd. The artillery completely blocked the road, along both sides 
of which streamed masses of people of all classes. The mud enclosures and 
the rovfs of the nearest houses were crowded with spectators, chiefly women 
shrouded in their white veils. 

In the bazaar, through which the members of the Russian Mission had 
to ride in order to reach their quarters, were numbers of people, and 
especially of soldiers. Everywhere one heard the tramp of soldiers on the 
march, whilst from the dilapidated walls of the mud-built citadel there 
again resounded the salvos of an artillery salute. I counted this time 
3] cuns. 

After a weary process of threading our way through the crowded streets, 
and after innumerable halts and waiting for the troops to pass, we at length 
reached the quarters which had been set apart for our occupation—the old 
familiar mud quadrangle. 

During this day’s march, our pack transport was nearly lost, for when 
the horses came alongside the artillery, which was firing a salute, they got 
so frightened that some of them flung their loads ; and, therefore, when we 
came to our quarters we had to wait for our baggage. ‘The Wazir had mean- 
while made arrangements that none of the loads should be plundered by the 
passing troops. Although the English declare that Afghans, both high and 
low, are great thieves, we never lost a single load, nor indeed any one article 
of the most trifling value. On the contrary, certain of our loads were 
brought by soldiers to our quarters, or else our drivers, who had lost their 
way through the labyrinth of streets, were put on the direct road to where 
we had gone. 

Some hours after our arrival we had the satisfaction of receiving in 
our quarters some more of our fellow-countrymen. These were Vesund 
Bulatsel, General Kaufmann’s Aide-de-Camp, and his interpreter, Chanu- 
sheff. With them came a Cossack escort. of 10 men and several native fol- 
lowers, It will be understood how great was the joy that was felt by ever 
member of the Russian Mission to Kabul at meeting with these fellow- 
countrymen. 

Bulatsel, among other things, told us that General Kaufmann had not 
yet left for St. Petersburg, but that when General Razgénoff’s last letter 
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reached him (the one sent from Rui ?), he had despatched Colonel Koles- 
nikoff with it to the Emperor. Bulatsel then informed me that he had 
brought me a letter from the Governor-General, in which I was directed 
to pass through the town of Bukhara on my way back from Afghanistan, 
in order to afford medical aid to the Amir of Bukhara. The following was 
the text of these instructions :— 


Dear S1r (lit. Gracious SovEREIGN).* 
Ivan Livrovitcu.t+ 


“The Amir of Bukhéra, Sayad-Muzaffar-Khan, has requested the 
Governor-General of Russian-Turkistan, through his agent at ‘l'4shkand, 
Rahmat-Ullah, Mirakhur, to send him the same medicine with which 
you supplied him on the occasion of your journey through Shahr-i 
Sabz. 

“ Tn consequence of this request, His Excellency the Chief Administra~ 
tor of the province, in his desire to accede to His Highness’s wishes, has 
directed me to inform you, dear sir,t that you should pass through Bukhara 
on your return from Kabul, and attend to the wishes of His Highness the 
Amir of Bukhara, by affording him your medical advice and the necessary 
medicines. 

“ With sincere respect, &c., &c.”’ 

The letter bore the signature of General Ibrahimoff, Diplomatic Secre- 
tary to the Governor-General. 

Bulatsel likewise told me that, by order of the Governor-General, he 
and Chanusheff were to go with me to Bukhara. 

After dinner the conversation again turned to this subject, when Bulat- 
sel added to his previous communication the information that it was only 
intended by the Governor-General that I should go to Bukhara in the 
event of the Amir, Shir-Ali, not wishing me to remain with him, but that, 
if he did, I was to stay at Mazar-i-Sharif accordingly, whilst the other 
members of the Mission returned to Tashkand. General Razgénoff, who 
was evidently displeased at what Buldtsel had said, confirmed this state- 
ment; for he remarked: “ Yes, so General Kaufmann also writes to me; 
and if I have not before this told you of the arrangement, it is only because 
I have not had a suitable opportunity.” 

Still I never supposed that you would be so mysterious in your rela- 
tions with me, especially as regards so personal a matter,” was my return 
observation to General Razgénoff. 

Upon this, General Razgénoff intimated that he had not told me of the 
arrangement also because he thought that, perhaps, General Kaufmann 
might change his mind in the matter. 

He then gave me portions of General Kaufmann’s letter to read, and 
in one place I read as follows :— 

“Tf Doctor Yavorski’s services are necessary to the Amir-Sahib, then 
let him remain at Mazar-i-Sharif, attended by an interpreter and some 
Cossacks of your escort. 

“ Yavorski,”’ continued General Kaufmann, ‘‘is a shrewd man, and he 
will therefore be of great use in our affairs by remaining at Mazar-i-Sharif, 


® The style of address which opens every ordinary Russian letter—W. FE. G. 
+ The patronymic of Dr. Yavurski.— W. #. G@. 
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He will not have the official position of a political agent, but he will be able 
to send us all necessary information regarding the state of affairs in Af- 
ghénistdn.”? Further on, I read: “ 1f, however, Yavorski should not be 
required by the Amir of Afgh4nistén, he can start with Bulatsel and 
Chanusheff for Bukhéra, in order to afford medical aid to the Amir, Muza- 
ffar-Khdn. In the meantime, the rest of your mission should hasten back 
to Taéshkand.”’ 

And so, if the Amfr, Shir-Ali, should desire it, I was to constitute my- 
self the “ rear-guard ” of the retiring Russian Mission. A commission in- 
disputably honourable, but likewise unquestionably dangerous, not to say 
almost certainly fatal. When I observed to General Razgonoff that my 
position would, under such circumstances, be difficult beyond measure, and 
even insupportable, he expressed the opinion that in all probability I should 
not have to wait long at Mazar-i-Sharif, but that, in any case, my stay 
there would be very important for Russia and also for me personally, 
As regards the latter portion of the idea propounded, I was not altogether 
disposed to agree with the General, but I said nothing more on the sub- 
ject. The conversation soon became general, and to the jokes and repartee 
on the part of Buldtsel there was no end. A very lively conversation was 
thus carried on till a late hour. 

Kémudh Muhammad-Hassan-Khan brought for the Amir from Gen- 
eral Kaufmann a letter and several presents. 

The next day, 6th (18th) January, at 9 a.m., the Wazir came to us, and 
after communicating the usual sa/aam on the part of the Amir, he infor- 
med us that his master wished to see the members of the Mission, and 
that he was awaiting our arrival. Accordingly, at10 o’clock all the mem- 
bers of the Mission, in full uniform, with Bulatsel and Chanusheff, set 
out for the Ariv’s residence. Shir-Ali was at the time staying in the 
palace of the Luinab and his quarters were in the innermost precincts. 
We had, therefore, to pass through several corridors and to leave on either 
side of us a succession of inner court-yards untilat length we reached the 
Arnir’s audience hall. In the corridors and in the miniature courtyards 
there were numerous patrols. The last courtyard, into which we came, 
was reached through a long dark passage, resembling atunnel. In shape 
it was a parallelogram, covering several square yards. It was cleanly 
paved with red tiles, and throuyh it flowed a canal, but there was no foun- 
tain nor even an ordinary reservoir. Wooden buildings of one story Hank- 
ed this open space on all sides, and the windows and terraces of the rooms 
led out into it. In one of these rooms with windows facing the south and 
illumined with the sun’s golden rays was seated the Amir, Shir-Ali-Khan. 
We left our overcoats in the hall, and then entered the audience chamber, 
which consisted of a double room or two rooms opening into each other. 
The window of one led, as I have mentioned, out into a terrace, and thence 
into the courtyard above described ; the window of the other consmunicated 
with the rest of the building. 


(Dr. Yavorski here entersinto a drawn-out descripti i 
See) out description of the room and its 


(Text resumed.) 


As the members of the Mission entered his presence, the Amir rose 
from his chair and received each in turo with outstretched hand and invited 
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us all to be seated. Half-way round the room chairs had been placed and 
on these we sat down. 

After the usual exchange of compliments, the conversation lagged 
somewhat, and it was apparent that Shir-Ali was out of spirits. "at 
-last there was almost a dead pause, but to this the Amir put an end by 
asking General Razgénoff straight out whether he knew or not the 
contents of the last letter which General Kaufmann had written to him ? 
As soon as General Razgénoff had replied in the negative, the Amir 
directed his secretary to bring him the letter. Whereupon the secretary 
silently went out of the room and in a few moments as noiselessly returned 
bringing the letter. I then perceived that he had on socks but not shoes, 
and that both the Kéz: and the Kamudb, who were present, were also 
shoeless. 

The secretary now began to read out the following letter, 
which was translated into Russian by Nazirotf, sentence by sen- 
tence :— 

“Your letter dated 27th Zulbidshi* has reached me, and the news 
regarding the favourable state of your health has given me great joy. 
The Emperor has received from the British Government an assurance 
respecting the preservation of the integrity of Afghanistan. The Eng- 
lish Ministers havmg promised this, I sincerely advise you not to quit 
your kingdom. As far as it is possible to do so, consult your own 
interests, but look after your independence. If possible, conclude now 
a peace with the British Government, and if you cannot yourself return 
to Kabul, then permit your son Yakéb-Khan to conclude a peace with 
England. It will be best that you should not at present quit Afghdnis- 
tan, For, believe me, that your coming tuo Russia would only render matters 
worse. F 

This letter was dated 23rd December 1878 (4th January 1879), and 
its contents took all the members of the Mission completely by surprise, 
as nobody, of course, excepting General Razgénoff, supposed that the Amir 
had ever entertained the wish to go to Russia, or that this desire had been 
vetoed by the Russian Government. 

Immediately after this, another letter from General Kaufmann to 
the Amir was read. ‘This was dated 20th December 1878 (Ist January 
1879). It was made over by General Kaufmann to the Kamndé on his 
leaving Samarkand, and the Kumudéb brought it to the Amir. Its contents 
were as follow :— 

“ After assurances of my sincere and friendly feelings for you I acquaint 
you that your friendly letter, dated 13th Zulhidshit has, been received by 
me. 

“In this letter Your Highness begs me to send you as man ytroops 
as I have ready. 





* This letter was despatched from the Bdmidén on the 10th (22nd) December 
1878.— Author. 

¢ This letter will be found in the Diplomatic Notes sent by General Kaufmann to 
the Russian Minister for Foreizu Affairs. I have availed myself of these nofes in the com- 
pilation of this work; but the letter is duly inserted in the Correspondence respecting the 
affuirs of Central Asia presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her 
Majesty, 1881. Enclosure 48 in No. L.— Author. 
* That is 26th November (8th December), sent before the Amir had left Kébul.— 


Author. 
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“In all probability, when you wrote me this letter, you had not 
received the information I had sent to you to say that the Great Hazrat, 
the Sovereign Emperor, wishing to assist Your Highness in the difficult 
circumstances in which you are placed with regard to the English, has 
obtained, through the medium of negotiations, a positive assurance 
from the English Ministers given to the Russian Ambassador in London 
to the effect that they will maintain the integrity of Afghanistan. Now 
I have learnt that Your Highness has left Kabul with a portion of your 
troops, having appointed your son, Muhammad-Yakub-Khan, to be 
temporary ruler. . 

“ Without the positive command of the Great Hazrat, the Sovereign 
Emperor, I cannot send Your Highness any of our troops. | 

‘We will hope for better times in the future, but this matter is in 
God’s hands. 

“Tt only remains for me to assure Your Highness of the friendly 
sentiments which I shall ever entertain towards you, and to wish your 
good health. 

“As regards General Razgdnoff, and those who are with him, it is 
necessary that you should permit them to come away. If, however, 
Your Highness wishes to have with you our Doctor Yavorski, I have no 
objection to your detaining him, for he will be of use both to yourself 
as well as to your family. 

“T hope that our friendly relations will be continued as heretofore, ” 

After both these letters had been read, the Amir turned to General 
Razgdnoft with the question as to whether he understood all that had 
been written? Did it mean a decided and final refusal or was it neces- 
sary to wait for anything further ? 

To these questions General Razgdnoff answered as follows: “In m 
opinion these letters merely signify that just at present the Amir- 
Sahib’s visit to Russia would be inconvenient and that the Amfr-Sahib 
will receive a final answer hereafter, seeing that the contents of the last 
letter sent by the Amir were forwarded by General Kaufmann to St. 
Petersburg by the hands of a courier. 

“Judging by the contents of both these letters,” continued the 
Amir, “it must be though: that the relations of Russia with Afghanistan 
have come to anend, since I have not only been refused military aid 
but even permission to travel through Russia to St. Petersburg in order 
to personally report to the Russian Emperor regarding the condition of 
affairs in Afghdnistin. And now, as though in confirmation of this 
idea, General Kaufmann has sent away my Mission empty-handed 
and has also called you back. What can all this signify but a complete 
refusal ? ”” 

“Tf General Kaufmann calls the Russian Mission back from Afghan- 
istan, it is only because,” returned General Razgénoff, “ he wishes to 
receive from it a more circumstantial report as to the present state of 
affairs in Afghanistan. Although I have written to General Kaufmann, 
TI could not, of course, write concerning everything.” But the Amir 
who scarcely listened to the remarks that fell from the General, conti- 
nued to express his thoughts as follows :— 

“Tt is apparent that Russia cannot at this moment wage war 
with England, otherwise she would not permit her to have her 
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way entirely with Afvhdnistin. It may be, however, that other 
considerations are influencing Russia’s course of action in this 
matter. Asif it were a small thing for the Russian Government 
to refuse me the military aid for which I asked, it now counsels 
me to renew my friendly relations with England and to conclude 
a peace with my sanguinary foe! All this clearly reveals that 
Russia decidedly refuses to give me her support. And then General 
Kaufmann, too, advises me to make peace with England, as though 
if I had desired to conclude a peace with her, I would not have 
done so without such advice at any given time. But you remem- 
ber what General Stolaitoff told me when he advised me not to 
receive an English envoy and when he promised me military aid 
if the English declared war. And he wrote in the same spirit to me 
from Livadia.* 

“ And now when the time has come for you to carry out your pro- 
mises, you tell me something quite different. Where then is the truth? 
and whom am I to believe?” 





* Here is the place to insert the text of the proclamation which the Amir addressed 
to the people, troops, and Sirddrs of Afghanistan after he had received the letter from 
General Stolaitotf above referred to. ([n this proclamation General Stoiaitoff’s letter 
appears in the form in which it was understood both by the Amir and by his ministers. 
It ia interesting to compare this version with the text given in Chapter 1V, Vol. II, of 
this work, page 86. The Amic made the following announcement: ‘We have 
received at Camp Sar-Chashma through the Governor-General of Russian Turkistin a 
letter from General Stolaitoff, who is with the Russian Emperor at Livadia. This letter 
runs as follows :— 

“The Emperor looks upon you as on @ brother, and you, too, who are on the other 
side of the river, must display the same friendship and brotherly feeling. The Engli-h 
Government wishes to come to terms with you through the Sultan and wishes, moreover, 
that you should pay attention to its counsels: the Emperor, however, does not desire that 
you should be on the side of the English, but that, as during the past year, you should 
behave towards them with cunning and with deceit until the cold season shall have 
passed away. Then the will of the Almighty will be declared to you, i.e. my Govern- 
meut will pronounce the Bismillah and God will assist you. In short, you may he 
assured that affairs will end well. With the Divine permission we will convene a State 
Council at St. Petersburg, i.e., a Congress, which means a meeting of official representa- 
tives, and we will conduct official negotiations with the English Government and either 
by means of words and of diplomatic actions we will completely do away with the 
relations between you and the English and put an end to their interference in tho affairs 
of Afghdénistan, or events will be closed by a great and very important war. With the 
aid of God, in tho spring season, there will not remaina single sign or trace of disturb- 
ance or of dissatisfaction in Afghénistén.”’ (Here General Stolaitoff’s letter ends, and 
the Amir goes on with his proclamation.) 

“In consequence of this, I recommend all our well-disposed servants to carry on 
the affairs entrusted tothem with credit and with decision. Moreover, and above alt 
whilst reposing trust in God to believe that the happiness and affairs of our famous 
government will be continued on the stme durable basis as formerly, so that the poverty 
and dissatisfaction which have evidently taken possession of the country will disappear. 
Be it known therefore to the exalted Talm-Shir-Bahadur and Hafizullah-Khan, the 
secretary Sipah-Salér-Azam that, thanks be to ‘dod, the labours which we have brought 
into play during so many years in respect of the training of our victory- bearing soldiers 
have not been spent in vain. In fighting with the English troops, they have displayed the 
bravery and stoicism worthy of a civilised nation. Not one of the soldiers of our famous 
army has passed into heaven until he hag slain three of the enemy. In short, they have 
so fought and behaved themselves as to call forth the praise of allmen. We are confi- 
dent therefore that our victory-bearing army, wherever it may fight, will vanqnish its foe. 
The Herét army is also famous for its bravery and discipline, and will render devoted 
service. Communicate our Royal greeting to all our troops and subjects at Herat, 
whether high or low, and believe that our wishes are such as God and his Prophet may 


approve. ’—Author. 
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General Razednoff again replied that General Kaufmann, in his 
letters to the Amir, had not sent a final refusal because he had despatched 
a courier to St. Petersburg. ne 

“ He has refused military assistance, ” he continued, “and this is easy 
to comprehend, because it is not now needed, in that the English Gov- 
ernment has given Russia an assurance respecting its intention to preserve 
the independence of Afghdnistén. The Russian Mission is being sent 
for, also in the interests of the Amir-Sdhib. Finally, in his letter to me, 
General Kaufmann says that it was much to have been desired that the 
Amir-Séhib should have paid great attention to my official advice to 
conclude a peace with England.” 

In saying this, General Razgoénoff at once entered upon insecure 
ground, and the Amir immediately expressed his extreme surprise at 
such a declaration, and he asked what he was to believe and what 
advice he was to follow, that which General Kaufmann had himself 
given in his letters to him or that which was written in his 
letters to General Razeduotf,—letters which did not concern him 
(the Amir) ? 

“You must know,” he went on to say, “that I must communicate 
to the popular leaders and Sirddrs the contents of the official letter 
which General Kaufmann had addressed to me by name, and not what 
he may have said to you.” 

After saying this, the Amir directed that a certain paper should be 
brought to him. 

The secretary again noisclessly left the room and as silently re- 
appeared at the Amir’s chair. He read out the contents of this 
document, which, after being banded to the head of the Russian 
Mission, was passed from one member to the other. It proved to 
be an address from the Afehin people to the Amir, Shir-Ali, signed 
by several Sirdars, tribal representatives, army leaders, &c., &c. The 
address also bore several seals, and amongst them that of Muhammad- 
Yakab-Khan. 

The purport of the address was to beg the Amir to go to Russia in 
order to personally beseech the Great White ''sdér to protect Afghan 
territory against Mnglish oppression.* 

“You see,” said the Amir, “that according to the wishes of my 
people, I have come to Mazér-i-Sharif, on my way to St. Petersburg, 
when all at once I have met with a refusal! I should have in no case 
have come thus far, nor have sent on my family here, if I had not 
made up my mind to go to Russia. What then must I now tell my 
people, who have given their consent and authority for me to under- 
take the journcy ? General Razgénoff was unable to answer this 
question and so there was a momentary pause, after which the Amir 
resumed, 

When General Stolaitoff came to Kabul, I gave him my right hand 
and said : “ Have you again brought fire into Afghénistén, as Vitkevitch 
did?” And he replied : “I have come to protect Afghdnistén from insult 
on the part of England.” But what has happened? It has come to 
pass for the second time that Afghdnistan is suffering disintegration, 


* This address was copied out and sent by the Amir to General Kaufmann in a 
letter No. 27, dated 10th (22nd) December 1878.—<Author. 
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on account of the broken promises of Russian envoys. I had a revenue 
of 20 millions, and the State had for its protection an army of 60,000 
men, and we were living at peace, and wished for nothing more, when 
there came a Russian envoy, and gave me a lot of promises, and I, in my 
turn, gave him the keys of the gates of India and now my sovereignty 
is being destroyed. And you,—you yourselves refuse to retain posses- 
sion of these keys ! 

When General Razgénoff once more repeated that Russia had not 
finally refused the Amir anything, and that she would not give him 
nor his country over to the English, but that the whole question was 
one of time in that there was nothing to be done now, but it would be 
possible later on, and that the Amir-Sahib should not arrive at hasty 
conclusions, the Amir remarked that he was disgraced, and that he 
would be ashamed to look in the eyes either of his friends or of his 
people or even of hisenemies, the Enghsh. Did they not say to me,” 
continued the Amir, “In what can the Russians assist thee?” ‘ And 
yet thou hast put faith in them; and hast laboured to draw all hearts 
towards them! And thou hast done all this, although we warned 
thee and told thee that Russia is powerless, that she can give thee no aid ; 
but, on the contrary, will learn the full force of ours if only her troops 
dare to cross the Amu!” And now I am myself convinced of the 
real state of the case, and that the English were right, for before 
them you are simply schoolboys! ‘ I now only do not know which 
of you three are speaking lies; you or General Kaufmann or General 
Stolaitoff ? 

It was evident that the audience had begun to assume a very sharp 
character, and yet justice must be done to the Amir, for he was very 
composed both in tone and manner, for I suppose that an angel in 
his position would have got angry. 

Then General Razgénoff, wishing to efface to some extent 
the bad impression produced on the Amir by what he had said, 
observed: “If the Amir-Sahib is very much annoyed with the 
recall of my Mission from Afghanistan, the matter can be rectified. 
The present Mission is only temporary and must at some period or 
another quit Afghdnistan ; but if the Amir-Sahib wishes to have 
with him always a permanent resident, he will be appointed immediately 
General Kaufmann is acquainted with the Amir’s wishes in this 
respect.” 

In conclusion of his remarks, General Razgdénoff added: “The 
Amir-Sahib can send with the departing Russian Mission any one of 
his first counsellors, and he will be convinced that at Tashkand, as well 
as at St. Petersburg, every one is very much interested in the present 
conditions of Afghanistan, and will do all in their power to put the affairs 
of the Amfr-Sahib into the best order possible.” 

After a certain amount of consultation between the Wazir, the Kazi, 
and certain other officials (the conversation being carried on in Pushtoo 
was therefore not understood by any of the members of the Russian 
Mission), the Amfr to all appearances very favourably received the pro- 
position made to him. 

“Tt will be well that the Doctor-Séhib should remain with me,” he 
added. 
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‘After this the theme of the conversation was changed and tea was 
handed round. 


(The narrative now goes op to relate that the Amfr began to discuss European 
polities.) 


(Text vesumed.) 


The Am{r then turned towards Zamaan-Bek, who was seated beside 
me, and thus addressed him : “ Zamaan-Bek ! You always told me that the 
answer of the Russian Government would be favourable for me. What 
do you think about it now? Will the answer that will come back by 
General Kaufmann’s courier be favourable for me or not ?”” 

Zamaun-Bek hastened to express his belief that it would. 

“ You are wrong to think so, ” remarked the Amir. 

The conversation then got back to the old topic, v7z., as to what the 
Am{r was now todo; was he to consider the answer he had received 
final or not? At length he asked General Razgonoff what he thought 
about his communicating the contents of General Kaufmann’s letter to 
his people ? 

‘Che General gave various reasons for advising the Amir not to do so. 
Upon receipt of this advice the Amir observed that General Razgénof 
should talk the matter over to all with all the members of his Mission, 
and then give him a final answer. After this he allowed us all to leave. 

When we reached our quarters, the subject of what had taken place 
at the Amir’s audience was much discussed. That I was to remain at 
Maziar-i-Sharif, and that the other members of the Mission were to 
return to Tashkand, seemed a settled matter. To General Razgdnoft’s 
question as to who should remain behind as my interpreter, I answered, 
“ Zamaan-Bek.” 

At 1 o’clock the next morning, after I had finished writing up my 
journal, and was preparing to go to bed, General Razgénoif came to 
me, and, approaching my bed-side, he took from the pocket of his coat 
several letters, and, without saying a word, proceeded to tear them up. 
I regarded this action on his part not wihtout astonishment. Then, after 
putting the hurried question as to whether all the other members of the 
Mission were asleep, the General, in a hesitating voice, began to express 
himself as follows :— 

“See, doctor, I consider it necessary to make you acquainted, even 
though in an imperfect manner, with the past history of, and with the 
present state of affairs in, Afghanistéin, as you are to remain in the 
country whilst all of us are going back to Tishkand. How needful 
this knowledge will be to you I myself know; for, when General Sto- 
laitoff left Kabul, he gave me no instructions of any sort, and I, there- 
fore, knew neither what to do nor what to say. This alone he advised 
me, #72., to be always urging the Amfr to wait for the necessary instrue- 
tions from Tashkand. What has resulted from it, God only knows and 
I. I do not wish that you should be placed in the same awkward and 
disagreeable position which I have myself occupied during the past four 
months.” 

Turning toa letter, General Razgénoff added that he had only 


recently reecived anything in the shape of instructions from General 
Kaufmann, 
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* For a lone time, ” he continued, “TI did not know and I could not 
understand what it was that our Government wished ; that is, whether 
we were to leave Afghanistan to her fate, or whether we should sup- 
port her? It is only in the last letter from General Kaufmann that I 
find anything of a definite nature. ” 

By the time we had finished reading several letters, and had come to 
the end of our conversation, it was 5 o’clock, and when I lay down, Islept 
like a dead man. 

At 10 o’clock the next day, a packet addressed to the Amir was 
brought to the quarters of the Mission, and this was immediately handed 
to the Wazir for delivery to his master. 

At noon the same day there entered the Mission quarters the Wazir, the 
Kazi, and Mirza Nabi, the first secretary of the Amir. They exchanged 
greetings with us all, sat down, and remained silent for some minutes. 
They then gave a packet to General Razgénoff, the cover of which had 
been opened. From the expressiun on the faces of these officials, it 
could be seen that the letter conveyed good news. As soon as General 
Razgénoff had read the letter, his countenance too was lit up with joy, 
for it turned out that the letter conveyed an invitation on the part of 
General Kaufmann for the Amir to proceed to Tashkand. I here insert 
the text of the letter.* 

“After sincere wishes for your Highness’s health and happiness, be it 
known to you as follows :— 

“ Prince Gorchakoff, Minister for Foreign Affairs, has telegraphed to 
me that the Great Hazrat, the Sovereign Emperor, has been pleased 
to command me to invite your Highness to come to Tashkand for a 
certain time. 

“Whilst communicating with peculiar satisfaction this news to 
Your Highness, I consider it necessary to warn you that, regarding your 
journey from Tashkand to St. Petersburg, I have received no order of 
any kind. 

“TI rejoice that I shall have the opportunity of becoming personally 
acquainted with Your Highness. 

“T bee you to rest assured of my unchanged and heartfelt sympathy 
and friendship for you. ” 

“T have always told you,” said General Razeénoff, turning 
to the assembled Afghan officials, “that Russia would not leave the 
affairs of Afghanistén without her aid. You now see that I was 
right.” 

” The Afghén officials were evidently glad at the turn which 
affairs had taken, but they seemed not to be able to understand 
what had happened at all. “ Howisall this? Yesterday a refusal, 
and to-day an invitation! What does it all mean? How could 
there be such a rapid change in the settlement of so important a 
question ? ”’ 

This much could be read in their faces. 

How, indeed, could the circumstance be explained that one day the 
Amir had met witha refusal and the next had received an invitation. 


* This letter and also the one received before it bore date 23rd December 1878 
(4th January 1879). But herein is an evident mistake. [low this waa occasioned, the 
reader will see froin the furlher exposition of the narrativee—Author, 
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The origin of this game I do not know, but I will explain how it was 
played out. 

Whilst Bulatsel, who was returning with the Afghan Mission from 
Tishkand, was at Shira-4bad, courier overtook him. This man was the 
bearer of a letter from General Kaufmann to the Amir, Shir-Ali-Khén, 
which Yesaul Bulatsel took from his hands and made over to the mem- 
bers of the Afghén Mission. Soon after this there rode up another 
courier with a second letter and an order from the Officer Com- 
manding the Sémarkand district for the return of the first letter. 
This demand appeared to Buldtsel to be hurtful to his self-respect, 
and he therefore told the man to go on with the second letter, whilst the 
first remained in the hands of the members of the Afghdn Mission: 
This letter reached the Amir at Mazaér-i-Sharif, but after it there 
followed the courier with the second letter. The first communication 
contained the refusal, the second the invitation for the Amir to go 
to Tashkand. 

“Why did you not give the first letter to the courier who 
overtook you with the order?” enquired General Razgénoff of 
Bulatsel. 

“ Under what regulation should I take a letter away from any mes- 
senger when such letter did not concern me,” said Bulatsel, justifying 
himself. “If he had brought me from proper authority an order to take 
such letter, I, of course, should not have delayed doing so, but there rides 
up somebody in an ordinary 4ia/at and demands me to give up a certain 
letter.”’ 

I can understand that YVesaul Buldtsel could not accede to the 
demand of a simple native courier. But this second courier was sent 
with a demand to the first courier, and the Samarkand authorities never 
supposed that Bulatsel would take a letter from a courier and make it 
over to the members of the Afghan Mission. Indeed, he had no 
authority for so doing. If this had not happened, the courier with 
the order would have addressed himself to the first courier and 
the required Ictter would of course have been returned. Thus an 
unpleasant communication would have been kept back and our 
Mission would have been saved from the possibility of being unneces- 
sarily placed in an awkward situation, But the matter proceeded 
otherwise, and who was to blame for the turn of affairs, it is not my 
business to decide. 

The Afghan officials left us in a good frame of mind, but. we, the 
members of the Missson, felt still more joyful. “It means that we shal] 
all go, thought I, “and I shall not have to waste my existence in this 
‘Sacred tomb.’ ”* On the one hand, I was glad at. this conclusion, and 
on the other I was not so, for the thought that I should have to play the 
part of Political Agent turned my head. “ But everything is for the best 
in this best of worlds, ”’ reflected T. 

During the last days of the stay of the members of the Russian 
Mission at Mazar-i-Sharif, they lived in the hope of a sperdy departure 
from Afghanistan, On the 11th (23rd) January, Bulatsel and Chanu- 
sheff took their departure, and with them went Benderski, the topo- 
grapher with the Mission. Although I did not accompany them, it was 


® Mazér-i-Shurif,-—Aulhor. 
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decided that they were to proceed to Karshi in order to meet the Amfy 
of Bukhara. But we had at the sametime heard that the Amir of 
Bukhara had left Karshi for Bukhara. Thus, if in accordance with 
orders received, I had gone with Buldtsel and Chanusheff, I should 
have had a favourable opportunity of staying in the famous centre 
of Central Asian Muhammadanism. But now I had to remain at 
Mazar-i-Sharif, a place that was so wearisome to us all, although 
it figures as no small “ pillar” in the Mussulmén world. The other 
members of the Mission were not able to leave with Benderski, because 
the Amir had not yet completed his supplies at the different stages 
on the road. 

Nevertheless when he left, it was decided that we all and the Amir, 
Shir-Ali-Khan, should leave Mazar-i-Sharif not later than the week fol- 
lowing, and, if possible, earlier. The Amir informed us that he intended 
to take with him 4 of his highest officials, r7z., his cousin, Sirdar Shir- 
Ali-Khan, the Wazir, Shir-Muhammad-Khan, the Kazi, Abdul-Kadir, 
and one Mustafa-Khan. . 

Notwithstanding that General Razgénoff daily asked the Wazir to 
hasten the preparations for the departure of the Mission from Mazar-i- 
Sharif, an easy departure could not be anticipated, for the Amir insisted 
that General Razgénoff should first of all communicate his approaching 

departure to the Governor-General of Russian 'Turkistaén. In the opi- 
nion of the Amir, it was necessary to send this intimation in order that 
preparations might be made at Tashkand for his meeting and recep- 
tion, as befited his rank. Moreover, the Wazir, too, insisted that 
General Kaufmann should acquaint the Amir of Bukhdra of Shir- 
Ali’s projected passage through his dominions. When General Raz- 
gonoff inquired why such an intimation was needed, the Wazir answered 
that as the Amfr’s retinue would consist of 400 men, 500 horses, 3 
elephants, and a large number of servants, it was necessary that arrange- 
ments should be made beforehand for the reception and maintenance of 
such a vast cavalcade. In reply to this demand, General Razgdnoff 
endeavoured to explain to the Wazir that Bukhdra was an independent 
State, and that the Governor-General of Russian Turkistén had no 
authority to interfere with it in any way; that when the members 
of the Russian Mission entered Bukharan territory, they were nothing 
nore than guests; and that if the Amir of Bukhdra chose to keep 
the Mission during its stay within the limits of his territory at 
his own expense, so as not to allow the members of the Russian 
Mission to pay for anything, the fact would only be au indication 
of the friendliness of the kind neighbours of Russia in Central 
Asia. 

The Wazir listened to the General with attention and partly agreed 
with what he said, but, after a pause of a few moments, he again raised 
the question as to his sending an intimation to the Amir of Bukhara 
throuch the Russian authovities. This conversation, which was in the 
highest degree monotonous and altogether useless, dragged on for a long 
time. At length, the Wazir concluded it by observing that if General 

Kaufmann could not do so, General Razgénoff might take on himself to 
send word to the Amfr of Bukhdra ot his master’s proposed passage 
through his dominions, 
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“Tf I were to do this,” said General Razgdnoff, “it would be as 
though the Amfr-Sdéhib was not of himself going to Tashkand, but 
as if the Russian Mission was taking him withit for the sake of 
company. This reply shook the Wazir’s importunity, and he soon left 
us without saying even “ Yes” or “No.” . 

The day following this conversation, during a farewell audience 
which the Amfr gave to Buldtsel,* the Wazir once more raised the 
question as to his sending an intimation to the Amir of Bukhara through 
General Kaufmann. Upon this Malevinski remarked that such a 
method of address would be inappropriate both on the part of the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkistén and also as regards the Amir of 
Bukhara, who was only a good neighbour of Russia’s aud quite indepen- 
dent. Here Shir-Ali broke in and ironically observed, “Yes. We know 
what sort of independence Bukhara enjoys. ” 

From all this it was evident how the Amir obstinately, and as 
though with great unwillingness, made preparations for his departure 
for Tashkand. During the greater part of his time, too, Shir-Ali 
seemed to us, to say the least, to be behaving himself in a strange 
manner; thus, hé would look on at fights between various animals, 
he would go out hunting and busy himself about fresh acquisitions 
to his harem and the like. All this made General Razeénoff very 
angry, for he was in a hurry to get out of Afghanistan as quickly 
as possible. i 

“Why does not the Amir permit ws to leave, ” asked Malevinski of 
General Razgonoff. ‘“ By ourselves we could go quite quietly, and he 
could follow after us. You ought to tell himso.”’ But General Razgénoff 
thought otherwise, for he said that, although it was very disagreeable 
to remain on at Mazar-i-Sharif in a perfectly needless manner, yet as 
the Russian Mission had got through an existence of &§ months in Af- 
ghanistan, it could at least manage to exist for another 8 days under 
any circumstances. And yet the General, with all his self-restraint 
when, after the lapse of some days, the Wazir again addressed him with 
the apparently endless question as to sending an intimation to the 
Awir of Bukhdra, he could not refrain from exelaiming—“ What 
inveterate potterers these people are! Important affairs of state 
await a settlement and they procrastinate. It is necessary to hurry, 
and they lovk on at cainel fights and waste their time over idle 
correspondence 1” 

Thus was the period of the stay of the Russian Mission at Mazar- 
i-Sharif again prolonged in the same uniform and wearisome manner. 
One day resembled another just as two drops of water bear the sume 
resemblance. 


33 


(In spite of this observation, Dr. Yavérski inflicts on his readers a wearisome 
account of how these days were passed ; but in the course of his narrative, he incident+ 
ally makes the following statement regarding Shir-Ali’s Wazir, Shab-Muhammad.- 
Khan.) 


Ilis indifference to the interests of the Russian Mission can, to a 
certain degree, be explained by the circumstance that he was not 
amongst the number of advocates for an alliance with Russia. When 


* Dr. Yavérski has already stated that he had left Mazér-i-Sharif.— W. EB. Gd. 
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Shir-Ali, on the recepit of the news that a Russian Mission was on its 
way to Kabul, called together in Darbar his Sirddrs and popular repre- 
sentatives and invited their opinion as to whether he should receive 
the Mission from the Russian Emperor or not, the voices for and 
against his doing so were unequally divided, but the majority were not 
in favour cf a Russian alliance, and to this party the Wazir belonged. 
If, in spite of this fact, the Russian Mission went to Kabul, it arrived 
there chietly through the personal wish of the Amir. The Wazir 
did not, however, cease to oppose Russian interests and this, too, though 
he was subsequently one of the authors of “The Projected Russo- 
Afghin Agreement.’’? When Shir-Ali left Kabul, the Wazir persist- 
ently advised him to break off relations with Russia. Andif he was 
not disgraced, it was probably because of the circumstance that the 
Amir did not wish to drive from his court such an influential man as the 
Wazir was. Although the Wazir was distinguished for his purely 
canine devotion to Shir-Ali, yet, towards the end, he did not enjoy the 
same influence with, and confidence of, Shir-Ali that he had some 
months before possessed. 

He and the Kazi (Abdul-Kadir) were secret and irreconcilable 
enemies, but the latter was so skilful, that during my further stay at 
Mazar-i-Sharif he contrived to throw on his rival the shadow of infi- 
delity in the eyes of the Amir. 

Several times there came to us our old acquaintance the Kamndb 
Muhammad-Hassan-K han, and he, in contradistinction to the Wazir, was 
deserving of the general thanks of the Russian Mission. He is a man 
of subtle and clear intellect and has had in an Asiatic sense a brilliant 
education, and he moreover possessesan excellent acquaintance with Persian 
literature. He has travelled muchand has visited India on several 
occasions. In appearance he is more like a Kuropean than an Asiatic, 
aud he is without that conceit and haughtiness which are character- 
isties of Mussulmin officials in Central Asia and, moreover, he is not 
possessed of that adulation and Hattery for which most Bukhdran officials 
are dixtinguished. He is simple in his manner and modest in his con- 
versation, and one very seldom hears a sharp remark proceed from his lips. 
His conversation was modest and with an easy flow. He has only one 
failing, and this is so perceptible as to cast shade on his otherwise 
bright countenance. He greatly loves strong drink. In contrast to the 
nigzardliness of the Wazir, he is, at all times, ready to offer you 
anything that he has. Several years previously, he had occupied a high 
position in Afghanistén; he then fell into disfavour and was appointed 
Assistant to the Lutvdb of the Chahdr-Wildyat. Now, on his return 
from Tashkand, he had evidently been deprived still further of the 
Amir’s good graces since his Mission had to come to nothing, and he had 
not only not brought with him any Russian troops, but he bad failed to 
obtain from the Russian Government any sort. of definite promises. 
And, of course, he was held responsible for the turn which affairs had 
taken. 

livery time, however, that the Kamach came to us, he earried about 
with him an atmosphere of benignity and cheerfulness. His intelligent 
and refined conversation acted on us in a positively exhilarating manner 
after the awkward phrases of the Wazir. 
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On the 16th (2Sth) January, the Amir again expressed a wish to 
see the members of the Mission; he then sent word to say that he had 
abad leg. We immediately put on our full-dress uniform and started 
for the Amir’s residence. On this occasion, the Amir was in a room 
adjoining his bath-room, and he with great naivete asked us why we 
had come. It was a curious picture to see the members of the Russian 
Mission sitting in full uniform in the Amir’s dressing-room and the 
Amir in déshabille. 

Immediately we came the Amir began to talk about his ailments 
and to seek my medical advice. He first of all told me that a year- 
apd-a-half before, the other leg had troubled him, and that the present 
ailment had begun with the same symptoms as before. 

(Here Dr. Yavérski, after an examination of the Amir’s legs, gives his professional 


opinion as to the nature of the ailment, and then, after some further inquiries as to the 
general state of the Amir’s health, resumes the narrative as follows.) 


Shir-Ali now ordered that a recently received despatch from Yaktb- 
Khan, regarding the state of affairs at Kandahar, should be read out. 
Sirdir Muhammad-Yusuf-Khan, the Governor of that city, reported* 
that the English had approached within 10 or 12 versis (63 to 8 
miles) and had pitched camp there: that he and the garrison of the 
city, in view of the inequality of lis forces, as compared with those of 
the English, had decided not to enter into an open engagement but to 
operate on the line of their communications. 

After the letter had been read out, the Amir turned to General 
Razeénoff with the usual question: “ How can you reconcile the acts 
of the English with the promises given by them to the Russian 
Government, viz. that the independence of Afghanistan will be 
preserved ?” 

Instead of giving an answer to this question, Gencral Razgdénoff 
began to advise the Amir to start for Tashkand as soon as possible. 

“There everything will be much clearer,’ he assured the Amfr. 
“ General Kaufmann will give you more circumstantial answers to all 
your questions : meanwhile I cannot tell you anything. ” 

“ To goto Tashkand is not difficult,” returned the Amir, “ but what’s 
the use of going ? Is there any advantage to be derived by such a 
visit ? I have done everything for Russia, but she hax, as yet, done 
absolutely nothing for me. Russia believes England’s promises. Is she 
not sufficiently convinced by this time of the perfidy of the English ? 
I want one thing only, r7z., armed assistance, so that I may, by force of 
arms, arrest the advance of the English. It is clear that. words will not 
do this, I therefore wish to know whether, if 1 go to Tashkand, I can 
count on the complete co-operation of Russia. What should I do, were 
I to go to Tashkand and there meet with a refusal? In that case my 
honour, which has already suffered so much from the English proceed- 
ings, would be injured still further.” 

General Razgénoff endeavoured to assure the Amir as to the pres 
tection he would receive in Russia, but. Shir-Ali was not to be driven 


an When he wrote this report, Muhammad-Yusuf-K han probably did not know that 
Shir-Ali had come to the Chahar-Wildyat, and therefore he sent his letter to Kabul, 


whence Yaktib-Khién forwarded it to his father at Mazdr-i-Sharif with a letter from 
himeelf,— Author. 
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easily from a position which he had once taken up. He ordered that 
General Kaufmann’s letter of the 23rd December 1878 (4th January 
1879), in which he counselled Shir-Ali not to go to Russia, but to 
await more favourable circumstances at Mazar-i-Shraif, should be 
read out. 

“ Here you see,” continued the Amfr, “that General Kaufmann dis- 
tinctly advises me to remuin here in order to settle my affairs. And cer- 
tainly my presence here is indispensable. My State is in danger, for two- 
thirds of it are in the enemy’s possession. Consequently my revenue 
which, before the war, amounted to Rs. 20,00",000 does not now exceed 
Rs. 2,000,000, for Kabul, Herat, and the Chahdr-Wildyat alone 
remain in my possession. But Kabul does not now bring me in a 
single rupee, because its chief source of revenue-trade has completely 
disappeared. I huve only sufficient money to support an army for two 
months, After that time, | shall be a beggar, and my position will be 
eritical. Moreover, if the English should occupy Kandahar, and of this 
there can be no doubt, their nearness to Herat might have an unfavour- 
able effect on that province where it is possible that disturbances would 
break out. Then there will only be one thing left to complete the sum 
of all my misfortunes; this will be a rebellion in the only province left, 
namely, Afehin 'Turkistin. You aow see whut considerations compel me 
to reflect very much about taking a journey to Tashkand. I will nct tell 
you more, v7z., that these same considerations induce me to altogether 
give up the wish, which I at one time very much cherished—that of 
journeying to Russia.” 

General Razeénoff vainly strove to assure Shir-Ali that it was 
absolutcly necessary for him to go to ‘Tdéshkand.  Vainly did he 
demonstrate the utility of sucha journey by pointing out how the 
Amir-Salib had General Kaufmann’s latest letter, in which, by order 
of the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, he invited the Amir to 
Tashkand, but all in vain. The Amir received with scepticism General 
Razednoif’s assurances or held fast to his own. 

“ Tt would now be much better for the Amir-Sahib to go to Tash- 
kand than to remain at Mazar-i-Sharif. If that had not been so, Gen- 
eral Kaufmann would not. have sent you an invitation.” 

“Tn his former letter* he, as a kind and sincere friend, expresses his 
personal opinion by counselling the Amir-Sahib to remain at Mazar- 
1-Sharif, but he now asks you to go there, in obedience to higher anthor- 
ity. It is clear then that your journey to Tashkand is considered more 
useful than your stay at Mazar-i-Sharif would be. It is clear, too, that 
it will be best for the Amir-Sahib to go to Tashkand.” 

So General Razeénoff continued to urge the Amir. 

But Shir-Ali, without giving any definite reply, allowed the members 
of the Mission to return to their quarters. 

On reaching these, they long and energetically discussed the qnes- 
tion as to what this change in the politics of the Amir meant? Was it 
the result of simple caprice, or did it conceal some hidden motive. Tad the 





* Dated 23rd December 1878 (4th Jannary 1879). General Kanfmann’s second 
letter also bore this date, and in this the Amir was invited to go to Tdshkand. In my 
opinion thia second letter should have been dated 25th December 1878 (6th January 
1879). —Author. 
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Amir sent, unknown to the Mission, a letter to the English, and was he now 
awaiting an answer to it? It might be that he was declinin: + to take a 
journey, because his leg pained him. The hypothesis and the guesses were 
numerous, but at length it was almost unanimously decided that the Amir 
was deferring his departure, because, as General Razgénoff had observed, 
all Afghans are inveterate potterers. 

At 5 p.m. the same day, Ghulam-Haidar-Khan came to our quarters 
to say that the Amir was desirous of seeing me and of seeking my 
professional aid. ‘Taking with me the Assistant Surgeon and _ certain 
medicines, I at once started off, Instead of my usual companion, Zamaan- 
Bek, Malevinski came with me as interpreter. I drew the General’s 
attention to the inconvenience of such a change, in the event of the 
Kdzi not being with the Amir, for he alone could render Malevinski’s 
Enelish into Persian for the Amir’s benefit and reverse the same process 
in the case of Malevinski. But my protest met with both from 
Malevinski and from General Razgénotf the retort: And why 
should not the Kézi be with the Amir? I could no longer hold out 
when I perceived that General Razgdnott very much wished that 
Malevinski should go with me to the Amir.” 

It should here be observed that General Razgoénoif had for some time 
made more use of the services of Malevinski as an interpreter than 
those of Naziroif, although the change was very inconvenient. Male- 
vinski had first. of all to translate what the General said into English for 
the Adzi to convert the same into Persian for the Amfr. Thus, before 
the Amir’s answer reached General Razgoénolf, it had gone through two 
other mouths and this method of exchanging ideas, besides causing 
delay, was inconvenient also, because a thought, thus conveyed, might, 
in process of rendering into another lang guage, suffer mutilation or 
alteration in the mind and mouth of the particular speaker, or, perhaps, 
be represented in a sense totally different to that which it was intended 
by the originator to bear. Indeed, this happened more than once. 
Nevertheless, General Razgénost evidently preferred this method of 
communicating with the Amir to doing so through Nazirotf. 

A short time after I had been w ith the Amir, it really turned out 
that I was placed in an awkward situation, owing to the Adzi’s not 
being present. Although LT can understand Persian tau ly well, I speak 
it very badly ; but t must here observe that even though I had ee well 
able to do so, T should never have held communication with the Amir, 
except through the medium of an interpreter, for ceitain considerations 
induced me not to display before Shir-.\li what acquaintance I had with 
the Persian language, ad these considerations proved to be perfectly 
Well founded. 

On the present oceasion, the Amir was on the terrace whence there 
projected out on to the clean cowt yard paved with tiles a wooden balus- 
trade. With the Amir were the Wazir and my old acquaintance, the 
Akhund-Sabib, my colleague, or, to speak more correctly, my predecessor 
in the unsuccessful treatment of the hereditary prince, Abdulla-Jan, he 
large round head of the Akhund with its huge drooping ears was 
firmly set on a thick fat trunk, which rose up from small shoeless but 
sock-covered feet. The large cunning eyes and hooked nose gave to the 
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broad and very flat face an impres.ion that the owner was quick of 
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apprehension and a good judge of character. He was not fluent of 
speech, but he could look fixedly and observantly straight into the eyes 
of his interlocutor as though he were endeavouring to read his inmost 
thoughts. At me he gazed neither coldly nor yet malevolently. As he 
cast a look at me I too watched my opportunity and attentively regarded 
him, as though I also wished to sound his secret reflections. For some 
time, he quietly withstood my glance, but at length the expression of his 
eves became restless and he turned his head away. It was perfectly in 
the order of things that the worthy Akhund should not display any 
special sympathy towards me, for I had stocd for the second time in his 
way and had proved myself to be his rival before the person of the 
Amir. 
In a few moments, the A@z: made his appearance and then our silent 

téte-a-tele came to an end. 

(The next half-page is taken up with Dr. Yavérski’s inquiries regarding the Amir’s 
state of health.) 


(Text resumed.) 


After my professional visit was over, we began a general conversa- 
tion. The Amir then sent for two of his children ; one appeared to be 
a boy of 8 the other of 12. But a glance at them was sufficient to 
show how great a difference there wasin their respective types of coun- 
tenance. ‘Ihe elder child was a type of the pure Afghan with large black 
eyes and slightly hooked nose set on a swarthy face. He was, in faet, 
already the very image of his father. The other child had reddish hair, 
erey eyes, and a whitish tinge of countenance, ard he, too, had a 
slightly hooked nose. His features were not, however, so very regular 
as those of his elder brother, but he had a very attractive face. I 
subsequently learnt that the first child was not a boy at all but a ei, 
and the daughter of the Amir’s favourite wife. As Shir-Ali greatly 
loved this child and wished to bave her always near him, he dressed 
her up as a boyand so evaded the strict rules* of the harem, which do 
not permit the presence of Females in men’s society especially with 
unveiled faces. 

As soon as I became aware of the respective parentage of these 
two childven, the striking difference in their countenances became 
explained, for the mother of the first child wasa pure Afeban; the 
mother of the second was a slave-girl of Kafiristan. Both children were 
dressed alike and well. On their heads they wore the national cone- 
shaped head-dress of black lambs-wool. Over their shoulders was 
thrown a fox-skin coat, embroidered with silk. Their feet were covered 
with thick silken socks, but they wore ne'ther shoes nor sandals. 

I should here state that Afghan officials and even members of the 
reigning family went shoeless in the presence of the Amir, wearing 
socks only ; but they had on their heads either a turban (chu/m), the 
national Afghan head-dress (Au/ék/) or the English helmet (Aéséa). 

The relations of tte children, the one towards the other, were 
perfectly unconstrained ; but in the younger child there was not 
observable that hanghty look which was traceable in the countenance 
of the elder. 





#* These rules do not necessarily apply to mere children.— W. E. G. 
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In the courtyard and before the open windows of the terrace there 
moved about many of the Amir’s adherents, and close to the window 
stood a young man of 17, erect and tall as a poplar tree. The outlines 
of his face were beautiful and his eyes sparkled with intelligence. This 
was the Amir’s grandson and the son of his eldest and favourite son, 
Muhammad-Ali-Khao. ‘They called the lad Alhmad-Ali-Khin, — Four- 
teen years had passed since his father’s death in a tragic manner. And 
here I will insert what the Amir himself related to me. 

“ Fouitcen years ago, whilst I was carrying on many wars with my 
rebellious brothers, a fight took place between my troops and those of 
Muhammad-Sharif-K han, the ruler of Girishk, and of Muhammad-Amin- 
Khan, the ruler of Kandahar. The fight occurred near Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 
My deceased son, who was a hero in body and soul, as well as a powerful 
man, did not wish that so much blood of the people should be shed, 
seeing that they were innocent in respect of a purely family quarrel. 
Therefore my hero son imagined that it would be more just if the 
leaders themselves decided upon engaging in single combat. From my 
side, the challenge came from my son, Muhammad-Ali-Khén. Muham- 
mad-Sharif-Khan, a known coward, would not listen to the message, but 
my other brother, Muhammad-Amin-Khan, was possessed of a soul of 
another kind, and he aceepted the challenge. It was decided that the 
combat should be waged with swords only and either combatant was 
forbidden to take with hinn a fire arm of any kind. The spot having 
been chosen, the duel began. Amin-Khdn first of all shgbtly wounded 
my son, who, with a terrific blow of his sword, mortally wounded his 
uncle. In his fall, Amin-Khan snatched a revolver from his breast and 
fired it point blank at my son. Bcth thus fell together and neither rose 
again.* My son! My son! never was there such a hero upon earth and 
never will there be such again! Grief and heart-felt anxiety, through 
the ivss of my son, the repository of all my hopes, so aftlicted me that I 
Jost all joy in life. For six months | wandered like a shadow from one 
place to another, taking only just enough food to sustain life and now 
my grandson oceupies his father’s place in my affection. ” 

This comely and evidently not robust youth interested me very much, 
and I tried to get into conversation with him. he Amir then told me 
that his grandson had a month before suffered much from fever and that 
he was not yet’ cured of the disease, having no appetite at all. The 
cunning Aast hereupon did not fail to praise the powder which I had 
prescribed for him some time before for stomachie catarrh, and he re- 
commended that I should give them to the young erand son of the Amir. 

There now appeared amongst those standing in the court, :1d the 
Finindh, Kbush-Dil Khan, arid faiz-Muhammad-h han, comman ‘ling the 
troops in the Chahdr-Wildyat, The Lainds was clad in the same (lak- 
blue elazed and brocaded) fur-coat which he wore when he received me in 
December. The dress of the Amir’s young grandson was very light lor 
winter wear. The whole of if was comprised in a cone-shaped head- 
dress, cloth sleeve-less coat, a silver-lace belt, trousers of the same 
material as the coat, and long boots. 


* As the reader will observe, the ancient Iranian custom of deciding the issue of a 
quarrel in single combat, which is so graphically portrayed by that most famous of Persian 
poet, Firdausi, in his duel between Kustam and Zerab (in the Shuh-Ndma), still cxists 
on the modern Afghan soil of ancient and classic Lran.— Author. 
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Although the evening was mild and bright, the temperature only 
stood at 41° F. Upon my observing that his young grandson should 
dress more warmly, the Amir answered that, it did not do to coddle the 
body, and that one should harden it in the days of one’s youth. “A 
warrior, such as my grandson will undoubtedly be, should look with 
contempt on the luxuries of life, and a warrior should have a strong 
constitution.” 

Amidst the throng of those collected before the windows of the 
terrace, my attention was attracted to a tall and handsome man with an 
intelligent expression of countenance. He appeared to be under 30 
years of age. When I enquired who he was, the Kézi informed he was 
his “actor.” I then became aware that the said “actor ” performed at 
the Amir’s court the same part as the jester of the age in Russia prior 
to Peter the Great’s reign. At length my visit ended, and having taken 
my leave of the Amir, I returned home. 

[The vest of this chapter (three pages) is taken up with an account, of no interest, 


about. Dr. Yavérski’s visit to an Afghan family, one of the members of which was sick 
aud in want of his professional advice. ] 


CHAPTER VI. 
Wiru tre Arcusn Amir. 


Departure of the Russian Mission from Afghinistén—T remain at Mnadr-i-Sharif alone-—Thie 
Amir receives the members of the Russian Mission for the Jast. time—His farewell of 
them—IIness of the Amfr— Afghan doctors and native mediciues—My surgery—Ride 
out to Takhtapul— News from the Anglo-Afghan theatre of war and from the interior 
of Afghanistén-~-Hopeless condition of the Amir—His last moments, 


On the 18th (30th) January 1879, the Amir again invited the mem- 
bers of the Russian Mission to go and see him. After the usual saluta- 
tions, he once more led the conversation up to the question as to whether he 
should go to Tashkand or not? And he seemed more than ever inclined 
to the idea that it would be best for him to remain at Mazar-i-Sharif. 
Amongst the number of reasons which he alleged would prevent his 
eoing, he brought forward his bad leg. This I again examined, and in it 
1 again failed to trace any actual signs of disease. The temperature, 
colour and size were al] normal, and the feeling in the limb was also 
unchanged. J, therefore, expressed the opinion that the Amir could 
travel in a palanquin with great convenience, and that his painful leg 
would certainly not interfere with his journ-y. “ Moreover,” said J, “1 
could at Taéshkand employ such remedies for the treatment of your leg 
which I have not at my disposal at Mazar-i-Shavif.” 

To this the Amir replied thit his bad lege was really not the chief 
eause which stood inthe way of his journey to Tashkand, but cireum- 
stances of a totally different character. Hereupon he directed his First 
Secretary to bring and to read out a letter which he had just received 
from Muhammad-Y usuf-Khan at Kandahar. 

This letter was accordingly brought and read out, and the contents 
proved to be very important, for they conveyed the news that the Eng- 
lish had occupied Kandahar. This event was described in the letter as 
follows :— 

“ As your Highness is aware from my previous letter, I decided to 
refrain from making an open attack on the enemy, but on the 10th 
Muharram my contingent of horse, comprising 1,500 troopers, would not 
undergo further inaction, and so rushed to the attack of a whole division 
of the English army. The Inglish forces consisted, as stated in my 
previous letter, of 8 battalions of infantry, 2 regiments of cavalry and 
20 guns. Of course, the issue of the fight was very disastrous for my 
cavalry, who retired in two directions, vzz., towards Kabul and towards 
Herat.” 

“ You see,” said the Amir, turning to General Razgénoff, “ how the 
English are carrying out their promises. It is useless to speak of the 
due observance of the independence of a country when one city after 
another of that country passes intu the enemy’s hands. Were I to set 
out for Russia, the English would take advantage of my absence and 
would gradually possess themselves of the whole of Afghdnistén and 
then I should get back nothing. No, the condition of my country is so 
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bad that T cannot leave it, and I, therefore, definitely refuse to go to 
Russia at such a time.” 

General Razgdnoff here tried to assure the Amir that his journey 
to Tashkand would prove the savine of him, as he would thus have the 
opportunity of conversing freely with General Kantmann, who could 
give him a definite answer, for he was invested with plenary powers 
which General Razgdénotf had not. 

“As regards the Amir-Sahib’s dread that the English will, in his 
absence, possess themselves not only of Herdt but of Afehin Turkistan, 
this,” returned General Razgénoff, “ is easier said than done.’ From 
Kandahar to Herat the distance is 1,000 versts (6663 miles*), so that 
the occupation of the latter city could not be effected in a short 
time, whilst as regards Afghan Turkistan, the English could not reach it 
under two years.” 

But the Amir remained of his original opinion, and he gave expres- 
sion to the dread that a rising would inevitably take place in Afohdn 
Turkistan immediately the Lneglish reached Herat, and that danger 
would then most certainly threaten his family, and that, therefore, he 
could not go and leave his own people to their fate. 

“ Could 1,” he continued, “ in case of danger send my family to any 
Russian town ?” 

To this inquiry General Razgénoff answered that the Amir might 
immediately despatch his family to Russia, and that they would there 
receive the most large-lhearted hospitality. Here the Amir expressed 
the opinion that his journey to Tashkand would be possible only in 
the event of General Kaufmann stationing at Shir-abadft a corps of 
observation, consisting of 4 battalions. 

“ For then,” said he, “ I could be easy in my mind as to the safety 
of my family, and I should further be assured that the quiet of the 
country would be preserved.” 

‘When the Amir named the number of battalions of which the pro- 
posed corps of observation should be composed, the Wazir said to him, 
in Pushtu, that he ought to demand a larger number, 7zz., 10 battalions. 

It is clear that General Razedéuoff could not promise that General 
Kaufmann would station any such corps of observation, and so the Amir 
definitely decided not to go to Tashkand. 

“The matter may now be considered settled,” said Shir-Ali. “ Mores 
over it will not do for me to forget General Kanfmann’s letter of the 23rd 
December 1878 (4th January 1879), for, in that letter, he distinctly 
counselled me to remain here. How then can I go to Tashkand? And 
what should I do if, on arrival at Tashkand, General Kaufmann were to 
say to me: ‘why have you come here ; did I not write and tell you to 
await a more favourable time for coming ? What could [answer then ? 
With what eyes could 1 gaze on God’s world, if, on arrival at Tashkand, 
1 were to be told: ‘look after your own affairs. We can do nothing 
whatever to help you!’ There would then be only one thing left for 
me to do, riz., to put an end to myself! You must clearly see, there- 
fore, that I must remain here.” 








* Supposing the figures in the Russian text to be correctly printed, there is an error here, 
for the actual distance is a little more than half that named.—W. FE. G. 

+ It is interesting to notice that this is the place which the Russians have tried to in- 
duce the Amir of Bukhara to cede to them .— W. EF, G. 
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General Razgénoff tried to explain to the Amir how unfounded all his 
ideas were, but in vain. In vain too he quoted General Kaufmann’s most, 
recent letter, in which he invited Shir-Ali to go to Tishkand, for the answer 
was: “ Nothing need be said about that now” The Amir, however, added 
that he would despatch a fresh mission to Tashkand comp.sed of four of 
his highest officials, ITe further intimated that he would no longer 
detain “the Russian Mission, and that it might leave with his own. 

“ But tue Doetor-Sahib I will detain,” he said, in conclusion of his 
speech. I wiust, however, admit that the honour shown me by the Amir 
did not tickle me at all. Tn fact, by remaining at Mazar-i- Sharif, [should 
be exposed to a comfortless solitude which might continue for an inde- 
finite period. 

“Why am I to remain here ?” thought I. “To eure the Amir of 
his ailment ? 7? But who then will guarantee that the native Aakims 
will not set the Amir against me? This might the more readily come 
about, seeing that the relations of Shir-Ali-Khan with the Russian 
Government had now entered upon a very uncertain footing, and might, 
at any moment, threaten to become strained. When once the Amir had 
listened to his own medical advisers, he would refuse to receive my advice, 
and I should find myself in a ridienlous position if not worse. 

I, therefore, asked General Razednoff, in the Amir’s presence, whe- 
ther 1 was vo remain in Afehanistdn or not ? 

The General confirmed what the Amir had said, and added 
that I muat stay—ls/, because General Kaufmann had directly ordered 
that IT should do so in a letter to himself (Gencral Razednoff) and also 
in his letter to the address of the Amir of the 20th December 1878 
(Ist January 1879); and secondly that I should not remain alone but 
with Zamaan-Bek, and that, therefore, I would not be absolutely alone. 

OF course I could not say anything further at the time, but still 1 did 
altogether abandon hope of persuading General Razgdnoff to allow me 
to leave Mazar-i-Sharif with the other members of the Mission. 

Meanwhile the disputes between the Amir and General Razeénoft 
were renewed, sothat an audience, which began with a very pleasant 
conversation, passed to very angry speech, until at last the assembly 
became a regular bazaar, at which every one spoke at once. Each 
one tried fo. lawl down his neighbour and to compel him to listen to 
what he had to say. The Amir, the Ki: -t, and the Wazir all spoke at 
once, so that the interpreters did not know to whom they were to listen, 
and so, of course, they did not suececd in interpreting everythins which 
each of the speakers might have said to Geveral Razednoff, As to con- 
veying to the Amir and to his officials Genera] Razednoit’s s answers, nothing 
could be said ; hecuuse when he was about to open his mouth, the people 
on the opposite side let flow a perfect torrent of words, and so the inter- 
preters were obliged to catch them as it were ea ?air, Moreover, General 
Razeonof€ sat silent for the ereater portion of the time, listening to his 

neighbours and answering them only with dumb smiles, both seasonable 
and unseasonable, I could not help noticing the silence of Sirdar 
Shir-Ahi-Khan, the Amir’s lirother (? cousin), “who was present at these 
audiences. T never once heard him raixe his voice or get in the least 
heated during the controversy that raged around him. Whilst the Aézi 
shriecked out with hesitating speech, and when even the eloquent Wazir 
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got. choked with the flow of his own words, Sirdér Shir-Ali-Khén very 
seldom pnt in a word, but when he did, his observations were always to 
the point. His majestic simplicity of manner and his open way of speak- 
ing produced an agreeable contrast to the buttery utterances of the Kdzi 
and to the cringing demeanour of the Wazir. 

At length the audience came to an end, and the next day [19th 
(31st) January] was fixed for the departure of the Russian Mission. 

A short time after the audience was over, the Wazir came to our quar- 
ters, bringing with him the gifts which the Amfr had conferred on the 
outgoing members of the Russian Mission, These gifts took the form of 
Kashmir shawls, and each member received two, except General Razgénoff, 
on whom were bestowed four. In addition to these the Amfr sent for 
Malevinski’s acceptance the ancient coins for the pussession of which he 
had quarrelled with the Wazir. I did not receive anything “ because,” 
sv said the Wazir, “ the Amir-Salib is going to keep the Doctor-Sahib, 
and when he too leaves Afghdnistéin, the Amir will reward him for his 
trouble.” 

The same day the departing members of the Mission began to prepare 
for the road, and I was once more summoned to the Amfr, whom I found 
seated on a mattress placed on some carpets, and over the whole 
a bearskin. The Amir complained of a pain in the knee-pan and in 
the ankle-joint. The latter appeared to be somewhat swollen and its 
temperature was slightly high. Whilst I was carrying out an examin- 
ation of the bad leg, the Amir groaned loudly. I now saw enough to 
eonvinee me that Shir-Ali was sulffering from rheumatism of the joints. 
T robbed the ankle-joint with chloroform and bandaged the lee with 
flannel and cotton wool. For internal use T prescribed quinine and opium, 
but as soon as Shir-Ali became aware of the nature of the medicine 
which I proposed to give him, he refused to take it. Salysilic salts [ could 
not eive the sick man as I had none with me. Soon, however, the pain 
ceised and the Amir obtaining relief, I returned to my quarters. Amidst 
all the bustle and preparation for the road of the departing members of 
the Mission, 1 went about likea man out of sorts, for General Razgénoft’s 
decision to leave me at Mazar-i-Sharif had greatly depressed me. But 
it was now evident that IT must remain behind, for the Ainir really was 
iM and T could not leave him without medical aid, even though he mignt 
have with him a whole crowd of local paysicians. 

To eomplete the history of my w:es, my personal attendant (Cossack 
orderly) a very trustworthy, honest and deserving man, was about to leave 
me. He bad done good service when { hed left him behind at Kabul and 
when I had placed all my things, camp furniture, and horses there under 
his charge, and I must say that he had kept evervthing in the best of order. 
All the members of the Russian Mission had made very flattering remarks 
regarding the solicitude and care with which he had looked after the in- 
terests of his absent master. General RKazednoif too, in one of his letters, 
had written concerning him a whole dizpiragm of praise. ‘This was the 
kind of man I must now allow to return to 'lashkand at a time when his 
services would be the more needful and valuable tome. And yet [ must 
permit him to go, as the period, for which he had engaged to serve me, 
had expired in the month of August of the previous year (1875) and all 
his curnrades had been allowed to return to their own homes on indefinite 
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leave. He had thus completed his engagement and could expect his release. 
This difficulty could, however, be evaded as our present expedition was 
considered to be ona war-footing, and consequently completion of a period 
of service had no signification, and yet to detain himin Afghanistin would 
be a harsh measure on my part. With the submission to fate, which 
characterises our glorious and honest soldiery, ny orderly only hesitatingly 
asked me if I would not allow him to go with the members of the Russian 
Mission who were leaving Afghanistan, “as here,” said he, “I am pining 
and my heart longs for my native-land.” I, of course, could not forcibly 
detain this excellent man, and so I gave him a fully caparisoned horse, 
a little money, and allowed him to go; but I repeat with sincere regret. 

On the morning of the 19th (31st) January, the departing members of 
the Russian Mission were quite ready to set out and only awaited the 
permission of the Amfr to do so. Soon there came the Wazir and Ghu- 
lim-Haidar-Khan, the Amfr’s Aide-de-Camp, with an invitation for the 
members of the Mission to go and take leave of him. And so all of us, 
whether going or staying, went off in marching kit to see the Amir. 

Shir-Ali was lying on a mattress in the room wherein be had usually 
given audiences to the members of the Russian Mission. By his side were 
two native physicians. One of them was the Akhund-Sdhib, whom I 
knew; the other man I did not recognise. The latter held the Amir’s 
Jey, which was wrapped in muslin, over a copper basin, whilst the Akhund 
kept pouring iced-wa'er over the wrapped-up limb. On my asking the 
Amir why he was being so treated, he told me that all had been done 
with the Akhund’s advice, for some hours past, aud that now his leg was 
no longer paining lim, 

1 advised the Amir to be as eauticus as possible with the use of iced- 
water, observing that a too free application of this method of treatment 
might intensify the disease, even though it apparently and temporarily 
secmed to lessen it. “LT would willingly give up the fomentations of iced- 
water,” answered the Amir, “if this method of treatment could be re- 
placed by another, which would do as much to relieve the pain.” 

1 proposed certain other remedies, but the Amir impatiently refused 
them all, saying that he felt quite himself again, 

In taking farewell of the members of the Russian Mission, the Amir 
expressed the hope that they would get safely back to Tashkand. He 
then communicated the names of the Afghan members of the Mission 
that was to go to Tashkand with ourown. This Mission was eom- 
posed of three persons, /z., Sirdar Shir-Ali-Khan, the Amfr’s cousin ; 
Wazir Shah-Muhammad-Khin (Minister for Foreign Affairs); Adzé 
Abdul-Kadir, With them was also to gothe Amfr’s former envoy, 
Mirza-Muhammad-Hassan-K han. ; 

“T beg that my envoys may be trusted as I would be myself, and 
believe that whatever they may say is equal to what I should say my- 
self,” observed the Amir. 

When General Razgénoff asked who would be the senior member of 
the Afghan Mission, he received the fullowing answer: All will be 
of equal rank, but the Ké2z¢ will carry on negotiations with General 
Kaufmann through Mr. Malevinski.” 

Thus the Kdézi was de facto made the first member of the Mission, and 
this could not be altogether agreeable for the other members, especially 
for the Wazir and Shir-Ali-K han. 
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Then turning to General Razgénoff, the Amfr said :—~ 


“ Communicate to General Kaufmann the expression of my sym- 
pathy with Russia and that from her alone do I await assistance. You 
know the present condition of Afghdnistén as well as I do myself, and 
there is nothing hid from you. For the sake of Russia’s friendship, 
Ihave broken up my sovereignty. I give into her hands the kevs of 
India ; it depends on herself whether she will take them or not. Let 
the Russian Tsar look on my kingdom as on a portion of the Russian 
Empire, for I regard the Great Russian Emperor as my sole protector. 
It will be well both for Afghdnistén and for Russia herself. The dis- 
integration of Afghanistan would be a calamity for Russia, and now, if 
Russia should refuse me her assistance, my honour will suffer ...... i 

General Razgdnoff then asked the Amir the following question, 
amonest others,—Would he send one of the members of his Mission to 
St. Petershurg if General Kaufmann should deem it expedient ? 

“ [f it is necessary to send any to St. Petershure, then send all,” 
answered the Amir. “ It would be well, however, before any of my 
envoys should go to St. Petersburg that a corps of observation should 
be sent to Shir-abad.”’ 

General Razgénoff could not give any kind of definite answer to this 
opinion, and therefore the question as to the despatch of any of the 
members of the Afghan Mission to St. Petersburg remained unsettled. 

On learning that Zamaan-Bek was to remain at Mazar-i-Sharif and 
seeing that he was very depressed by the circumstance, the Amir bevan 
to comfort him, and to beg that he would not give way to ennut, saying 
that he would do all in his power to amuse those members of the Russian 
Mission who remained behind. 

The audience at length came to an end and the Afghan envoys 
were furnished with a letter of credit addressed to General Kaufmann 
hy the Amir. ‘The following were its contents :— 

“Soon after my arrival at Mazar-i-Sharif, 1 received your three 
friendly letters, dated respectively 8th, lath and 17th Muharram (20th, 23rd 
and 24th December 1878, O.S.).* JThave perused these and have under- 
stood their meaning. The agreeable expressions contained in your letter of 
the 17th Muharram delighted the heaven of my wislies, and the fragrance 
of the Imperial favours of His Majsty the Tsar, and also the desire to 
have a joyful meeting with you strengthened my intention of visiting 
Russia. I had made up my mind tospeedily set ont, and after confer- 
ring with the envey of the renowned Government, I informed Tis 
Majesty the Amfr of Bukhara of my intention ; but by the Divine Will 
{ became suddenly ill, and now Iam availing myself of the advice of 
the Russian doctor and of my own physicians. This circumstance has 
hindered my continuing my journey to Russia. 

“ As time is passing away, I have given permission for your Mission 
to depart and am despatching, with all haste, to Tashkand the representa- 
tives and Ministers of this God-granted Government, r7z., my cousin, 
Sirdar Shir-Ali-Khan, Shéh-Muhammad-Khén and Adézi Abdul-Kadir, 
who will, without delay, represent to you by word of mouth the 


* This Ictter docs not appear in the “ Diplomatic correspondence ” between Gencral 
Kaufuann and the Amir Shir-Ali-Khén. 1, therefore, reproduce the English text of it 
taken from the “ Correspondence presented to both Houses of Parliament (enclosure 
No. 60, No. 1).”—Author. 
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condition of affairs in this and, aud who will recall to you that passage 
in your letter in which you conveyed to me the assurance that Hits 
Imperial Majesty the Tsar, having demanded of the British Government 
a recognition of the independence of Afghdnistan, the British Ministers 
had given His Ambassador in London an assurance that they would 
not interfere with the independence of my country. 

“ But the English, in spite of this agreement and assurance, have 
advanced from Shir-dbad to Jalélabaéd and from Pishin to Kandahar, 
an account of which events the representatives of this God-granted 
Government will give you in detail. I hope that you will receive as 
true all that my Ministers will relate to you touching the affairs of this 
God-granted Government, and that you will permit them to depart with- 
out any delay, after they have satisfactorily performed the duty entrusted 
to them. Be it known to you that I am very satisfied with the good 
Lehaviour of General Razgénoff and of his colleagues. And certainly 
the General is a conscientious and able officer of the renowned Govern- 
ment and a well-wisher of our God-granted Government.” 

When we left the presence of the Amir, the weather was very wintry 
and the snow lay in thick flakes, covering the earth with a deep layer. 
The Afghan envoys were in no way disconcerted by the bad weather, but, 
on the contrary, according to their notions, a fall of snow previous to 
setting out, on their journey, was a good omen. Neither did the bad 
weather dismay the members of the Russian Mission, but it rather seemed 
to them to be beautiful, for they were all possessed of the strong desire 
to get as quickly as possible out of Afghanistan which had so palled on 
them “ as, ’’ to use General Razgdénoft’s expression, “ to have stuck in 
their throats.” But to myself and to Zamaan-Bek this day seemed to 
be truly terrible, not because the possibility threatened us of having 
to make our own way through snow and rain, but because we had the 
prospect of being sheltered from either by having to remain for a long 
time at Mazar-i-Sharif in a heated atmosphere. I go through with 
equanimity all the ups and downs of life, but I acknowledge that at this 
moment I felt myself to be very unfortunate. 

“ Do not grieve, Gamaan-Bek,” said General Razgénoff to him as he sat 
with downcast head near the stove, “ for vou will not have to remain here 
long. I give you my word that, immediately I reach Tashkand, the first 
thing Twill request General Kaufmann to do will be to send for you.” 

But Zamaan-Bek paid no attention to what the General had said, 
and gazed in an absent way into the very centre of the dusty fire place, 
He had eaten seareely anything the day before, and he ate nothing 
thatday ; and though [ did not feel in at all good spirits myself, I tried 
to divert him with jokes, declaring that if he did not eat his dinner 
that day ; he would have to take several doses of quinine on the mor 
row, since he would certainly get an attack of fever. 

At length the preparations for the road, the loading of the pack- 
animals, and all the shouting that was possible came to an end. The 
horses were saddled and impatiently pawed the ground as they waited for 
their riders, Then General Razgénoff and the other members of the 
Russian Mission shook us by the hand for the last time, wished us every- 
thing that was good, aud having mounted their horses, slowly filed out 
in a long thin line from the precincts of our quarters. Zamaanu-Bek and 
I were now alone. 
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At first the conversation between us did not get on very well, for 
gloomy thoughts would arise in the mind of either speaker; but after a 
time we came to the decision that we would not sit within the four 
walls of our quarters as we all had to do when General Razgénoff was 
here, but that we would either walk or ride from time to time about 
the city suburts, General Stolaitoff’s system, which had been kept up 
by his successor, of being afraid to take a single step beyond the walis 
ot our mud-built quadrilateral, we considered to be at an end for ever, 
and we further resolved to take the first opportunity of riding to 
Takhtapul or Balkh. 

The Amir did not ask to see me either that day or the next, and so 
the idea, which had occurred to me, that I should have to play the part 
of Court Physician without a patient, was evidently beginning to be 
realised. 

But with each succeeding day there came to me, in ever increasing 
numbers, patients of all kinds, and so I yave up the whole morning of 
each day to the care of the sick. 

The number of those who came to me was so large as to give very 
ample material fora compilation of a work on local medical geography. 
Both medical advice and medicines were given by me gratis, but I had a 
very good camp dispensary. If the reader wishes to become acquainted 
with the nature of the diseases of those who were amongst my patients, 
let him come with me to one of my morning receptions. 


(Dr. Yavorski here enters into a description of the various diseases, which he treated, 
during his stay at Mazar-i-Sharif. The following are comprised in his list: fever with 
enlarged liver and spleen, rapid consumption, venereal of the worst form, ophthaluia and 
various eye-diseases, &c., &c.) 


(Text resumed.) 


On the occasion of one of these receptions, there came to me a case 
which merited especial attention. It was that of a boy, aged 10, whose 
face was so disfigured by /upus that it was painful to look at it. 
Zamaan-Bek, who always accompanied me in my examination of the sick 
could not look on this boy, and so he interrogated him with averted 
bead. And certainly the boy’s countenance presented a terrible sight. 


(Here follow some repulsive details.) 
(Text resumed.) 


I did for the sufferer all that I could. 

Sick women too began to appear amongst my patients. 

Knowing how jealously natives guard their harem and their wives 
from the gaze of strangers, and especially of Kuropeans, and being aware 
too of their extreme suspicion and fanaticism in this respect, and on the 
other hand having in view the results of the Don-Juan conduct of the 
first English visitors to Afghanistan, at the head of whom was the famous 
Burnes—results which led to the first catastrophe that befell the English at 
Kabul,—I made my reception of sick women subject to such conditions, 
that in the minds of the natives there could not arise even the shadow of 
suspicion or accusation against either their women or myself. I, 
therefore, usually examined the women patients in the presence of the 
Afghan orderly of the day. And in such cases where it was necessary 
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to examine certain other parts of their bodies, I invited the patient 
to a tent pitched in the centre of the court-yard. With the patient and 
myself went her relative, whether husband, father or brother, as also 
Muhammad-Din-Khan, who was in attendance on us and the Afghan 
orderly of the day. In this way I avoided crowding, whilst the parti- 
cular relative could have no feeling towards me but that of gratitude. 
In course of time the number of women who came to me considerably 
increased. The greater portion of them had external ailments, such as 
blotches of various kinds, and not a few were suffering from infammation 
of the eyes.* Some of these women were very pretty. 

I should here observe that I did not meet within Afghan Turkistan 
a single case of goitre or of jilaria medinensis, of which the first form 
is so prevalentin the province of Farghana (former K hanate of K hokand) 
and of which the second form is so widely distributed throughout 
Russian ‘lurkistan and the mountain ranges in the neighbourhood of 
Samarkand. Of JJashhau (a kind of leprosy, e/ephanthiasis arabum ?) 
I did not even hear, but of the so-called “Sart plague” (a sort of 
guinea-worm) I had a good number of cases. tT Very early in the 
morning of the 21st January (2nd February)—it was not 6 o’clock— 
a messenger came to me from the Amir to say that his master desired 
to see me. 

I immediately dressed and accompanied by the usual escort of 
Afghan infantry and by Zamaan-Bek, J went off to the Amir’s residence. 

I found Shir-Ali half-dressed with his bad lee uncovered and 
smeared over with some preparation which his native physicians said was 
composed of white of egg and rose leaves. The Amir complained of 
pain in the knee-pan whence the irritation extended downwards in the 
direction of the principal nerves and arteries to the very tips of the 
toes. He also complained of intense cold in the bad leg, which he said felt 
benumbed. In consequence of the great pain, the Amir was in a cold 
perspiration which was running down his face and neck. After the leg 
had been cleansed of the preparation above indicated, I examined it, when 
it presented the following appearance. The colour of the skin was 
whitish and the leg seemed to be bloodless, whilst the calf was slightly 
swollen, To the touch the leg up to the knee was as cold as ice, but above 
it the temperature was normal. I tried to detect a pulsation in the 
arteria dorsalis pedts or in the arteria tibialis postica, in the place where 
it passes over the ankle-bone, but in vain. In like manner 1 failed to 
detect. any pulsation in the ar/erta poplitaa. But when, for the sake of 
comparison, I felt the same parts of the Amir’s right or sound leg, I 
could feel a pulse perfectly well. 

And so an examination of the diseased leg induced me to diagnose 
local stoppage of the arteries. But then the question arose as to the 
cause of such stoppage? I carefully interrogated the Amir as to 
whether his bad leg had at any time been injured, but 1 received an 
answer in the negative. Ithen made up my mind that the stoppage 








* From the time that I learnt that the houses of the natives had no outlet for the 
smoke, I was no longer surprised at meeting with so many cases of inflammation of the eycs. 
In the cye infirmary attached to the Kazan University, the greater number of those suifer- 
ing from inflammation of the cyes, eyelids, and mucous membrane come from the banks of 
the Volga, where the same defective method of heating houses prevails.— Author. 


+ The four named forma of disease are common along the bauks of the Sir-Daria and 
of the Amu-Daria.— Author. 
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of the circulation must proceed either from a severe pinch or from a 
blood clot, and I was the more inclined to think the latter, but of what 
character was this clot? ‘To this question I could not at the time find 
any answer. I very well remembered, however, one case in my hos- 
pital practice at the infirmary of the Kazén University (presided over 
by the late Professor Nicholski) where, for several days, a patient had no 
pulse either in the radial or humeral arteries of the left arm, and that 
nevertheless circulation was ultimately restored. In this case the 
cause of the stoppage was mechanical, r7z., a violent bruise on the 
shoulders. Professor Nicholski explained this case in the following 
manner. The mechanical injury to the shoulder caused a rupture of the 
inner membrance of the artery, and it consequently got stopped up. 
But in this case there existed collateral circulation which showed that, 
though the arm was much colder than the right or healthy one, yet its 
temperature was above that of its central part. 

But in the case of the Amir’s leg, the limb was evidently without 
collateral circulation, fur it was very cold, and he complained of great 
pain in the knee-pan. I carefully felt the part, but I could detect 
nothing, and here I repeat that the Amir categorically denied that any 
mechanical injury had been received, and so it would be difficult for me to 
diagnose either a pinch or a rupture as the cause of the stoppage 
of the inner membrane of the artery below the knee. It was more likely 
then that I had to deal with an artery, of which both the main channel 
and its branches were stopped up. Such a diagnosis was extremely 
disquieting; I will say more, it was harrowing and hopeless | 

It was now necessary for me to decide another question, when did 
the stoppiug up of the artery occur? ‘The last time I had seen the 
Amir, was on the Isth (30th) January, on that date there was no appear- 
ance of a stoppage. On the contrary, the only symptoms were those of 
rheumatic suffering. And so the stoppage must have occurred between 
the 1lsth (30th) January and 21st January (2nd February). What 
then was the immediate cause of the stoppage? And what had brought 
about this terrible complication in the disease? But all these were 
questions which [ could not answer, except in the form of a mere surmise. 
And eonsequently all that I could do with the diseased limb was to 
induce surface circulation. I, therefore, lightly rubbed the skin over 
with spirit of Veratrin and then wrapped the leg in cotton-wool. 
After this treatment the Amir said that the leg had again begun to get 
warm, but that the great pain below the knee still continued. It was 
now necessary to have recourse to nareoties, but here there took place a 
misunderstanding between the Amir and myself. When I offered him 
morphia powders and he became aware of the fact, he at once refused 
to take them and those standing around, including his native physicians, 
all joined in a chorus in expressing the same opinion. 

“ Morphia” said the Amir, “is a hot and dry” remedy, and as my 
temperament is also “hot and dry,” it would be very bad for me to take 
“ morphia.” 

Here it wonld seem to be apposite to acquaint the reader with the 
present state of native medical science in Central Asia. 

It should be observed that the Afghans, like all Central Asiatics, in 
their notions of cosmogony adhere to the doctrine of metaphysics, and 
they hold that there are four operating forces, viz., heat, cold, dryness 
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and humidity. That the combination of these forces in given propor- 
tions bring about the various mundane phenomena, whether within the 
province of purely physical working or as respects that which is inter- 
esting to human psychology. . 

It is perfectly natural then that the same system of metaphysics 
should prevail in the practice of native medical science. The various 
combinations of the four named forces or elements, they say, occasion 
either benefit or injury to man. Hence they believe that the very tem- 
perament of man is nothing else but a proportional suin of these forces 
to theextent that they may enter into the formation of his soul and body, 
in other words his organism. hey maintain that, if a man is nervous 
aud ardent, then, in his organism, there are combined heat and dryness in 
larger proportions than either cold or humidity. Ina man of phleematie 
temperament, on the other hand, there must indisputably prevail forees 
which are the opposite of those working in the case of the nervous man. 

In conformity with this definition of temperament, native physi- 
cians divide the whole human race into four categories ; dry, ardent, cold 
and humid. But always, ox ina considerable majority of cases, according 
to their teaching, there preponderate in man any two forces or elements 
which impart to his nature one or other physical and moral trait. © Most 
frequently in man’s organism the following forces will be found in com- 
bination, dryness with ardency, and on the contrary humidity with cold. 
On the standpoint of this sort of classilieation, the Afghans hold them- 
selves to be a dry and ardent race. Europeans or Lurivghis they 
speak of as a cold and humid people. 

Throughout the whole of the metaphysics of this classification, we 
cannot but perceive a certain realistic substratum. For of course, warmth 
implies dryness and cold humidity. But it is only worth while to 
Jook at the picture for the purpose of understanding the origin of these, 
so to speak, cosmic positions of native mundane philosophy. On three 
sides Afghanistén is flanked by limitless, waterless and heated wastes. 
And hence dryness and extraordinary warmth prevail everywhere. On 
the other hand, amidst the snow. peaks of the Hindu-Kush, it is very 
cold and damp certainly there perdominates. Moreover, the wild and 
easily excited nature of the Alghan, in combination with the lightness 
and leanness of bis frame, gives bim the nght to class himself in the 
category of “dry and ardent.” persons. But the Europeans with whom he 
has chiefly had to do, were Englishmen who, as is known, are possessed 
of pbleematic and very inert natures. Ido not. know what an Afe@han 
would think of Kuropeans when he saw the fiery Spaniard, the lithe- 
some Italian, and the mobile lfrenchman. As I have said above in me- 
dicine, the Afghans adhere to the same fundamental ideas which they 
holdin respect of the philosophical cosmogony of the universe. ‘hus they 
sav that cold, heat, humidity,* and dryness in their action on human and 
animal organism are generally productive of either benelit or harm. If, 
for example, in a human organism there be a superabundance of cold 
and humid elements, that organism cannot be called a perfectly healthy 











*1It is worthy of observation that the physiology of the Talmudists also treats of 4 
forces which direct the course of existence, and that these are cold, heat, dryness, and humidlty. 
Vie whole teaching of Talmndistic physiol gy is nothing else than the variation of the 
conbination of the four elements, fire, air, water and earth. See History of Medicine 
by Dr. Kovner in the Aief? University Intclligence for 1878, No. 2.— Author. 
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one. And the same thing must be said of that organism in which dry 
anl hot elements preponderate. According, then, as the various ele- 
ments are distributed in an organism, will there exist they say a predis- 
position or otherwise to diseases of various kinds. ‘I'bus, for example 
a x) ‘ P . eae 

a dry and ardent man” will be the first to suffer from the action of forces 
of alike nature to his own, 7.¢., trom heat and dryness rather than from 
those of an opposite kind. On the other hand, tor such an organism 
cold and humidity can act only in a beneficial manner. 

So reasonthe Afghin and the physicians of Central Asia generally. 
They aceordingly divide all medicines into 4 categories: hot, dry, cold, 
und humid. Morphia, they say, is at once a “dry” and a “hot” re- 
medy. And in the placing of this drug in this classification of the native 
pharmacy, one cannot but admit there 1s good reason, for it is known 
how morphia acts on the intestines. But to place quinine in the 
same category, appears to be a purely arbitrary proceeding. And, 
therefore, in consequence of the & preort recognition of the heating pro- 
perties in certain drugs, Afghan doctors will not give either morphia 
or quinine in burning fevers nor in cases where there is internal inflamma- 
tion. In intermittent fevers they will, however, administer quinine. 
This drug is very well known throughout Afghanistan, for sometimes a 
man, instead vf giving explanations as to the nature of his illness, will 
at once ask for “kunein.’* Musk is also held to be a “heating” drug, 
and to a certain degree this is comprehensible. Laxatives are called a 
“ell damp” treatment, and here again it 1s comprehensible to a certain 
extent why they are su called. But it is altogether unintelligible why, 
when water is held to bea “cold-damp”? remedy, ice should be classed 
asa “ilry”” and “ hot” one! Russian or black tea is classed as “ dry and 
hot,” but green tea imported from India is recognised as “cold and 
damp.’t Similar contradictions occur throushout the classification of the 
native pharmacy. 

This then was the reason why the Amir refused to take morphia, The 
same reason no diubt induced him to decline to have his leg rubbed with 
ice instead of being wetted with ice water. 

Ice has “ hot and dry”’ properties, and the Amir’s organism is “ hot 
and dry.” = &rgo to rub his leg with ice must be baneful. 

That same day L was sent for by the Amiv four different times, and 
on the last occasion at 12 o’clock at night. [then again carefully exam- 
ined the bal leg, and Lat the same time compared it, with the healthy one. 

Whilst I was thus engaged, the native physicians assured me with 
an ironical smile that this lex was perfectly healthy, and that there was 
no occasion to look at or examine it. I, of course, did not fail to enlighten 
them as to my object in examining the sound leg, but they continued to 
laugh at me. They were heartily joined in their tibaldry by those stand- 
ing around, as, for instance, by the Luivas, the Amir’s nephew, and 
others. I then gave them to understand that their master’s illness was 
very serious, and that their jocularity was out of place; but all in vain. 
It was evident that the local docturs, instigated by the adherents of the 
Amir, had resolved to keep me away from him. 





® Quinine is imported into Afghanistén from India, and it is sold in large quantities, 
but, unfortunately, it is very expensive and, moreover, very bad and imupure, for it is 


highly adulterated.— Author. 
¢ Perhaps thia tea is so classed, because it has laxative properties. —Author. 
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Scarcely any of the remedies that I recommended on this occasion 
were accepted by him, andI was dismissed, as the phrase is, without 
anything. : 

The next day I waited in vain fora message from the Amir, and I did 
not see him for the two following days. Meanwhile the “‘ Steward of the 
Household,” Muhammad-Din-Khan, who had charge of the quarters 
in which I lived, and who was entrusted by the Amir with all the 
arrangement of our “ mud palace,” went every morningand evening to 
the Amit’s residence to make his report and to pay his respects. After 
one of his visits, Muhammad-Din-Khan informed me that the Afghan 
doctors had succeeded in effecting some improvement in the progress of 
the Amir’s illness. I did not know whether to believe him or not, but 
more detailed information I did not possess. 

Being weary of a useless detention within four walls in a vain 
expectation. of being summoned by the Amir, I resolved to take a short 
walk throuzh the city and its suburbs. Accordingly on the 24th January 
(5th February) I sent Muhammad-Din-Khan to the Amir to ask whether 
1 might take a short ride through the environs of the city. In answer 
tv this request, the Amir sent his Aide-de-Camp to accompany me. 

‘The weather during the previous two days had been beautiful, and 
there was no trace of either snow or mud. Zamaan-Bek accompanied 
me, and we had an escort of six Cossacks, but no Afghan horsemen were 
of the party. 

On passing out of the courtyard, I took a westerly direction, telling 
the Aide-de-Camp, who was with me, that I intended to ride to 
Takhtapul. 

It took us a quarter of an hour to ride through the city of Mazdr-i- 
Sharif, and, after passing outside its limits, our route lay through plough- 
ed fields, crossed in every direction by irrigation canals of various dimen- 
sions. In some places these fields were sown with winter crops of wheat, 
of which were rapidly becoming green under the influence of the warm 
and animating rays of the sun. But the canals did not contain a single 
drop of water, for it was still too early to carry out irrigation works. 

Towards the west, and on the horizon straight in front of us were 
masses of gardens, and the white lines of what looked like vast buildings. 
Soon, however, we could distinguish two large villages. One of these, 
which extended in along dark line, almost up to the foot of the moun- 
tains, is called Shir-Abad. In this locality the mountains recede and give 
place to a vast bare surface with an almost meridional direction. The 
village to the right of Shir-Abad, and at a distance of 4 versts (23 miles) 
from it, is Takhtapul. 

Here the Afghins say stands the strongest fort in the whole of 
Afehan-Turkistan, and here lies the point whence the natives of the 
country can be held in subjection. Both Shir-Abéd and Takhtapul 
are about 8 rersts (54 miles) from Mazar-i-Sharif. At one verst (4 
mile) in the Takhtapul direction rises a detached hill encircled by a 
double row of walls with a castle on the top. This, the former citadel 
of Shir-Abad, is now thrown down and is half in ruins. 

As we gradually drew near to Takhtapul, its walls and bastions 
stood out more clearly, and one could count the number of towers the 
fort contained. In shape the fort is a regular square, each face being 
turned towards the four main points of the compass. The length of 
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the southern wall, to which we drew near, is approximately } mile, the 
height of the walls being from 21 to 28 feet. There are altogether on this 
face of the fort 11 towers, including the bastions at the corners. The 
towers rise about 104 feet above the walls which are castellated. Both 
the walls and the towers are loopholed. The corner bastions stand well 
out, so that all the walls which they command can be enfiladed from 
them. From an embrasure there projected the dark muzzle of a gun. 

On reaching the walls of the fort, I made as though I would turn 
my horse’s head ; but the Amir’s Aide-de-Camp politely invited me to 
enter, and so we passed through and emerged at the eastern gate, 
whence we returned to Mazar-i-Sharif. The gateways are in the 
centre of each face, and they are protected by a low rampart and ditch, 
which was quite dry. The gates were wide open, and there was not 
a single sentry at them, so that anybody could enter or leave the fort 
as he pleased. The walls of the fort are of beaten clay, and are from 14 
to 21 feet thick. 

The interior of the fort is not attractive, for almost the whole of 
its area is covered with yurta-shaped clay huts. These are for the 
soldiers who were standing about in large numbers, both singly and in 
groups. With open mouths and with evident curiosity they looked at us. 
I examined their countenances with attention, expecting to meet with 
some expression of enmity ; but I read in all only curiosity mixed with 
astonishment. Even a dirtily-clad dervish was so taken aback as to turn 
up the whites of his large eyes, and in his attempts |to smile displayed 
his beautifully white teeth, and then stretched out his hands for alms. 

In the centre of the fort, and apart from the huts, there rose up a 
very large but unpretentious mosque, unadorned by chiefly eatables, 
the traditional tiles. Here, too, there was a small bazaar, in which 
chiefly eatables were being sold. 

Here, too, there were a number of soldiers, some of whom I recognised 
as former patients. They loudly called out their greetings to the 
“ Doctor-Sahib,” their countenances lighting up with a broad grin. 
The loquacious Aide-de-Camp informed me that there were 30 guns 
mounted on the walls of the fort, and that the present garrison consisted 
of 8 battalions of infantry. The water-supply is received from canals 
diverted from the Balkh river and from wells. There is too a small 
pond inside the fort. 

On issuing from the east gate of the fort, we struck a level and wide 
road leading to Mazar-i-Sharif. This is the post road that runs from 
Balkh, whereas the one we had traversed an hour before on our 
way to Takhtapul is only a cross road. Mazar-i-Sharif, which lies in a 
slight hollow, now appeared before us as though it were on the palm of 
the hand. 

The descent from Takhtapul to Mazar-i-Sharif, although not great, 
is still very perceptible. ‘I'wo shapely minarets with emerald-green 
cupolas rise in a picturesque manner above the dark mass of peaceful 
gardens. The ride from Takltapul to Mazdr-i-Sharif took us just 
about one hour. 

At 10 o’clock on the 25th January (6th February) the Akhund came 
to ask my advice as to what he should do to the Amir’s bad leg. 

“The Amfr-Séhib,” said he, “‘ for three whole days has not closed his 
eyes on account of the pain in bis leg,—a pain which has not ceased for 
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a moment, notwithstanding that we have used every remedy to allay 
it. I have given him, amongst other things, opium and the juice of the 
poppy seed, but without the wished-for result. Will not the Doctor- 
Séhib, therefore, recommend something both for the pain in the leg, and 
also that the Amfr-Sahib may get some sleep?” 

I answered the Akhund that I would never refuse to give all the 
aid I could, and that I would now do whatever I was able; but that 
without being present I could give no advice, the more so as I had not 
seen the sick man for four successive days. 

The Akhund then got up, saying that he would repeat our conver- 
sation to the Amir, and with this he left me. 

Some minutes afterwards Ghulam-Haidar-Khén, the Amfr’s messen- 
ger, came for me; and as soon as I had provided myself with the neces- 
sary medical appliances, I immediately set off to see the sick man. 

On entering the precincts of his residence, I saw the Luindh and 
several others of the Amir’s adherents assembled in the first room on 
the left. The room in which the Amfr was lying was very dark, so 
that when I had passed the threshold of the door I could not see at all 
where I was going, and so I stood still. The Amir, perceiving my 
difficulty, raised his voice, and I then proceeded towards the spot whence 
the sound came, and so reached his bedside. He was propped up by 
pillows and the arms of his attendants ; and his face bore the marks of 
ereat suffering. His eyes were encircled by dark rings, and dimly 
shone from under his beetle brows. His face was bathed in_perspir- 
ation, and he groaned hoarscly. 

Inviting me to sit beside him, he told me how badly he had felt, 
for some days past. The terrible pain which seemed to arise “ from 
the rending of his bones with a cold saw” had been almost insupport- 
able during the previous night. He had not closed his eyes from the 
21st to the 25th January (O. S.), nor had he been insensible to 
what had passed during the whole of that time. And therefore the 
first request which he addressed to me was that I would give him some- 
thing that would cause him to sleep. 

T asked the Amir to allow me to look at his leg, which was at 
the time smeared over with some sort of yellow ointment. After I 
had removed this coating, it seemed to me that it was apparently in 
the same condition as when I examined it on the 2lst January (2nd 
February). But the lighting of the room was so bad that I could not 
see at all the slight discoloration of the skin that was going on.* The 
Amir took my hand in his and tried to put it on the spot where he 
said he felt the greatest pain. 

But 1 could not perceive anything more than that the tendons and 
muscle were drawn out like tightened cords on both sides of the knee- 
pan. In the knce-pan itself I failed* to detect any pulse in the arterta 
poplitaa, 

It was evident that the leg was in the agony, verging between life 
and death, and that the issue towards the Jatter was without doubt. In 
order to lessen the pain, I sprinkled over the locality of the disease 1th 
grain of morphia, and I at the same time gave the Amir a good dose of 


chloral-hydrate. After some time had elapsed, I repeated the dose, and 
Ss Se ee ee ee 
* Here some wearisome details are omitted.— W. EB. G. 
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after his leg had been rubbed over with spirit of camphor and wrapped 
up in flannel, the Amir fell asleep, 

In about three hours’ time I was again summoned to the Amir. He 
then told me that immediately after I had left his room, he had awoke and 
that the pain had returned. He complained that this pain was terrific, and 
he groaned loudly. Agreeably to the wish which he expressed, I removed 
the binding. I then perceived that certain changes had occurred in the 
colouring of the skin. Inthe upper part of the leg there were faint 
indications of lateral and zig-zag streaks of a dark purple colour. Below 
these the skin was as cold as ice, but above them again the temperature 
was somewhat higher than in the corresponding part of the healthy leg. 
It was evident that the line of demarcation had begnn to show itself, 
and that the gangrene had received its limits. It was evident, too, that 
the case had become a bad one. But now there also appeared at least 
the hope that the progress of the disease would be localised, and yet in 
any case the consolation was for me but a poor one. 

The Amir then called out to me, and said, “ Doctor-Sahib,” the 
Akhund and my other physicians advise me to have leeches put on, what 
do you say to this ?” 

I answered that in my opinion the time had gone bye for applying 
leeches, and that I now thought them perfectly useless. 

“ But you yourself advised me to have them applied up to the 21st 
January (2nd February),” interrupted the Amir. 

I answered: ‘Then such a simple operation had meaning, but now 
I question its benefit.” | 

“What then is the harm of them, would they intensify the disease ?” 
again inquired the Amir, 

“No,” was my reply. 

“Then let the leeches be applied,” said the Amir. 

They thereup»n summoned a woman, the features of whose face in- 
dicated a Tatar origin. She was without the usual veil, and her age 
appeared to be over 40. Her bare feet made no sound on the felt car- 
pets, and, as she approached the Amir, she made a low saluam. _ She then 
took from the pocket of her ‘“ Beshmet”’ a handkerchief, and in the cor- 
ner of this were tied up the leeches, These she slowly and deliberately 
took out, inquiring where they were to be placed, and then after rubbing 
the lex over with sour cream, and uttering some kind of exorcism, she 
proceeded to apply the leeches one after the other. But the leeches 
were capricious and would not suck. Half an hour went by and not one 
of them had extracted a single drop of blood, the woman then drew the 
attention of those standing by to the amulet (a leathern scent-bag which 
was suspended to the Amir’s bad leg, and remarked “ this amulet will not 
allow the leeches to draw.” 

The amulet was at once cut off, and still it was a long time before 
the leeches drew even a little blood. Some of them were then removed 
and placed below the line of demarcation, but not one of them would 
draw even then. ; 

Occupied as I was in looking on at this procedure, I sat motionless 
for two whole hours. At length 1 felt disagreeanly cold and a pain 
down the right side of my body, and so [ askel the Amir’s permission 
to get up and walk about ; but to do so for a long tine was, of course, 
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inconvenient, and I therefore again resumed my seat. J did not fail to 
advise the Amir to change his room for a more convenient one, but I re- 
ceived the answer “ All the buildings in this country are on the same 
pian, and there is not a better room than this.” _ 

On my returning to my own quarters, I considered it necessary to 
invite the Akhund and certain of the Amir’s adherents to come to me, 
for the time had arrived for me to think of my own position, inasmuch 
as an unfavourable issue of the Amfr’s illness was very probable. It 
was necessary, therefore, that I should guard myself from possible, al- 
though vain, reproaches. In case of a fatal termination of the Amir’s 
illness, the populace might make me out to be at fault. Afghans are 
fanatical, and Afghan doctors would not hesitate to remove from their 
own shoulders the responsibility attending a fatal termination to the 
illness of one under their charge. Therefore, in order to secure myself 
from danger, I resolved to convene at my quarters something of the 
nature of a consultation at which both the Amir’s native physicians and 
his nearest relations should attend. Accordingly, that evening there 
were assembled at my quarters the Akhund, Ghulam-Haidar-Khan, 
the Luinal’s brother, Muhammad-Shah-Khan, and certain other of the 
Amir’s adherents. 1 then straightway asked the Akhund what he 
thought about the Amir’s illness? I further invited him to express his 
real ideas on the subject. In answer to my question, he asked me_ to 
hand him his own medical work, which I had at the time, and he evident- 
ly wished to read me out a whole chapter out of native pathology. But 
Lasked him to give me his personal views. He-then replied that, in his 
opinion, the Amir’s illness arose from the fact that his blood was 
too abundant and heated, and that it had thus descended by the force 
of its superabundance and heat tnlo the leg, which had thus become 
chilled ! 

It was evident that the worthy Court Physician of His [lighness 
had not the very shghtcst notion as to the character of his master’s 
illness. I therefore endeavoured to explain to him the nature of the 
progress of the disease, and I then put to him the two following ques- 
tions: (1) Would a cure be effected or not? and (2) if a cure were to be 
effected, would it be easy or the reverse ? 

The Akhund replied that he considered that the illness admitted of 
an easy cure and he continued. 

“T hope” (Insh’ Allah) “in two or three days to perfectly eure the 
Amir-Sahib.” ° " 

After this I gave my own opinion of the discase, and I explained to 
all present that the diseased leg might be considered as lost to the Amir, 
and that serious danger even threatened his l'fe. 

a Leave the matter to me,” interrupted the Akhund, “and you will 
see the Amir-Sahib quite well again.” 

Against such a bare-faced piece of self-opinion it was difficult to 
advance, and so, after inviting those present to keep the fact of our con- 
sultation, and, above all, my opinion a secret from the Amir, I gave them 
leave to depart. ° 

I was now no longer in doubt that I should see the proof of the 
saying “in another man’s banquet there will be a headache next morn- 
ing.” “ We will see,” thought I, “how it will all end.” 
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The next day I had a strong paroxysm of fever, and I therefore did 
not go to the Amir. The following days, and up to the 30th Januar 
(11th February), although I was quite well, I still did not visit the ee 
as I was not invited todo so. In the meantime the Akhund came . 
me several times, and communicated with evident satisfaction that the 
Amir was better; and he informed me that the Amir’s bad Jez had been 
smeared over with the blood of a recently slaughtered goat, aud had then 
been covered with the entrails of the animal. 

Meanwhile, too, the following rumours* reached me. Several days 
before Yakab-Khan sent a letter to Sirdar Faiz-Muhammad-Khin, the 
Officer Commanding the troops in the Chahdr-Wilayat, dottainine an 
order not to permit his father, the Amir Shir-Ali-Khan, to go to Russia 
If the troops there stationed allowed Shir-Ali to quit ‘Afghénistén, 
Yakib-Khan threatened to take his revenge on their families which 
they had left at Kabul. On receipt of this letter, Sirdar Faiz-Muham- 
mad-Khan read it out at a meeting of his officers, and asked them what 
he was to do? 

“You are our Chief,” said they, “as you decide, so we will do.” 

Whereupon the Sirdar remarked that to-day he was their Chief, but 
that to-morrow it might very well happen that they would not listen to 
him, and would refuse to carry out his orders ; he, therefore, might be 
placed in a very awkward position, and this he did not at all fancy. 

Then those whom he had assembled decided not to act in a hurry, and 
to think the matter well out. Faiz-Muhammad-Khan at the same time 
ordered Yaktib-Khan’s letter to be read to the troops quartered 
throughout Afghéno-Turkistan, and he also sent a copy to every Afghan 
Sirdar. In this letter the detention of Shir-Ali in Afghanistan was 
explained by the consideration that “as yet there is no real need of 
foreign assistance, since the Amir has still at his disposal many troops.t 
Moreover, he, Yaktb-Khan, did not desire that people should say of 
his father that he was afraid of the approach of the English, and that he 
was a coward and had run away.” 

All these rumours appeared to me to be very strange. Why should 
Yakib-Khain have begun to oppose his father’s going to Russia when he 
had himself agreed to his going. That he had given his consent was 
evident from the address which Shir-Ali bad received from the various 
popular assemblies and elders,—an address which bore the signature and 
seals of many Sirdars and army leaders, as well as of Yakab-Khén him- 
self. Thisaddress empowered the Amir to go to Russia, and to personally, 
and on behalf of the Afghan people, beseech the “‘ White Tsar” to defend 
Afghdnistdn against England. Now it would seem that this very Yakiub- 
Khin was using every endeavour to hinder his father’s going. What 
did this mean ? 

The following alternatives, perforce, suggested themselves : either the 
address and the signatures and seals thereon were forgeries, or Yakub- 
Khan had, in his father’s absence, succeeded in coming to terms with the 
English, and had consequently now begun to act under their instigation ? 





* These rumours were current before the departure of the Russian Mission from Afghain- 
istan; but then no one paid any attention to them. Now, however, they were corroborated 


by fresh and very trustworthy information.— Author. . 
+ There were at this time at Kabul in the Chahdr-Wildyat and at Herét 45 battalions 


of infantry, several regiments of cavalry, and 100 guns.— Author, 
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He was evidently acting in his father’s interests, but who knows 
what lay hid under the mask of this good action? Of course Yakub- 
Khan could not forget that he had been released by his father, thanks 
only to exceptional circumstances. ‘“ But we shall see,’ said I, “in com- 
pletion of my reflections.” 

The following news was received from the theatre of war. Some days 
after the departure of the Amfr and of our mission from Kabul, the 
English cavalry had approached withia 15 versts (10 miles) of that city. 
At this point there was an Afghan picket of 50 infantry soldiers. ‘These 
the English disarmed and carried oif as prisoners to their main body. 

It now became authoritatively known that the Momands had not 
ceased to give assistance to the English even after Yakab-Khan’s release. 
But, generally speaking, there was a break in the military operations. 

In Afgh4nistan herself and in her very centre—Kohistdn—disorder 
had broken out. At the time when the Amir was still at Tash-Kurgan, 
news had been received of a revolt of the mountain tribes within the 
region bounded on the west by Haibak and Koh-i-Mard and on the east by 
Indarabad. In this neighbourhood lies the Khost valley, and in it is an 
Afghan fort, which was then occupied by 300 Afghans. Soe 

The people of Khost, joined by those of Indarabad and Panj-Shir, took 
counsel together, and, having surrounded the fort, threatened to starve out 
its garrison if they did not surrender. 

The Afghdéns, perceiving that resistance was useless, resolved to 
surrender ; but on their issuing out from their fort, they were robbed of 
everything. The fort was then occupied by the insurgents, who declared 
that they would not recognise Shir-Ali-Khan as their sovereign. On 
receipt of this news, whilst he was at Tash-Kurgan, Shir-Ali despatched 
to the locality two companies of soldiers, and when he reached Maziar-i- 
Sharif, he sent off another company, and at the same time directed the 
Governor of Bédakhshan to send two more companies from amongst his 
troops. He further entrusted the management of the affair to the 
ruler of Kunduz. At the particular time of which I speak nothing 
was known of subsequent events in this part of the country. 

Some days before the date of which I am now writing a trading cara- 
van, “moving from Kabul towards the Chahdr-Wildyat,’ was attacked 
by robbers on the Kara-Kotal Pass. ‘The force, however, at the disposal 
of the people with the caravan was so considerable that the robbers were 
beaten off with loss. But two of the men with the caravan were killed. 
There were many wounded on both sides, and amongst them was the 
Cararan-Bdshi. Two or three days afterwards the caravan reached 
Mazar-i-Sharif in safety, and the robbers after their failure descended 
into the valley of the Gori river, and plundered the village of Baldur. 
A body of Afghan cavalry went in pursuit, and 13 men were seized ; but 
nine of these were recognised as not belonging to the robber band, and the 
two others were blown away from guns at Mazar-i-Sharif. Thus had 
the times of Burnes returned to Afghanistan. Three days later on the 
Afghan troops at- Mazar-i-Sharif were very nearly shedding each others 
blood. The quarrel arose in the following manner. The Lwindd, hear- 
ing that a game of hazard was being played by the Herat cavalry 
soldiers, sent a party of infantry with orders to stop it. When, 
however, the infantry soldiers came and delivered the order entrusted to 
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them, the cavalry men would not obey it. On the infantry men insisting, 
they were seized, disarmed, and severely beaten. Those who were thus 
treated, then went and told their comrades of the indignity which had 
been put upon them, whereupon the rest of the infantry immediately 
seized their firearms and declared they would take their revenge. As 
soon as the issue of the affair had been reported to the Luindb, he went 
and brought the matter to a peaceful issue. 

On the 30th January (1]th February) the Akhund again came to 
me. On my enquiring as to the state of the Amir’s illness, he answered: 
“It is nothing, for, thanks be to God, the Amfr-Sahib is now free from 
that violent pain which he used to suffer; the leg is not now painful, 
but it emits a bad smell.” 

“The Amir-Sahib,” he continued, “begs that the Doctor-Sahib will 
go and see him immediately.” 

As soon as I reached the Amir’s room, I was immediately struck with 
that peculiar penetrating smell which indicates the nearness of decaying 
flesh. The Amir was now lying on the bedstead which had been provided 
for himas I had suegested on the 25th January (6th February). He was 
groaning deeply, whilst his breathing was hoarse, loud, and uneven. 

The number of respirations amounted to 36 a minute, and hoarse 
gurglings were audible in the chest. The pulse was very strong and 
rapid, reaching 100 beats a minute. ‘The temperature of the body was not 
excessive. ‘The face was bathed in perspiration, The Amfr complained 
of exceeding lassitude and weakness, arising from want of sleep and the 
absence of appetite. 

I then again examined his leo, and the sicht was truly awful! From 
the knee down to the sole of the foot the colour of the leg was a dark- 
green. In certain places the skin had peeled off and the flesh had begun 
to decompose and to emit that strong odour of decay which had struck 
me as I entered the Amir’s residence. Further examination shewed 
that the entire leg was dead. The limit of decay was marked by a line 
of a purplish-red colour.* 

As I was carrying out my examination, the Amir put the question 
to me: ‘ Will the disease be cured or not?” And he demanded a decided 
answer to his question. Now it was apparent that the lee must, of course, 
be considered to be irrevocably lost to the Amir. Nor was this all, for 
now even his life was in great danger, since blood-poisoning might easily 
ensue; andonce this had set in, the Amir’s days were numbered. It is 
clear then that, through simple humanity, I could not give the Amir a 
decided answer to his question. However hard may be the nature of a 
man, and however prepared he may be through the process of long 
sulffering to face an alllicting event, still, in the case of Shir-Ali, any 
remark of mine that death was very near would have been a grievous 
blow. I therefore said that of late the disease had very much developed, 
but that I could not give an answer one way or the other. 

“What do your own physicians think about it?” TI enquired of the 
Amir. 

“ We will not speak of them,” answered Shir-Ali with warmth, “ for 
they have shewn themselves to be ignorant fools. I have been already 





# Some repulsive details have been omitted, but enough has been translated to show the 
hopeless nature of Shir-Ali’s last illnces.—W. H. G. 
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sufficiently punished in that I have listened to their advice until now. 
Henceforth I will obey you alone, and I will carry out scrupulously all 
your advice and arrangements. My house is yours. Dispose of all my 
belongings as you think proper. And all my adherents and my physicians 
you can employ as you would your own assistants and hospital assistant.” 

“Poor Amir! Thou hast. arrived at such a decision a little too late, 
for humanity does not know the science of restoring life to that which 
is already dead!” But what was now my own position? I would not 
have desired any such for any mortal. 

Now my immediate task was to check the further progress of decay 
on the one hand and to strengthen the Amir’s organism on the other. 
Having prepared some disinfecting ointment, and having administered 
to the Amir some internal recuperative remedies, I returned to my own 
quarters. Here I again summoned the Akhund and certain of the 
Amir’s adherents, and having once more explained to them the state of 
the Amfr’s illness, I said that European doctors in such cases some- 
times resort to amputation of the diseased limb. 

“ What do you say to this?” I asked them. 

“No, in this case such a method cannot be resorted to,”’ was the unani- 
mous reply of the assembled officials. ‘ Wealso,” continued the Akbund, 
“have recourse to the amputation of a diseased limb, but in this par- 
ticular case such an operation cannot be performed, because the patient 
is our sovereiyn and not an ordinary mortal. A sovereign cannot be 
subjected to an operation of this kind. If it be Allah’s will, He will 
cure the Amir-Sahib without any operation; but if He, in His wisdom, 
decides that the Amir-Sahib shall die, then let His will be done !” I 
passed almost the whole day at the bedside of the sick Amir, whom I 
recommended to take a httle wine. The Amir then ordered to be 
brought from his cellar several bottles of what he called “ port-wine.” 

“This port-wine, which is seven years old, shud ast,” said Shir-Ali, 
praising the wine. 

1 tasted it and found it to be nothing out of the way, but when I 
reached my quarters I felt very unwell. Suspecting that I might have 
been poisoned by the native doctors, an event which might very easily 
happen,* I took an emetic. This caused me to vomit, and then my 
misgivings were at an end. About an hour afterwards the Amir sent 
me a large bottle of the same wine, but it remained untouched up to the 
very time of my leaving Mazar-i-Sharif. 

My last visit on this date to Shir-Ali took place at 12 o’clock at 
night. On this occasion he constantly put his hand to his stomach, 
saying that ‘they were cutting his belly with knives.” This condition 
was from what. he told me produced by the very wine which I had tasted, 
and of which he had drunk two glasses. I gave hima strong emetic, 
and then, after it had taken effect, an opiate. The Amfr then obtained 
relief, It was a remarkable circumstance that on this occasion I could 
not obtain a single drop of milk.t 





* When I began to treat the Amir at Tash-Kurgaén, he warned me to be very careful in 
the matter of my food and drink by whomsocver offered. On the present occasion the 
Amir himself had offered me the wine, but he was ill and could not be r ible i - 
thing had been mixed with it.— Author. een ee 


t This story, as related by Dr. Yavorski, reads much more like an attempt to po} 
Amir than himself.— Ji’. 2. @. : eee se 
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To-day Zamaan-Bek accompanied me, when I paid my last visit to 

the Amir, and he went armed with a revolver, and I too was armed 
. - «but only with a syringe. 

The rest of that night I passed at my writing table in drawing up a 
report to be sent to Tashkand. When I lay down to rest, it was 6 o’clock 
and day was breaking. According to the news which I had received the 
previous day, the answer that was sent to Yaktb-Khin by the troops was 
to the following effect: “ As at the present time the Amfr-Sihib is very 
ill, he could not, if he wished, go to Russia; under these circumstances 
any mention of detaining him at Mazar-i-Sharif is out of place.” 

On the Ist (13th) February, there came to me a messenger from the 
Bek of Shir-Abdd bringing me a long letter from his master. With it 
the Bek sent two boxes of sweetmeats containing various kinds of sugared 
nuts. These comfits were so delicious that they would have done credit 
to any confectioner rather than to such an insignificant little town as 
Shir-A bad. 

Some hours afterwards, and on the same date, they handed mea 
letter from the envoy of the Amir of Bukhara, who was accredited to 
the Court of the Luenad. 

Ishan-Khwaja—for that was the Envoy’s name—in his letter to me 
said: “ An unbroken chain of friendship connects the hearts of both the 
neighbouring peoples, Russian and Bukhdran.” He then went on to say 
that any Bukharan would be very glad to meet a Russian, wherever he 
might be. He further informed me that he had been to Tashkand, and 
that he knew many of the Russian officials there, and had many acquaint- 
ances iInthat city. “ I would be very glad,” he continued, “if I could 
see you and personally express to you those good wishes which I carry in 
my heart.” 

Of course I gave Ishdn-Khwa4ja’s messenger an answer to the effect 
that I was ready to see the envoy of the Amir of Bukhara, and Zamaan- 
Bek* also wrote him a short letter in my name. 

That day the Amir felt sufficiently well to converse for a long time 
both with me and with the officials surrounding his bed. 


[The next few lines are devoted to the narration of the purport of some of the 
Amir’s remarks on the aubject of foreign politics, and as they are not of an interesting 


character, they have not been translated. ] 
(Text resumed.) 


The Amir gave me various information, as, for instance, of the content 
of the last post which he had received from his envoys en route to 
Tashkand. They wrote to him from Kalta-Minar, and said they hoped 
to reach Sdmarkand on the 3rd (15th) or 4th (16th) February. Shir- 
Ali then told me that throughout Bukharan territory from the Amu- 
Daria to Sdmarkand an Afghan postal service had been established. 

I was in the hichest decree pleased that the Amfr was even to a slight 
extent in brighter spirits, and that he had obtained some relief from his 
terrible illness. But such zvelief could only be of a transient character, 
and even on the following day there were no traces of this improvement. 
The gangrene slowly rose higher and higher. 


~~ * Zamaan-Bek wag, if 1 remember right, attached by Yakvib-Beg, late Am{r of Késhgéria, 
to Colonel Kuropatin, ov the occasion of bis Mission to Yarkand in 1877.—W. 2. G. 
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“On the 3rd (15th) February,” thought I, “ if the disease increases 
in this way, in two or three days’ time at the latest he must die.” 

On the evening of the 4th (16th) February, the Akhund came to see 
me and conversed with me for a long time, and with apparent candour. 
Of course the subject of our conversation was the Amir and his illness. 

“Yes, Doctor-Sahib,” said he, “I now see that the Amir-Sihib has 
not long to live; I was really in the wrong and you were right. Tell 
me what is the Latin name for this disease ? 7” 

“ Snhacelus,’ 1 answered. 

The Akhund repeated the word several times, and then informed 
me that the Afghans called it Shotaklus. He then went on to speak of 
the habits and general character of Shir-Ali. 

“ You will not believe me when I tell you that he is a self-willed 
man! He has always held to his own opinions. Thus I, as his per- 
sonal physician, have had on several occasions to offer him advice of all 
kinds. But when he is well, he will listen to no one.” 

« Tf he ails, he will send fora doctor at once, for a doctor is, in his 
opinion, an all-powerful man, scarcely inferior to a god; and on medicine 
he looks as though it must guarantee recovery from diseases of every kind. 
I tell you, and I say this only to you, because it is the secret of my 
life, that the Amir-Sahib has for a long time past taken spirituous liquors 
to excess. At first he drank only ordinary wine, and when I besought 
him to forsake a beverage that is forbidden by the Kuran, he left off 
drinking wine, but he began to drink tvdha.” 

This means, thought I, “that on this occasion too popular rumour 
was right as it always is. I have long heard rumours about the Amir’s 
abuse of spirituous liquors. 

“You remember,’ continued the Akhund, “ when the Amfr called 
for you on the 380th January (11th February) at 12 o’clock at night, and 
complained so of pain in the stomach ? Well, he was suffering because 
he had that evening drunk off two bottles of wine. You remember, too, 
that evening, I think was the 3lst January (12th February), when 
the Amir was very fatigued and complained of lassitude ? He was then 
dead drunk. When you came to steam his throat, it was the period of 
the Namdz-t-Digar (the hour of prayer which should be said about 
5 p.m.). He then inhaled the fumes of your medicines, but at the period 
of the Namdz-1-Sham, he and the Kdzt inhaled fumes of a totally differ- 
ent kind. The two in fact drank all night together, and I often said to 
the Kdzi: “ Dost not thou fear God, thou art a drunkard thyself, but thou 
art encouraging the Amir in thy bad habits.” But the Kdéz is a man 
without a conscience. 

It now became clear to me why the Kdzi had so great an influence over 
Shir-Ali,—an influence so great that even the Amir’s cousin, Sirddr Shir- 
Ali-Khan, and even his Wazir, his devoted dog, were effaced by the Kdzi. 

“T only beg you most humbly not to speak to any one of this,” con- 
tinued the Akhund. “ For the revealing of such a secret I should risk my 
head. I have told you because I felt, bound to do so in the interests of 
the Amir himself. Ido not know; but you, who is of course a much more 
enlightened man than myself, know whether such an abuse of spirituous 


liquors cannot but be very pernicious in respect of the progress of the 
Amir-Sahib’s illness,” 


12+ 


T thanked the Akhund for his communication, and T promised to res- 
pect his secret. That day Ishin-Khwaja came to visit me, and we con- 
versed for two hours on various subjects. 


[As the greater part of the remarks of the Bukharan envoy refer to utterly value- 
less praise of General Kaufmann, they have not been translated. ] 


(Tert resumed.) 


Within the limits of our mud-built quadrangle things were not going 
on at all well, for our Cossacks had again begun to get ill, and on the 4th 
(16th) February Assistant Surgeon Ozerni, my right hand maa, sick- 
ened too. 

During his last days the health of the Amfr became worse and worse, 
for he now began to have strong fever. He had become too very ner- 
vous, capricious, and irritable. Once he asked me for a definite answer 
to the question, would he recover or not? 

It is clear that I could not give a categorical answer, for such an 
answer might have results in the highest degree unfavourable in the 
sense of a prediction guo ad vitam. The Amir then took it into his head 
that I refused to give him a definite answer, becatise, although I could 
eure him, 1 did not wish to do so. He thereupon threatened to write 
to the Turkistan authorities, and even to the Emperor himself, on the 
subject. On the other hand, he promised to give me a fas/ of rupees if ] 
effected his cure, and that his wives and relatives should thank me in 
person, &c., &e. A little later on Shir-Ali began to rave, and he fell into 
a kind of half-forgetfulness. He appeared to bein the condition of a 
deaf man. His pulse became feeble and yet rapid. It was now appar- 
ent that the effect of the blood-poisoning was setting in which I had so 
much dreaded. Now, therefore, the daysand even the hours of the Amir 
were numbered. During the last two or three days of his life he was 
in one uninterrupted agony, and the greater part of this time he passed 
in an unconscious state. The day before his death Shir-Ali lost the 
power of swallowing. He at the same time was deprived of the power 
of speech. Notwithstanding the large doses of musk which I gave him,* 
he only passed for a few minutes into a condition of semi-consciousness. 
In his efforts to speak there was heard only a subdued murmuring. The 
Amir Shir-Ali slowly passed away at 8 o’clock on the evening of the 8th 
(20th) February 1879. 


® By means of eub-cutaneous injection.— Author. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


Short biegraphy of the Amir Shir-Ali-Khén—Sketch of his reign—His five vears’ etrugele 
with his brothers—Period of the English influence over hiir—His reforms—Lessening 
of English and increase of Russian influence—Physical and moral traits of the late 
Amir— Ethnography of Afghdn-Turkistin—Statistics ; approximate census of the 
population, agriculture, cattle-breeding, and other occupations of the Atghdns— 
Metcorological observations. 


[The first pages of this chapter are taken up with a short biographical sketch of 
Shir-Ali’s life; but as sufficient information already exists on the subject, it scems 
needless to translate this portion of Dr. Yavérski’s work. The only passages which call 
for notice in the narrative are the following :] 


“T am like a wooden cup,” Shir-Ali is reported to have said of 


himself ; “as many times as it falls 16 will not be broken; but Abdul- 
Rahman-Khin resembles a china or porcelain bowl, and when it falls it 
is at once smashed to shivers.” 

Abdul-Rahman went to Russian-Turkistén in 1870. He was then 
directed to live at Sémarkand, where the Russian Government granted 
him. a yearly allowance of 25,000 roubles (£2,500). Shir-Ali-Khdn 
could now sit peacefully on the throne of his father’s ; and if he had been 
an ordinary man, he would, of course, have been content to do so ; but 
his was a different character, and he could not sit with folded hands. He 
was energetic and sought for employment. He, moreover, conceived a 
whole series of reforms, which, unfortunately, he was not able to eom- 
pletely carry out. 

First of all he directed his attention to his army. Up to his succes- 
sion to the throne there had been no regular troops in Afghini-tin, but 
levies only, and in fact mere bands of men, who were only called to the 
standards in times of emergency. Shir-Ali knew that Gidzis (or 
warriors for the faith) could never be pitted in battle against regular 
troops. He, therefore, set himself, as his first task, the creation in 
Afghanistan of a regular army on the European model. But he had 
neither money, nor the proper arms, nor trained instructors. Of himself 
he could, therefore, do nothing, and so, zolens-volens, he had to turn tor 
assistance to the old enemy of Afghdnistan—Mneland. 

Meanwhile the English, having perceived that Shir-Ali had triumphed 
over his rivals, were not disposed to leave him without the circle of their 
influence. They, therefore, immediately sent him their congratulations 
on his accession to the throne of Kébul, and offered him an alliance with 
themselves. On the same occasion they gave him several (akds of 
rupees, and alsoa large number of arms. But their promises proved 
more attractive than anything else which they sent. 

It may be that at the very time that Shir-Ali bent his back to the 
English he would have offered his friendship to Russia, if she had made 
him any sign that she would accept it. Instead of doing this, Russia 
received Abdul-Rahmdan, Shir-Ali’s bitter foe. : 

He was thus compelled to accept the alliance and assistance of the 
English. The meeting at Umballa between the Amir of Afghanistan 
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and the Viceroy of India seemed to give to that alliance a character for 
intimacy and heartiness ; but such teelings were only on the surface, 
Shir-Ali never, indeed, forgot that the English are the bloody and only 
foes of Afghanistan. By his presence at Umballa, the Amir only desired 
to raise the sum of the Aonorarium which the English had bound 
themselves to pay him for his friendship. And he succeeded in his 
purpose. He received also both money and arms and instructors for his 
army 7 embryo. 

On his return from India, Shir-Ali entered upon the organisation of 
his regular troops. To this end he had translated into Pushtu the 
English Field Exercise and similar works, copies of which were served 
out to his forces. The uniform, too, of his soldiers received a certain 
amount of resemblance to that of the Sipdiis of the Indian Army, and, 
generally speaking, all his military arrangements followed the model 
ready to hand—the Indian troops which he had so lately seen and 
inspected. The failings alone, and those are of great magnitude, which 
are the characteristics of the Anglo-Indian troops, the newly-enrolled 
Afghan army avoided, v7z., immobility and an unnecessary burdening of 
the combatant ranks with rabble masses of various followers, whether 
servants, drivers, or sutlers, &c., &, Shir-Ali’s troops were at all times 
in a state of readiness for a campaign directly the order might go forth 
for their mobilisation. ‘Thus to-day they would be in their respective 
quarters; to-morrow they could set out on the march. 

Having given the system of filling the ranks of his army by 
voluntary enlistment a trial, and being convinced that it would not work, 
Shir-Ali directed a devée en masse for the purpose of completing his army 
organisation. Accordingly, every Afyhdn and Mussulman living in ns 
territory was obliged, on attaining a certain age, to enrol himself 
amongst the Amir’s troops, and to serve with them for a fixed period. 
This measure, effected in combination with the disarming of certain 
districts of Afchanistan, called forth strong opposition on the part of 
many of Shir-Ali’s Sirdars who had hitherto enjoyed a position of 
guast independence. Accordingly they refused to give to the Amir either 
their children or their kinsmen, or even their retainers. In order, then, 
that he might attract to his army the retainers of his Sirdars and their sons 
for service in his corps d’élite, he adopted the fcllowing plan. He enrolled 
his own cousin, Naik-Muhammad-Khan, as an ordinary soldier, and in this 
grade this Sirdar remained for two whole years. When, too, his grand-son, 
Abmad-Ali-Khan, the son of Muhammad-Ali-Khan (his eldest son, who 
was killed before Kheldt-i-Ghilzai), grew up, he dealt with him as he had 
done with Naik-Muhammad-Khadn. In consequence of these two steps, 
although the opposition to his army reforms did not altogether cease, 
it became very considerably weakened. Towards the close of his 
reign, therefore, Shir-Ali had 60 battalions of infantry, all of which 
were well drilled and fairly well armed. Indeed, certain of his Kabul 
battalions were equipped with breech-loading rifles. or field artillery 
the Amir did not want, but of siege Latteries he had scarcely any 
at all.* 


* Itis worthy of note that Shir-Ali would only take into his ranks very strong and 
perfectly healthy youths. The slightest physical defect was sufficient to bar a man’s entrance 
to the ranks of the Amir’s army, and all hairless or in any way bald people were at once 
rejected. — Author. 
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The various roads through, his territory likewise attracted the 
attention of the Amfr, and he established a postal service between Kabul 
and the chief towns of his sovereignty. This postal service not only 
fulfilled the requirements of his administration, but private persons also 
availed themselves of it. Stamps of the value of one rupee and 3, 
+ and ;j;th rupee were issued, and these were required to he affixed 
to letters according to their weight. The post was carried by 
messengers both mounted and on foot. During the winter season the 
postal service across the Hindu-Kush was usually carried out by 
footmen. All the Afghdn postage stamps in use were struck off in the 
local press.. In all probability Shir-Ali’s activity would not have been 
confined to what has been above narrated if the same amount of quiet 
internally as externally had occurred during his reign. But in some 
part or other of his territory there broke out on several occasions 
disorder or rebellion, which could only be suppressed by a display of 
armed strength. On such occasions Shir-Ali would test his troops by 
embarking upon small expeditions undertaken with the object of 
extending the circle of his power. Thus, in 1872, he conquered 
Badakhshén,* and in 1875 he overran the Khanate of Maimana. 

[The next paragraph is taken up with the well-known tale of the alienation 
between Shir-Ali on the one side and his sons, Yakib-Khin and Aytib-Kh4n, on the 
other, in consequence of the Amir’s open declaration that he would make his younger 
son, Abdulla-Jan (the son of a favourite wife), his heir to the detriment of the rights 
of his elder brother (by another mother) Yakub-Khan]. 

Meanwhile the external foes of the Amir and of Afghdnistan— 
the English—likewise made themselves felt. Two or three years 
after the Umballa Darbar they began to demand that payment of the 
annual subsidy which they allowed him should be abated ; that such 
abatement should continue, unless Shir-Ali would consent to help 
them to lay hands on the independence of Afghdnistén. At first this 
attempt was to take the form of the acceptance by the Amir of 
an English Resident at Kabul. Besides this the Amfr was to allow 
English officers to visit the northern and western borders of Afghnistan 
in order to explore the country in every direction. Subsequently 
the demand was put forward that English garrisons should occupy 
Herat and Balkh. The Amir was then told that he must come 
to Simla to welcome the new Viceroy of India and to offer an address to 
the lately proclaimed lmpress of India. 

Shir-Ali now clearly saw where his further friendship for the English 
would lead him. They would not deny him either money or arms, but 
they would ask from him in return the forfeiture of his own independence 
as well as that of Afehdnistan.t+ 

On the other hand, the Amir could not but perceive that Russia, his 
northern neighbour, is much more powerful than England, and that her 
line of action is altogether different. He could not but perceive that she 





* The Afghén claim to this country has been disputed by the Russians, and will probably 
form a great stumbling block in the delimitation of the Amit’s fronticrs.—W. E. G, 

t Here seems to be an appropriate place for the insertion of an extract from the English. 
man work of the celebrated Unglish traveller, Moorcroft, regarding the opinion held in 
1823 by tho natives: “The English,” said the natives to Mooreroft, ‘ have never 
entered any corner of Asia without keeping in view their own self-interested objects. The 
result has been the complete enslavery of the natives.—Moorcroft’s Journal to Kabul, 
Vol. II, pages 488-489,—.Author. 
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does not: display towards her neighbours the same craftiness in which 
England is so skilled. He could not but be aware that Russia has punished 
Central Asian Khdnates, contiguous to her territory, only when all the 
peaceful measures for the settlement of frontier quarrels which she offered 
had been rejected by them. On such occasions Russia has honestly and 
openly said tothem: “Twill punish you, and she has punished them.” 
The Amfr could not but know that Russia has twice magnanimously 
assisted the Amir of Bukhéra to preserve his throne, and that she has 
recovered and restored for him two districts of his Khanate. 

Shir-Ali, finally, could not but be aware that if Russia has occupied a 
considerable portion of Central Asia, she has not treated the local 
Mussulmén population in the same way that England has done. 
The people of India prior to their subjugation by the English were 
rich, or in any case they were not badly off. The English came and 
India became a skeleton, for all the life-blood of her 250,000,000 of 
inhabitants has been energetically sucked out by the English adminis- 
tration. The line of policy pursued by Russia and by England respect- 
ively is altogether different. The natives of Central Asia have only 
gained by the change of their rulers, for to their former Khdns they 
paid connsiderably higher taxes than they do to their present Russian 
administrators. Moreover, formerly no one was certain what the morrow 
would bring forth, for at any time a Khan might kill one of his subjects 
and confiscate his property. 

The Amir Shir-Ali_ knew all this, and so little by little his dreaa 
of the Russians gave place to the highest respect for them. 

The same feeling entered into the official relations between 
the Russian Government and the Amir, for the tone of General 
Kaufmann’s letters to Shir-Ali was at all times very delicate ; and at the 
same time this delicacy in no way lessened the persuasiveness of all his 
communications. Regarding every prominent event inthe life of Russian- 
Turkistdn, General Kaufmann considered it lis bounden duty to inform 
the Amir of Afgh4nistén, who could not but value such attention towards 
him on the part of the high representative of powerful Russia, And it 1s 
evident that he requited this dignified style of treatment, for he notified 
to the Governor-General of Russian-Turkistén his intention to make 
Abdullah-Jan his heir and various other projects. During the conference 
at, Peshdwar between the British and Afghan plenipotentiaries, Shir-Ali 
was completely under Russian influence ; and if Russia had not sent a 
Mission to his capital, at the critical moment, he would in all probability 
have been the first to stretch out his hand towards Russia. 

1t now only remains for me to outline a picture of the physical and 
moral traits of the late Amir. 

In his youth it might be seen that Shir-Ali had been a very hand- 
some man, of a little above the average height, thick set, with a broad 
and deep chest. His features were of a strong Semitic type. A hooked 
nose and large black eyes gave to his face a character for decision and 
firmness. Thick and arched eye-brows, of a grey colour rather than 
black, were in very good harmony with a thick and wavy beard, also 
black, but sprinkled with a few hairs of a golden tinge. The hair of his 
head was unshaven,* and over it was placed a hat something in the 
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# Afghans generally neither shave nor even cut short the hair of the head.— Author. 
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Polish style. The hair of his head was thick and slightly wavy, black 
in colour, and very coarse. The tips of his fingers, or rather the nails, 
were dyed a bright red. : 

In the early days of his youth Shir-Ali probably enjoyed excellent 
health, but when I first saw him his vigour bad been perceptibly shaken. 
There is no doubt but that this falling-off had arisen in consequence of 
those ups and downs of life through which he had passed, and of those 
cares which had so plentifully gathered round his head. But in the 
matter of the undermining of his health, his failing, and hardly the only 
one, had played no slight part ; this was his abuse of spirituous hquors. 

Of the results of his drinking bouts one could to a certain degree judge 
by the nervous twitching of his hands (tremor potatorum) which accom- 
panied all his discretionary movements. 

In respect of his mental powers, Shir-Ali was a prominent person- 
age, t.¢., for Central Asia. He was a knight without fear and without 
reproach. His peaceful disposition and his good-nature have been sufli- 
ciently revealed by the preceding historical outline of his struggle 
with his brothers; but when it was necessary for him to be strict, 
he was so. 

For an example of his magnanimity it is unnecessary to go far. It 
is sufficient to say that up to the last moment of his life he was very 
favourably disposed towards the members of the Russian Mission to his 
country. Justice requires that we should again declare that that Mis- 
sion, or, to speak more correctly, General Stolaitoff, did not justify his 
expect::tion’s. The former chief of that Mission gave him a whole heap 
of diffuse promises which Russia could not carry out. Thus the Russian 
Mission to Kabul was made to appear at fault in the sharp turn which 
the Anglo-Afghan struggle took. 

Subsequently, General Razednoff, General Stolaitoff’s successor as 
the head of the Russian Mission to Kabul, advised Shir-Ali to go to 
Russia with the object of personally beseeching the Russian Emperor for 
his protection against the exactions of England; and when the Amir 
listened to this advice, and made a request to be allowed to go to St. 
Petersburg, this request was finally refused. Speaking generally, one 
cannot give expression to sufficient surprise that the heads of the Rus- 
sian Mission to Kabul should, out of alarm and contrary to their in- 
structions, have given the Amir advice of all sorts, and have made him- 
promises which could not be fulfilled. But he unconditionally believed 
what the Russian envoys told him, and placed himself unreservedly in 
their hands. Alas! for his misplaced confidence he was severely punish- 
ed. Any other Asiatic sovereign (and Asiatic only?) in his place 
would have certainly subjected the members of our Mission to various 
reprisals. Stoddart and Conolly were far from being as guilty before 
the Amir of Bukhdra as were the members of the Russian Mission be- 
fore Shir-Ali-Khin; nevertheless they preserved their heads on their 
shoulders. _ And more, they received from Shir-Ali naught but unchang- 
ing friendliness and kindly forethought. Truly, he did at times give 
veut to expressions of displeasure ; but, as the reader can see from the 
preceding narrative, even the greatest of the Stoics would in his place 
have gone out of his mind. 

The Amir was a complete stranger to that conceit and insupport- 
ablencss which characterise not only Central Asian potentates, as,—for 
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example, the Amir of Bukhara,—but their more or less highly placed 
officials. Shir-Ali was simple in his mode of life and in his habits, and 
he was at all times the same. He knew how to behave himself to all, 
and he could converse with intellectual fluency with any chance visitor. 
On one occasion at Tash-Kurgdn the Amir, who had not asked any of 
the members of the Russian Mission to come and see him for some days 
previously, said: “ Don’t be angry with me because I have not invited 
you to come and see me for a long time. You do not know how many 
swine, asses, sheep, bears, and other beasts I have had to see during this 
period, and with each of them I have: had to converse in his own 
language. It was necessary for me to see and hear each one of them, 
and so I could not do otherwise lest they should have taken offence.” 

Once he had given his word or had made a promise, the Amfr un- 
failingly carried it out ; for “ honour” was to him above everything. 
Once, therefore, that he had decided to go over to the side of Russia, 
he kept to that side to the day of his death, and for the sake of his 
friendship for Russia he nearly deprived himself of his throne. “ Let 
the English,” he said on this subject, “occupy many of my cities, let 
them put forth all their strength in order to force me to come to terms, 
{ will not do so. I do not want to hear anything more about the Eng- 
lish and their peaceful propositions. But I will give them astill greater 
number of my cities; I will make over to them the half of my 
sovereignty if the great Russian Emperor shall counsel me to do so. 
IT am the vassal of His Majesty, and my kingdom is his kingdom. 
Everything, therefore, that he orders me to do I will do. On these 
terms [ have concluded friendship and an alliance with him.” In 
respect of the nobleness of the Amfr’s nature, his accessibility and de- 
licacy towards others, the following instance will vive some sort of idea. 

During the stay of the Russian Mission at Kabul, on account of the 
peculiar circumstances in which the city was placed, and also on account 
of the Wazir’s peculations, the members of the Mission often felt 
hungry. At last Shir-Ali heard of this, and so, after an audience, he 
turned towards Zamaan-Beg, and said :— 

“ Zamaan-Beg, I ask you to tell the members of the Russian Mis- 
sion that. 1 hope they will not be angry with me if they have been in 
want of anything, for I did not know it, and nobody told me. If, then, 
the members of the Russian Mission, out of a feeling of delicacy, did 
not speak to me of their needs, from their point of view such silence 
is intelligible, secing that they are my guests; but why did you not tell 
me about this? You are more than a guest of mine, for I look upon 
you as a brother. ” 

Shir-Ali was possessed of a very sharp understanding, and he rapid- 
ly took in any fact, event, or circumstance. His curiosity sometimes 
was simply astonishing to those standing about him, for he wished to 
know everything. He was excellently informed as to general history, 
and he specially loved to speak of Peter the Great. Fatalism and Muss 
sulman intolerance were quite foreign to his nature. I never heard 
him utter that which every Mussuliman ejaculates on every possible 
oreasion, “InshAllah,” for his desire was to do that which he had 
thought out for himself, 

In conclusion of this brief sketch, I will attach a genealogical tree of 
the house of Sarfardz-Khbdn, who reigned in Afghduistan in the year 1820. 
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The remaining sons of Dost-Muhammad-Khan were— 


Muhammad-Akram-Khan, Muhammad-Wali-Khan. 
Muhammad-Aslam-Khan. Muhammad-Akbar-Kh4n. 
Muhammad-Hassan-Khan. Ghulim-Haidar-KhA4n. 
Muhammad-Hussein-Khan. Naik-Muhammad-Kha4n. 


Sultén-Jin (stepson). 


_ The population of Afghan-Turkistén, as of Central Asia generally 
is a very mixed one, but in Afgh4n-Turkistén Uzbaks of various tribes 
preponderate ; and indeed they constitute a dense population, especially 
in the districts of Kunduz, Andkhui, and Shibirkhén. 

Here the Uzbaks represent the remnants of the great Urta-Yuz 
horde. In the districts of Kunduz and of Tésh-Kurgén the Uzbaks are 
chiefly of the Kattagan tribe, whereas at Mazdr-i-Sharif and at Balkh the 
Sarai and Ming Uzbaks preponderate amongst Uzbaks of other tribes as 
well. The total number of Uzbaks in the Chahir-Wildyat may be com- 
puted at 400,000 souls. 

The other inhabitants of Afghan-Turkistdn are the aborigines of the 
country, the Tajiks or descendants of the ancient Bactrians. But 
there are now very few left, because most of them were positively 
swamped in the Uzbak-Mongol flood which poured into the Chahdr- 
Wildyat. The Tajiks are exclusively confined to the towns, but the 
Uzbaks are scattered over both villages and towns. There are now 
not more than 100,000 Tajiks, and these are principally confined to the 
mountainous parts of Afghan-Turkistan, and especially of Badakhshdn. 
Of the other and less numerous peoples of the Chahdr-Wildyat we may 
enumerate Kirghiz, Turkumans, [Iranians (7.e., Persians), Avshars, 
Hindus, Jews, Hazdras, Arabs, &c., &c. All these together do not exceed 
50,000 souls. Thus the total population of the Chahdér-Wildyat may 
be said to be between 500,000 and 600,0U0 souls. 

The chief occupations of the inhabitants are agriculture and cattle- 
rearing, but in both of these the Uzbaks are exclusively engaged. In 
Afghan-Turkistin the same kinds of grain and of gramineous plants 
are raised as in Russian-Turkistan, vzz., wheat (spring and winter 
crops) sorghum (jugara), barley, millet, rice, lucerne, sesamum, &c., &c. 
The harvests are very abundant, for wheat never yields less than 25 
fold. It is clear that such crops are obtained, on the one hand, because 
of the good quality of the soil (which consists for the most part of /dss 
or alluvial deposit), and, on the other, through skilful irrigation, 

Horticulture in Afghain-Turkistién, as everywhere else in Central 
Asia, is ina very low state of development. Although there are many 
gardens (for every village has its garden), the kinds of fruit-trees in 
them are all wild, receiving scarcely any attention at the hands of 
man ; for of crossing the various kinds by grafting and budding, the local 
inhabitants have not the slightest notion. Were indeed horticulture to be 
pursued, as it might be, the most brilliant results might be obtained. 

And yet, however primitive may be’the rural economy of Afghan- 
Turkistén in respect of both husbandry and horticulture, the crops of 
both grain and of fruit do not merely suffice for local consumption, but 
yield every year a large surplus of agricultural products, and these are 
exported to adjoining countries, for example, Bukhéra and Badakhshén. 
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Cattle-rearing plays almost the same rdéle too in Afghén-Turkistan 
as does husbandry, and in this the Uzbaks are chiefly engaged. 
In spite of the despotic régime of the Afghan authorities, in spite of 
the unbridled exactions of the Afghan administrators, the Uzbaks may 
still be said to have great riches in the shape, of their flocks and herds. 
They principally rear horses and sheep, but they also breed the Bactrian 
or two-humped and the ar or one-humped camel as well as milch 
kine. 

Out of the abundance of their harvests and of the increase of their 
flocks and herds, the inhabitants of Afghén-Turkistan chiefly pay their 
State dues. According to information which I collected, the total 
amount of taxes and imposts paid by the inhabitants of Afehan- 
Turkistan into the treasury of the Amfr of Kabul, and for the mainten- 
ance of the Afghan administration of the Chahdr-Wildyat, reaches the 
very respectable igure, 3,000,000 rupees, or about 2,000,000 roubles.* 
Dividing this sum by the number of tax-paying units of the country, 
we find that each worker pays to the Amur’s treasury no less than 
10 rupees—a huge sum if we consider that, in addition to the 
sources of income above detailed, the people have scarcely any money- 
bringing property. Hence it is that the Uzbaks so detest the Afghans, 
who look upon the Chahdr-Wildyat as on a granary, whence they 
ean take as much as they please. The imposts levied upon the inhabitants 
of Afghdn-Turkistan are chiefly paid in kind, z¢., in either grain 
or cattle. 

Trade is but poorly developed in the Chahdér-Wildyat, and the fact 
is intelligible, for local industries can scarcely be said to exist, and 
therefore products are almost n7d. Sericulture is fitfully carried on, 
and the large quantity of wool obtained from the enormous herds of 
sheep in the country finds scarcely any market. Carpets and felts 
constitute the most valuable of the local manufactures ; but the yearly 
number of these would not fetch a very large sum, and yet, under other 
conditions, this article of trade alone would bring in to the manufac- 
turers more than a million roub/es. The local markets are in fact 
overstocked with wool, and yet it is not possible to send the surplus to 
more distant marts because of the bad’ state of the road communications 
of the country. 

Nevertheless, in passing through the country, the traveller will very 
often meet with long strings of camels; and inthe majority of instances 
these are found to be carrying Indian or English goods to Bukhara, 
the chief trade mart of Central Asia, There is not, however, a mono- 
poly of English goods, for side by side with these Russian wares may 
also be seen. And such articles of trade as Hubbard’s Yekaterinburg 
candles and Vorojtsoff’s lucifer matches are not rarities. 

Notwithstanding that, the mountains of Afghin-Turkistdn are rich 
in minerals of various kinds, mining is not, very briskly carried on. 
Liven the once famous ruby mines of Badakhshin and the beds of lajis- 
dazuli are deserted ; but in the local markets there are on sale 


many Nishapur turquoises, and for these very moderate prices are 
asked. 





_ _ * That supposes the rouble (a mere paper tender) to be worth 3 shillings, which 
it is not.—W, #. G. 
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At a point in the mountains from 20 to 30 versts (133 to 20 miles) 
to the south of Mazar-i-Sharif are some sort of mineral springs, which 
are frequented by the people of the country because of their great heal. 
ing properties in cases of sickness of various kinds. I was not myself 
able to visit these springs, and I therefore cannot say anything positive 
about them. 

In conclusion of this chapter I will adduce some particulars relating 
to the meteorology of Afghan-Turkistén. My stay within the limits 
of the Chahdér-Wildyat extended over two perfectly opposite seasons of 
the year, viz., the summer (June, July, and August), and the winter 
(December, January, and February). Therefore my meteorological 
observations must necessarily bear a character of extremes. Here then 
are the average readings of the temperature in the shade during my stay 
in the country. 

Of 23 observations taken at the end of June and beginning of July 
(O. S.), the average readings were as follow :— 


8 a.M. 1 PM. 8 P.M. 
io B® 95° F.* 86° F.* 
At Naibabid on the 8th (20th) July the maximum temperature at 


lp. mu. was 120° F. 

At Mazir-i-Sharif on the 2nd (14th) July the minimum temperature 
at | p. M. was 89°. 

Of 40 observations taken during the winter (December, January, 
and February) of 1878-79, the following were the average readings :— 


8 A.M. 1 pm. 8 P.M. 
3h° F. 53° F. 40° F, 


The maximum reading was 69° F., the minimum was 17° F. 

The coldest month was January. 

The few English travellers who visited the valley of the Amu- 
Daria 40 years ago give us almost the same information. Here is what 
Dr, Gerard says in his letters on this subject: “The temperature of the 
air at Mazar-i-Sharif reached 100° Fahrenheit, + and in another place 
he says the temperature of the air in the shade varied between 74° and 
103°. 

Burnes, Dr. Gerard’s fellow-traveller, does not give quite the same 
ficures, for he writes as follows: “The climate of Balkh is extremely 
injurious to the health, and yet itis very agreeable.” In June the tem- 
perature did not register more than 80° Fahrenheit, and the hottest 
weather was in July.§ In another part of his book the same author 
says: “In the early morning the thermometer stood below 52° F., not- 
withstanding that more than two-thirds of this country (the valley of 
the Amu-Daria) is a perfect desert.||’ But he once quotes the reading 
of the thermometer at 105% F. 


* In this translation the readives of the Réaumur and of the centigrade scales have 
been converted into those of the Fahrenheit thermometer.— WW. &. G. 

+ Journal of the Asialie Sociely of Bengal, Vol. Il, page 13. Dr. Gerard’s Obser- 
vation was taken during the summer-season.—Aufhor. 

t Ttid, page 22.—Anthor. 

§ Burnes’s Journey into Bukhara, Vol. LU, page 345.— duthor. 

|| Zoid, page 352.— Author. 
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If we examine the figures above given, we shall find that the 
averace reading of the thermometer throughout the year in Afghan- 
Turkistan is 56° F. Of course these figures have a very small import- 
ance, as they are derived from a very limited number of observations. 
But if we compare the readings at several points on the earth's surface, 
of which the latitude is almost the same as of those placesin Afghan- 
urkistan which I have named, we shall find that my deductions are, to 
a certain degree, upheld. 

North Lat.* Average 


temp. during the year. 
Algiers ee ase 36° 47' see ats 63° F, 
Gibraltar ene sae 36° O' 6"... “aa 68° F. 
Malaga aa a 36° 42! a ae 68° F. 
Palermo ‘ee is 38° 07' See si 62° F. 
Lankoran “us oe 38° 46' 14” .., ey 67° F. 
Ashurada a Hae 836° 54! ee Se 63° F, 
Baku ‘es aos 40° 22! see aoe 67° F. 
Samarkand ies ve 39° 39! oan ‘ae 69° F. 
Pekin tes as 40° 0 re ees 64° F. 


Thus we see that, from the readings just quoted, my figures for the 
average yearly temperature for certain named points in the country 
locally known as the Chahdr-Wildyat ave very nearly right. Of course, 
in making this comparison it is necessary to bear in mind the difference 
in the longitude and in the relative altitudes of the points compared. 
In the case, however, of Mazdr-i-Sharif and the places named in the 
above list, there is no great difference in height. The reader will, 
of course, not fail to notice the sharp variations of temperature in 
the space of the 24 hours, and that such variations are considerably 
more marked during the summer-season than in the winter. It should, 
however, be stated that the winter of the particular year which I have 
quoted was, according to native statement, a mild one, whereas this 
season of the year is generally very severe. From what the natives say, 
the Amu-Daria, in the meridian of Mazar-i-Sharif, never freezes over.t 
When I crossed it, with the thermometer standing at 17° F., although 
the river banks were fringed with ice particles, which extended to a 
breadth of about 44 feet on either side, the actual current of the river 
was not ice-bound. 

The number of cloudy days in the Amu-Daria valley, especially 
during the summer-season, are very few in number. Thus, during 23 
days which I observed there were only 3cloudy days. During the 
winter season, however, the number of cloudy days greatly increases, for of 
43 days, the limit of my stay in the valley of the Amu-Daria, there were 
26 that were overcast, and on 8 of these either rain or snow fell. 
During three days the rain was sufficiently heavy to thoroughly soak 
the ground. Of the three snowy days, the fall was very heavy on two; 
but on none of them did the snow lie less than 3 inches deep. As regards 





* Observatory whence meridian is reckoned not stated.— TV. BE. G. 

t Burnes, however, asserts that the Amu within the provinces of Kobddidn and 
Kunduz freezes over, and this very frequently. — (Journey into Bukhara, Vol. 111 (Russian 
Edition), page 279).— Author. 
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the direction of the prevailing wind, observations are very confused ; for 
sometimes a double current was noticeable, the lower bearing the clouds 
towards the west, the upper towards the east. During the summer- 
season, perhaps a southerly wind is the more frequent.* During my 
stay at Mazdr-i-Sharif I always noticed, however, that even during the 
summer there was a wind only at acertain period of the four hours, 
Generally speaking, from 9 p.m. to either 7 or 8 P.M. there was no 
wind except, perhaps, a weak current of air, But from 7 p.m. 
there would arise a slight, warm, and southerly breeze, which would be 
at its greatest force at 3 or 4 a. M., after which it would strike cold and 
die away gradually, so that by 9 a.m. there would be no wind at all, 
During the winter, eastern and southern winds are the most common 
in Afehén-Turkistan and about the “ Garm-Sir.” I have already made 
mention in the first volume of my present work, I made no barome- 
trical or psychrometrical observations because of the habitual denial, 
exercised by the Tashkand Section of the Military Topographical De- 
partment, of the necessary grant required tv enable me to procure the 
partienlar instruments. 








* And not a northern, as Lieutenant Irving asserts in his Memoirs (see Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V1IL1).—Author, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Periop or ANARCHY. 


Various rumours and propositions—Three candidates for the vacant throne of Afghanistan 
—Concerning Yakib-Khin—Intrigues of Shir-Ali’s favourite wife— Muhammad. 
Hashim-Kban, the most powerful candidate for the Amirship—My position amidst the 
factions preparing for the strife—Beginning of disorders—The Takhtapul massucre— 
An anonymus letter—Afghan arrangements against my sudden departure from Mazar-i- 
Sharif—Night attack on my quarters—Bribery—Various ominous rumours—Sirdar 
Naik-Muhammad-Khén—Without food—Muhammad-Yakéb-Khan—The Amir of 
Afghinist{n—Another massacre and more blowing away from guns—-Visit of Sirdér 
Mubammad-Tair- Khan. 

Some days before -the death of Shir-Ali, the town of Mazar-i-Sharif 
had begun to get excited, because of various rumours and ideas that were 
prevalent. For instance, it was affirmed that the Amir was already 
dead, but that his death was being concealed by those about him until 
a more convenient time. The reasons put forward for this concealment 
were various. Some maintained that the fact was not notified because 
the proper arrangements had not been made with regard to the question 
of succession to the throne. Others stated that nothing was yet ready 
in connection with the burial rites. Other and more simple folk 
affirmed that the Amfr’s death was being concealed, because his body 
had not yet been sewn up in the hide of a yeh or of a white camel. A 
minority of the city population, which perceived in this, as in all other 
cases, facts that were more or less authentic, asserted that the Amir 
was still alive, and was making progress towards recovery. Meanwhile 
the rumour regarding Shir-Ali’s death had become so current that even 
Ishén-Khwéja, the Bukharan envoy, was inclined to believe it, and sent 
his Mirza-Basht to me to make enquiries as to whether the Amir was 
really dead or not? And with the rumours of the above kind, other 
unexplained reports were in currency to the effect that, with the death 
of the Amir, disorders would inevitably break out; indeed mention was 
made of the murders and plunderings that were imminent, 

Regarding the approaching succession to the throne, the following 
was reported. Two days before his death, Shir-Alt had named, as his 
successor, his nephew, Sirdér Muhammad-Hishim-Khan. his Sirdar 
was the son of Muhammad-Sharif-Khan, who, as we have seen above, 
played such a double part in the struggle between the Amir, Shir-Ali, 
and his elder brothers for the throne of Afghanistan. But when Shir- 
Ali had triumphed over his rivals, he banished his intriguing brother, 
Muhammad-Sharif-Khin, to India, keeping with him Muhamimad- 
Hashim-Khin and = Mubammad-'lair-K1 dn Subsequently Shir-Ali 
gave to Mubammad-Iashim-Khan his dat g iter by his favourite wile, 
who was usually called “ the Walida.” And so it came about that this 
nephew was acknowledged by the Amir as h’s heir. 

It should here be stated that after the death of Abdulla-Jan, who 
had been acknowledged both by Russia and by England as the heir to 
the Afghdn throne, the Amir made no fresh arrangements concerning 
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his successor. And so the matter stood over until his last days. When 
Yakab-Khan was released by his father from imprisonment, he was 
placed at the head of the government and made the ruler of Kabul, as 
well as chief of the forces stationed in the eastern confines of the State : 
but he was not proclaimed heir to the throne. ‘This behaviour on the 
part of Shir-Ali was apparently very strange, for what hindered him in 
ratifying the choice of the people and recognising Yakdb-Khén as his 
successor? ‘The answer to this question we shall find only when we 
glance towards the harem of the Amir. 

Almost from the date of his accession to the throne, Shir-Ali fell 
under the influence of his Ghilzai wife. The attachment and respect 
displayed by the Amir towards this wife, a woman who, according to 
the statements of the courtiers, was possessed of a very energetic 
character, were so strong that she exercised a very decisive influence in 
the family councils. The Amir concealed hardly anything from her, and 
she, therefore, enjoyed a great influence in the carrying out of the domes- 
tic policy of the Amir, who scarcely did anything without first consulting 
her. By this wife Shir-Ali had several daughters, but only one son, 
viz., Abdulla-Jav. 

After the death of Muhammad-Ali-Khan, the Amir’s eldest son, the 
resolute Yakab-Khan, was generally considered to be the heir to the 
throne of Afghanistan. Indeed, he enjoyed these rights up to December 
1873. But about that time Shir-Ali, acting under the influence of his 
favourite wife, announced that the young Abdulla-Jan would be his sue- 
cessor. 


[r. Yavérski here enters upon a disquisition as to the various means adopted by 
Abdulla-Jan’s mother to remove Yakab-Khan out of her own son’s way. ] 


(Text resumed.) 


Meanwhile Yakab Khan’s party of adherents was not asleep, for it 
worked up a strong agitation against the Amir, nor did it lose sight of 
the Prince Abdulla-Jan, until at length, in August 1878, it succeeded 
in effecting its purpose. I have certain grounds for the assertion that 
the death of Abdulla-Jan was the result of poisoning by means of some 
sort of corrosive mixture. 

The extraordinary occurrences at Kabul towards the close of 1878 
assisted in bringing about, Yaktib-Khan’s release, and when he became 
free, he also became strong. It is intelligible, therefore, that the party 
of the Amir’s favourite wife should fall into dejection ; but though its 
power was shaken, it was far from being broken, and it did not refrain 
from a further conflict ; but now all its efforts would be required in order 
to defeat Yaktih Khan’s candidature. It therefore, in the first instance, 
endeavoured to defer the question of the succession to the throne, and so 
Afehdnistén, almost up to the death of Shir-Ali-Khén, was without any 
declared heir to the throne. 

It became evident, however, that the party of the late Amir’s favour- 
ite wife must, at any cost, advance its own candidate for the vacant 
throne. ‘his then was the origin of the report that was being suddenly 
noised abroad that Shir-Ali, before his death, had acknowledged Mu- 
hammad-Hashim-Khan as his heir, for at the particular time this party 
had no better candidate than he. 
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Meanwhile, the popular votes were far from being in his favour. 
“Why should they make Muhammad-Hashim-Khain Amir?’ was the 
question asked in various circles of the Afghdn population. “ Was not 
his father the enemy of the Amfr Shir-Ali-Khan? And did he not do 
much harm to our country ? And is he not now with the hated English ? 
Are there not more worthy candidates for the throne than Muhammad- 
Hashim-Khin? Where are Yakab-Khin, Muhammad-Ibrihim-Khan, 
or even the late Amir’s grand-son, Ahmad-Ali-Khan? He at least has 
some right to his grand-father’s throne.” 

But of two of these pretenders, the following opinions might be heard. 
Muhammad-Ibrahim-Khan, the eldest surviving son of the late Amir, 
was considered a simple man of a kindly disposition; and though the 
common people liked him, the Sirdars held him to be unfit for the 
government of the country. And certainly he was not possessed of any 
special degree of intelligence nor of any striking qualities. He was a 
quiet, silent man, thick-set and with a very ordinary expression of 
countenance. His age appeared to be about 40. During the audiences 
which Shir-Ali gave to the members of the Russian Mission, and also 
during my private visits to the Amir, I always found Muhammad- 
Ibréhim-Khén standing by his father’s side; and though he usually 
listened with very great attention to what his father said, he scarcely 
ever uttered a single word, and Shir-Ali considered him to be of weak 
intellect. 

As regards Ahmad-Ali-Khan, the Amir’s grand-son, only flattering 
opinions could be heard, and Shir-Ali himself thought well of him. He 
had, therefore, a large party of adherents, and the people, bearing in 
mind his father’s virtues, looked upon him with respect. 

“ Tf Ahmad-Ali-Khan were made Amir,” said Muhammad-Din-Khan, 
our respected Major-Domo, to me, ‘‘ everybody would be satisfied.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the prevalent idea was that the late Amir 
had nominated as his successor Muhammad-Hashim-k hain. 

On the 7th (19th) February, when the rumours about this selection 
were especially persistent, I met, in the course of one of my visits to the 
Amir, a closed palanquin in which was sitting Shir-Ali’s favourite wife.* 
The same day I saw at the Amfr’s residence Sirddr Faiz-Muhammad- 
Khan. He was in full-dress uniform, with plumed helmet, and a ribbon 
of some order across his shoulder. 

I then learnt that, on this date, a military council had heen convened 
at the Luinah’s palace. ‘The Council was composed of Sirdars and of 
the various military chiefs, and the purpose for which it had been 
convened was twofold, /z., to pass an opinion on the present state of 
affairs, and to hear the Amir’s decision regarding the succession to the 
throne. When it was announced that the Amir’s choice had fallen on 
Muhammad-Hashim-Khéan, and the opinion of those present was invited, 
the majority gave its assent to this selection. 

“Tf cannot pretend to power in Afghanistan,” said the Lain, 
“since neither my father nor my grand-father were Amirs. I have, there- 
fore, nothing to say against the Amir’s choice of Muhammad-Hashim- 
Khan. Speaking generally, I must say that I will join him who gets 
the upper hand.” 


* Both this woman and the Auit’s other wives occupied a separate house.—Auéhor. 
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Sirdér Faiz-Mnhammad-Khan spoke in the same sense, but it was 
known that they were both supporters of Hashim-K han. 

At the same council it was decided that the Avinds and Sirdar Faiz. 
Muhammad-Khan should remain at their respective posts until the new 
Amir could make other arrangements. It was remarkable that of 
Yakdb-Khan no one present had any recollection. It was evident that 
the Amir’s selection of Muhammad-Hashim-K han could not please 
Mubammad-Ibrahim-Khén, and he being enraged at the turn which 
affairs had taken, swore an oath that he would most certainly kill the 
Luinds as the prime mover in the got-up revolution. The Luindd, 
therefore, who was informed of this resolution, adopted precautionary 
measures against any sudden attack on him on the part of Ibréhim- 
Khan’s adherents. 

Ahmad-Ali-K han, the Amir’s grand-son, is said to have remarked: 
“T have nothing to say ayainst either of my uncles Ibréhim-Khan or 
Yakab-Khan succeeding to my grand-father’s throne, but I will not 
consent to Muhammad-fHashim-Khan being made Amir.” 

Thus he went over to Ibrahim-Khin’s party. 

During the two last days of Shir-Ali’s life, I did not see at his bed- 
side either his son or his grand-son, or the Lund, all of whom sat in 
their own houses surrounded by armed retainers, for they all feared 
to leave their own abodes lest they should render themselves open 
to reciprocal attack. hus it bad now become known that as soon 
as the Amir died, civil war would certainly set in, for the chief actors 
had been indicated. It was also evident that the principal arena of 
this strife would be Afghan-Turkistan, and that its centre would be 
Mazar-i-Sharif. 

My certainty as regards this kind of issue of the state of things was 
so strong that when, during the evening of 7th (1th) February, I 
heard the sound of volleys and also of stray shots resounding in various 
parts of the city, I thought that the beginning of the bloody drama 
had set in. But on this oecasion 1 was wrong, for these shots were 
the outcome of superstitious belief and not the realities of a revolu- 
tion. ‘The fact is that the Mussulmans of Central Asia consider the 
month Safar to be unlucky, and so, when it comes to an end, they 
express their joy by various noises, such as firing of guns, beating of 
drums, clanging of metals, shouts, whistling, &c., &c. 

Having received information of the disturbances which were pre- 
paving at Mazdr-i-Sharif, and of the civil war that was immincnt, 
1 naturally thought of my own position; for, of course, if a bloody 
drama should supervene, I might regard my own situation as the 
worst. If, therefore, influential natives could not guarantee 
themselves against various unfavourable contingencies, I, a foreigner, 
a Adjir, and a whilom member of the Russian Mission, which was held 
to be so guilty before the Afghans, conld not reckon on peace or safety 
in the midst of warring parties. I might, moreover, feel apprehensive 
concerning the death ot the Amfr, or at least regarding the fact that 
Lhad not been able to effect his cure. This dread was the more 
intense, seeing that the native physicians of the Amir would very readily 
try to transfer from their own shoulders to any head the burden of the 
blame attending the unfortunate issue of tle Amir’s illness. 
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Once let such an idea be started amongst the mass of the people, 
and my position would become extremely critical, “for a crowd never 
discriminates.” * Therefore, on Sth (20th) February, the date of the 
Amir's death, I formed the resolution of intimating to the Luindd 
that I intended leaving for Tashkand at once. But the following con- 
siderations induced me to abandon my intention. I had been left in 
Afghéuistén not only in the capacity of the Amir’s private physician, 
but in the unofficial position of Political Agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment, Although I had not received any formal instructions, yet I 
felt. that the verbal directions which had been given to me were 
as binding as any official order would have been. When General 
Razgduoff left me at Mazdr-i-Sharif, he had yet another object in 
view, but that of making me the “ rear-guard of the returning Russian 
Mission to Afghanistan,’ and it was that of placing me in the post 
of Political Agent. Of course, he had so acted: not because of his own 
alarm, but under the direct orders of General Kaufmann. Thus, nolens- 
volens, I must remain at Mazar-i-Sharif, and be the witness of all that 
might take place when disturbances arose. 

Meanwhile, Ghulam-Haidar-Khin, an Arshdret,t one of the Amir’s 
aides-de-camp, in speaking to me of the civil war which was about 
to break out, advised me to leave Afghanistan as quickly as possible. 
“Tt would be well,” he said, “if you were to quit Mazdr-i-Shanf this 
very night [8th (20th) February,] and if you endeavoured to get across 
the Amu-Daria by next morning, for great disturbances are to be 
anticipated at Mazar-i-Sharif.” 

“ But,” said I, “in the approaching strife of the great and small folk 
for the inheritance of the Amir, [ shall take no kind of part, so that I 
shall only be a spectator of all that happens.” 

“Eh! but you do not at all know Afghans,” answered my former 
patient. Believe me that, as soon as a single drop of blood appears, 
Afghans cease to be men and become veritable wild beasts, and at such 
a time they do not discern between the innocent and the euilty, and 
spare neither themselves nor others. When their passions are roused, 
they might make themselves very disagreeable to you without consider- 
iny either what was right or feeling apprehensive of the ultimate 
retribution that would be exacted by the Russian Government.” 

Although I, to a certain extent, agreed with what he said, I felt 
that I must, for a time at least, remain at Mazar-i-Sharif. 

As soon as Ghulam-Haidar-Khin had gone away, Ndsir-Khén came 
to me to say that there was no more provender for the horses. The 
fact was that, when the Luendéb’s servant went to the forage stores, 
which were alongside the barracks of the Herat cavalry, and began to 
take the usual amount allowed for my horses, the soldiers drove him 
away, saying that there was now no Luindéb; that they would obey 
nobody ; that they were now their own masters, &e., &e. The Lvindd 


eee 
* Justice, however, requires me to say that the Afghaéns—thoso Central-Asian 

barbarians, as the English call them--seem d at the particular time to be more noble- 
minded than were their Indian and more civilised neighbours, tor no Afghan ever accused ine 
of being the cause of the Amir’s death, whilst the Anglo-Indian Press repeatedly and ener- 
getically disseminated regarding me this ubominable calumny—Author, 

+ The Avsharets are a Turki race of which a considerable portion during the 
reign of Nidir-Shéh migrated from Fersia to Afghénistan.—Author. 
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then sent to the neighbouring small town of Shirdbéd for the pro- 
vender for my horses. At 7 PM. that day the usual farrdsh * came to 
me bringing asheep, a fowl, and some fuel, candles, &c., &c., butino fodder 
for the horses, andso the night passed away. That day 1 had again 
been attacked with a paroxysm of remittent fever. 

The next morning, as soon as we had got up, we heard various 
ei of news, each more interesting and more important than the 
other. 

In the first place, the fullowing report was received regarding the 
events of the previous night :— : 

On the evening of the 8th (20th) February, Muhammad-I)réhim 
Khan and Ahmad-Ali-Khan left Mazar-i-Sharif for Takhtapul, where 
they made an attempt to draw the troops to their side; but in this 
they did not succeed. It was evident then that Faiz-Muhammad-Khan 
had already secured the soldiery for Muhammad-Hashim-Khan’s party. 
The pretenders now had recourse to bribery, for they promised to give 
the troops six months’ pay in advance if they would espouse the cause 
of the son and grand-son of the late Amir. The soldiers were evidently 
willing to place themselves under Muhammad-Ibrahim-Khan’s orders, 
but when he began to open his money chests and to calculate how much 
each man was to receive, some one in the crowd cried out, ‘ plunder ;” 
aud immediatetly the troops threw themselves on the money, and began 
to fight for the possession of it with the adherents of Muhammad- 
Ibrahim-Khan and of Ahmad-Ali-Khan. This affair did not, it was said, 
eet as far as loss of life, although several men received wounds. After 
this Muhammad-Ibrahim Khan and Ahmad-Ali-Khén, with a few 
adherents and six cther boxes of treasure, fled from Takhtapul, and made 
for Kabul by the Yusuf-Dara gorge.t 

The Luind, who was immediately informed of what had occurred 
at Takhtapul, at once sent off 120 horsemen in pursuit of the fugitives, 
hoping that the six boxes of treasure might be taken from them. 

The fugitives were overtaken that same night beyond the town of 
Shirahdd, but the results were quite unexpected by the Luznd4, for half 
of his horsemen went over to the side of the fugitives, whilst the rest 
had nothing else to do but turn back, and tell the story of their owa 
failure. 

At the very time thit we were being told the particulars of this 
event, we heard the sound of artillery discharges from the direction of 
Takhtapul. At 8 a.m. on the 9th (21st) February, Mosin-Khan, with 
whom the reader is already acquainted, came to me to say that he had 
been sent by the Luinab with orders that he was to be constantly near us, 
so as to secure us from insult; that he was to look after the native guard, 
and to carry out any of our wishes, &c., &c. Accordingly the 
Afghin guard round our quarters was strengthened, and to each 
soldier was administered an oath that he would protect the ‘“ Urus” 
(Russians) from all injury. Our mud-built residence then assumed the 
character of a veritable fortress, although of its investment by an enemy 











# A sort of Steward or Commissary.— Author. 
+ This gorge runs due south of Takhtapul. Thronghit lies the most direct round 
between Mazar-i-Shari€ and Koh-i-Mard, This route leaves to tle left the Chambarak, 
Kizil-Kotul, and Kara-Kotal passes, and is usually adopted by the flying postal service 


from Kaébul.— Author. 
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cand of its bombardment there were no signs. Sentries were posted at all 
the entrances and exits; and likewise at every angle Mosin-Khan, too, 
at once assumed the position of a commandant, and his penetrating voice 
bored us excessively, for he was constantly calling out “ O pahredar! 
nazdik darwdza bahashad! O Sari-ddén, Chi Shuma migunad? In-ja bianad ! 
&e., &e, At 9 a o. Nassir-Khan brought me au anonymous letter, 
written in the Persian character. Its unknown author informed me 
that there had been bloodshed at Takhtapul, that the troops there had 
refused to obey the Lucndéh, and that Sirdar Faiz-Muhammad-Khan had 
been removed from the office of commandant of the troops at Takhta- 
pul. Further on the writer corroborated the epis.de above narrated, 
and coneluded his letter with the assurance that the Russians had 
nothing to fear, for that, if any danger should threaten them, he, 
the writer, would come to the aid of the ‘“ Doctor-Sabib ” with 300 of 
his kinsmen, who were in and about Mazar-i-Sharif. 

Of course 1 very much wished to learn who was the author of this 
letter, but all my enquiries led to no result. 

After Mosin-Khan had finished putting our quarters in a complete 
state of defence, he came to the room which I| was occupying, and began 
to converse apparently in a very quiet way with Zamaan-Bek ; in fact 
just as if nothing unusual had happened. And when I questioned him 
regarding what had taken place at Takhtapul, he feigned ignorance. 
And he either really did not know, or he did not wish to alarm us, and 
so I could cet nothing out of him. 

“ With the advent of the Russians into Afghanistan,” said Mosin- 
Khan, “a whole deluge of misfortunes and calamities has rained on our 
unhappy country. You came to Mazdr-i-Sharif, and the Lend) Shir- 
Dil-Khan died; you arrived at Kabul, and Abdulla-Jain, the heir to the 
throne, died. And now the Amir-Sthib himself is dead. Besides 
all this, the English have invaded our country, which is falling to 
pieces, ”’ 

Upon this Zamaan-Bek answered that certainly one could not but 
notice a certain coincidence in these events; but if the Russians had not 
comy to Afghanistan, the very same things would have happened. 

“All this depends on God and the working of His Will,’ remarked 
Zamaan-Bek in conclusion of his observations. Mosin-Khin fully agreed 
with this concluding remark, but he then went on to enquire whether 
Russia would help the Afghins in their struggle with the English, 
especially since the Amir-Sahib had died? Would General Stolaitoff 
return to Afghanistan, &e. 

Soon afterthis Mirza-Muhammad-Tash* came to me. It then transpired 
that he was the writer of the anonymous letter which I had received, for 
that very morning he had heard, when he was at the Luindt’s residence, of 
what had taken place the night before, and he had at once informed 
me by letter. In addition to the news therein given, he now told me that 
the ‘Yakhtapul troops had acknowledged as Amir Muhammad-Yakub- 
Khan, whose youngest son, Muhammad-Isa-Khain, they had at once 

* Mirza-Muhammad-Tésh was a khansama attached to the Lui.db's household. He 
also catered for the members of the Russian Misrion, The Mirza, who is of the Istalif 


tribe, has a large number of kinsmen both at his native place and at Mazér-i-Sharif. 


He was very fond of the Russians, and at the time spoken, a8 well as afterwards, he 
shewed them great service. —<Author. 
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mounted on an elephant, and brought from Mazér-i-Sharif to Takhtapul, 
whither, it seems, the Luinab had gone. 

Some time afterwards, the events of the day were thoroughly ex- 
plained, facts were established, and the bloodshed at Takhtapul received a 
strictly definite character. 

It turned out that when Muhammad-Ibrahim-Khan and Ahmad- 
Ali-Khan fled from Takhtapul, a portion of their adherents fled to Balkh, 
which is distant from Takhtapul 15 versts (10 miles). There they related 
to the troops what had happened at 'Takhtapul, and then three of the bat- 
talions of infantry quartered at Balkh, having declared for Muhammad- 
lbrahim-Khan, arrived at Takhtapul early on the morning of the 9th 
(21st) February, and began to bombard it. The garrison of Takhtapul, not 
anticipating anything of the kind, were altogether cowed, and soon began 
to fight amongst themselves, whereupon the Balkh troops effected an 
entrance, and an indiscriminate slaughter took place. The adherents of 
Muhammad-Hashim-Khan slew those of Muhammad-Ibrahim-Khan, 
whilst the troops who had declared for Muhammad-Yakéb-Khan 
attacked both the warring sides. It now seemed as though there would 
be no end to the general chaos, when there came forward the aged but 
vigorous Sirdér Abdulla-Khan, who arrested the bloodshed by clearly 
showing that Muhammad-Hashim-Khan had no sort of right to 
succeed to thethrone. His remarkable speech had its effect on many 
of Hashim-Khan’s adherents, and they abandoned his cause. 

Then the energetic widow of the Amir, not wishing to let the power 
slip from her hands, hastily sent off from Mazéar-i-Sharif to Takhtapul 
her own daughter Bibi-Jin, and proposed that) she should be regente 
during the znterregnum which had arisen in the country. Of course on 
account of Bibi-Jin’s tender years, the real regente would have been 
her widowed mother. But the troops jeeringly escorted the girl back, say- 
ing that the “ administration of a country is not a woman’s business. ” 

There then appeared upon the scene a candidate for the throne who 
previously had been altogether unknown; this was the son of a certain 
Sirdér Zakaria-Khén. His candidature very nearly resulted in another 
general scramble. But at this time Naik-Muhammad-Khan, the late 
Amir’s cousin, summoned to Takhtapul Muhammad-Isa-Khan, Yakub- 
Khan’s son, and proposed him as the ruler of the Chatdr-Wildyat, and 
his father Yaka@b-Khain as Amir of Afghanistan. 

“If you do not agree to this,” said Naik-Muhammad-Khan, 
“ YVaktib-Khan will take his revenge on you, seeing that many of you have 
left your families at Kabul, so that he can kill your nearest relatives.” 

Kither because of this threat, or because the troops generally were 
well-disposed towards Yaktb-Khén, he was acknowledged as Amir. 
Although the internecine slaughter was arrested (in which there had been 
killed one general of brigade, several officers, and many soldiers), the agita- 
tion was still not at an end. All were afraid of each other, and only 
waited for a favourable opportunity to enter upon a fresh civil war. 

At this time a rumour reached me, which, I was told, was very pre- 
valent amongst the soldiery and the people generally, vtz., that the Amir, 
before his death had appointed hia executor, and had made the promise 
that when I should leave Afghanistan I should take with me the family of 
his favourite wife, 
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J was greatly surprised at hearing such a report, and could not 
conceive what it meant ? The Amir had promised that in the event 
of his recovery he would give mea lakh of rupees; but he was now dead, 
and I had not received one. In thinking over the matter, I came 
to the conclusion that the report must bave been disseminated 
by my enemies, the late Amir’s native physicians. But why they 
introduced the late Amir’s family into the story, I could not at 
all understand. In any case, I now clearly saw that I could not 
remain at Mazdr-i-Sharif any longer, for it was evident that I really 
should be subjected to serious unpleasantnesses, if nothing worse. I 
therefore toll Mosin-Khin to go tothe Jaidb in order to inform 
him of my intention of quitting Afghdnistan for Tashkand, as since the 
Amir had died there was no longer any necessity for me to remain at 
Mazar-i-Siarif. I therefore requested the Lynd to give me an escort 
and to conduct me to the frontiers of Afghanistan with honour, as 
became a member of the Russian Mission, and as the guest of the Afghans. 

Whilst Mosin-Khain was at the Luindb’s quarters I made arrange- 
ments, so that the Cossacks and the Jigzts should gradually and without 
hurry be prepared for our departure. ‘The pack-horses were immediately 
saddled, the riding horses were re-shod, and our things were packed up. 
Mosin-Khin came back from the Lwindb late the same evening, and 
informed me that I should be conducted to the frontiers with honour 
alter the days of mourning for the Amir should be over, but that three 
days had still to run. 

“You need not be alarmed, Doctor-Sahib,” continued Mosin-Khan, 
“ for not the slizhtest danger threatens you. The Laindb Séhib will do all 
that is necessary for you, for power is still in his hands.” 

Although I was obliged to believe Mosin-Khan, 1 was in no way 
comforted by his assurances. And so that night 1 kept the pack-horses 
ready saddled. In the outer court-yard, where our horses were tethered, 
in addition to the Afghan guard, a body of /ig7ts was detailed. In the 
inner court-yard, 2. ¢. in the quarters which I occupied, a guard of 
Cossacks was drawn up. But I made a great mistake in leaving the 
horses in the outer court-yard, and this mistake subsequently occasioned 
us very great trouble. There was, moreover, plenty of room in the 
inner court-yard for all the horses, and had 1] had them tethered there 
1 should not have been punished for my want of forethought. 

Mosin-Khin remained to pass the night in our quarters, but he did 
not get to sleep for a long time, boring us with his chatter about this 
thing and that. I did not hear the last of his remarks, for I fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

During the whole of the night of the 10th (22nd) and 11th (23rd) 
February pillaging and fighting amongst the several bodies of troops 
at Mazar-i-Sharif and at Takhtapul were continued. In spite of the 
fact that a choice of a new Amir had been made, that a fresh Luindd 
and commander of the troops in Afghan-Turkistin had been appointed, 
complete anarchy reigned on all sides. The troops did as they pleased, and 
plundered those commanders whom they did not like, and certain of these 
were even killed by the rebel soldiery. Nor was the lawlessness of the 
Afghan troops confined to attacks on their own commanders or the 
adherents of the rival parties, for both Uzbaks and Tajiks, who had 
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nothing to do with the several political factions, were the victims of 
the plundering bands. The same night I myself nearly fell a victim to 
the prevailing military terror and lawlessness, for an attack, which 
was apparently prompted by a wish to plunder, was made on our 
quarters. This is how the disagreeable incident arose. 

About 2 a.m. a large band of soldiers came to the northern gateway 
of our quarters (the commander of our Afghdn guard said that a whole 
battalion or patiun was there) and tried to make its way into the outer 
court-yard. The Afghan guard at this gate-way refused to allow the 
riders to enter, and threatened to fire if they made the attempt, where- 
upon the members of the band began to abuse and to upbraid my 
defenders. 

“Shame upon yon,” they said, “for protecting Kéfirs (or unbelievers). 
Why do you let slip the opportunity of getting some spare rupees for 
anevilday? People say that the late Amir made over to the Russian 
doctor all his treasure. Let you and ourselves plunder him of this 
treasure.” 

But my defenders would not yield to the enticing suggestion, 
declaring that they had taken an oath to defend their “ Russian guests.” 

“he conversation went on for a lone time between both sides, and 
ended in the would-be plunderers going away without having secured 
anything. ' 

Some time after they had left, another band of raiders made its 
appearance at the southern gate-way. It also was refused admittance 
by the Afghan guard there stationed. The raiders then left with the 
threat that they would reckon with the guard afterwards. These examples 
had, however, a very bad effect on my defenders, who began to reason 
among themselves to the following effect. ‘“ To night every soldier 
is looking after himself, but we are not getting a single cheku.* Of 
course, we are fools to defend a Kafr, and especially one who is possessed 
of so much money.” At first such reasoners were in the minority, but 
in course of time the advocates for plunder increased. “ Let us go and 
plunder him ourselves”? was at length the cry on all sides. But the 
commander of the guard, who had been a patient of mine, stvod out 
against such an act. 

“You are contemplating a dishonourable act,” he said to those 
below him. You have taken an oath to protect the ‘ Doctor-Séhib’ 
from all injury, and you must now fulfil your vow. Remember, too, 
that many of you have been cured by the Doctor-Sahib free of charge. 
Do not, therefore, be ungrateful by doing him an injury.” 

Unfortunately at this time news was received that one of the bands, 
whieh bad withdrawn from our quarters, had procceded to the houses of 
some of my defenders, and had pillaged them and insulted the inmates. 
This information decided the question of the attack on me. 

The traitorous Afghans had not succeeded in breaking through the 
door leading from the outer court-yard to the inner, before my caravan- 
bashi, Nassir-Khdn, had come and warned us of what was about to take 
place. My first disposition was to collect all my Cossacks behind the 
walls near the inner gate-way, and since all their rifles were loaded, they 
only awaited the order from me to open fire. 





*A cheka or chokh ia a copper coin of slmost nominal value.— Author. 
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Just as Nassir-Khin came to us, Mosin-Khan got up hastily from 
his bed, seized his poshteen, took a hurried glance at his revolver, and 
rushed headlong from the room. Whilst Nassir-Khan was relating to 
Zamaan-Bek the details of the projected attack on us, I summoned the 
sergeant of Cossacks and some of his men, and having opened the leathern 
bags containing the money, divided it off into 10 parts, giving to each 
man a part. ‘The sum thus dealt with amounted to about 1,000 rupees 
in Bukhdéran silver coin. I kept with me about 400 rupees more in 
Afghan silver. 

Whilst I was engaged in this operation, Mosin-Khan entered the 
room, and asked me to give him some money. 

On my enquiring why he did so, he nervously replied : 
“T want to give it to the soldiers of the Afghan guard. They 
wish to attack you, and so it will be best to give them some 
money.” ; ; 

“ But yesterday you assured me there was no danger,” said I to Mosin- 
Khan. ‘“ But, Doctor-Sdéh2b, you see this is no ordinary time, What 
was impossible yesterday is perfectly possible to-day. Don’t forget that 
you are in Afghanistan.” 

Now before Mosin-Khan had asked me for any money, it had 
entered my head to offer a certain sum to the mutineers. I therefore 
no longer opposed what he demanded ; indeed, there was no time 
to do so. 

“ How much do you require,’ ? Iasked. ‘Give me 300 rupees ” 
was his answer. 

I then gave him 4.00 rupees, with an order that he was not to give it 
to the traitors all at once, but to offer them first of all a less amount, say 
200 rupees. I also gave him general instructions as to making the best 
terms he could with them. 

I had not succeeded in counting out the 400 rupees before Nassir- 
Khan rushed into the room and announced that the Afghans had broken 
through the sentry who was placed at the gate which led from the 
onter court-yard to the centre one, and that they had reached the gates 
separating the corridor of our quarters from the court-yard. He 
further stated that they had got possession of our riding and pack- 
horses. Our situation seemed now to be very critical. Provided the 
attacking party were to consist of only 60 men, our 12 Cossacks, armed 
with 12 Berdan rifles, would be quite sufficient to engage them ;* but I 
did not wish to proceed to extremities until the very last moment. At 
the particular time it was the more necessary to avoid doing so, seeing 
that the whole city was filled with soldiers, who were robbing everybody 
and everything they could. The sound of ritle-volleys would be sure 
to attract crowds of idlers, and it was quite certain that they would 
join the number of those who were desirous of attacking us. Thus, 
the number of people whom we should have to engage might grow to 
immeasurable proportions. In this way the “gruel might boil over, 
and we should then not be able to eat it with a spoon.” Under such 
circumstances I decided upon coming to terms with the raiders by 
bribing them off. 








3 ‘There were at Kabul several Afghan regiments armed with breech-loaders, but those 
in the Chahar-Wildyat were equipped with muzzle-loaders only.— Author. 
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Having received the stipulated sum, Mosin-Khdn, accompanied by 
Nassir-Khan, Mubammad-)Din-Khan, and several of our servants issued 
forth from the inner cowrt-yard. As they were so Jong in coming back 
and as I was weary of waiting, I went out of our room into the inner 
court-yard. Beyond the outer wall proceeded noise and disorderly 
shouts. Occasionally I could hear Mosin-Khdn’s indistinct expos- 
tulation, but his voicy seemed to be almost drowned amidst the shouting 
of the crowd. All at once the night air resounded with the report of 
two shots, and bullets whistled through the gnarled branches of the 
chinar trees. Something unexplained and apparently very dangerous 
was taking place behind the wall. By degrees, however, the noise 
ceased, the sound of the voices died away, and then Mosin-Khan came 
to me to say that the mutineors had agreed to come to terms for 
the sum of 400 rupees. 

From what Nassir-Khan toll me it seems that immediately the 
party with the money made their appearance, two Afghans of the 
guard fired at Mosin-Khan; but as they did so, the commander of 
the guard struck the weapons on the butt, and the bullets flew over 
Mosin-Khan’s head, wherenpon the commander of the guard began 
to urge the soldiers not to do anything dishonourable by killing the 
Russians. The answer to this advice was: “ What sort of counsel is 
this? Away with him! let us advance.” ‘I'he commander of the guard 
hereupon received some cuffs from his subordinates, but he still continued 
to beg them to desist from their senseless intention.* “Jt will be 
better,” said he, “to take from the Russians their money and to leave 
them alone. Of what use will it be to you to kill them ; although they 
are Kafirs, they are nevertheless our guests.” At this juncture Mosin- 
Khan offered to treat with them for a certain sum of money, whereupon 
the soldiers demanded 2,000 rnpees. Mosin-Khin then offered them 
200, but they would not hear of it. Mosin-Khan now raised his offer 
to 300 rupees, beyond which he said he would not advance a single 
cheka, ‘The noise therenpon was renewed, the soldiers declaring that 
they could not consent to so trifling an amount, and from threats they 
proceeded to action. And now Mosin-Khain thought of the following 
stratagem, which thoroughly succeeded. !laving stated that the Russians 
had not more than 800 rupees, he observed that to this amount he could 
add 80 rupees of his own, and that he would give it for the benefit of the 
soldiers. Ie then asked Muhammal-Din-Khain and myself to make up 
the balance between us. In this way he pretended to raise the total 
amount up to 400 rupees ; but, as we knew, you had already given bin 
precisely that sum. But still the solliers would not agree to the offer, 
and said they would break in the door. Then the commander of the 
guard again began to argue with them, saying, “ Of what use is it your 
plundering the Russians when they offer to give you all they have? 
But havea care! If you really wish to kill them, you may not perhaps 
succeed, seeing that, behind the walls there are 12 armed men, whose 
weapons can give forth 20 shots during the time that yours can only 
fire one. Think well of what you are doing . . . 3 you will find it 
best to take the money.” 





* Nassir-Khin expressed the opinion that this cool-headed commander of the guard saved 


the whole affair; for if to the abuse he hal answered with abuse, and to the blow with 
another, blood would certainly have been shed.— Author. 
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Mosin-Khén now began to persuade the mutinous soldiery to spare 
the Russians. “ Better kill me,” he said, “ but do not interfere with our 
guests.” He then even began to weep. M uhammad-Din-Khan also 
spoke to the same effect. He, moreover, threatened the rebels with 
punishment on behalf of the recently elected Amir. The simple-minded 
soldiers were thus talked into agreeing to take the sum which had been 
offeredthem. They really believed that we had no more money. More- 
over, the prospect of a closer acquaintance with our Berdans considerably 
cooled their warlike ardour. As soon as the money had been made 
over to the soldiers, and they had divided it amongst them, I demanded 
that all our horses shculd be brought into the inner court-yard. Nassir- 
Khan went to convey this demand to the Afghans, but returned almost 
immediately, saying that they would not allow the animals to be removed 
from the outer court-yard, their reason for refusing being that no further 
danger threatened either ourselves or our property. But as I had but a 
poor opinion of native custodians, | adhered to my demand. 

“ Twave the horses in the outer court-yard, Doctor-Séh:h,” said Mosin- 
Khan to me; “ for if the soldiers have promised to restore them, they will 
carry out their promises. If, on the contrary, they wish to do you any 
injury, it will not matter where the horses are. You can do nothing 
against such a lot of men, who can at least starve you out, if they desire 
to do so.” 

T still thong¢ht otherwise, and I reflected that, if the worst came to the 
worst, we could break down a portion of the wall, and having mounted 
our horses could save ourselves by flight. 1 therefore again gave the 
order that the horses were to be brought inside at any cost. But my 
instructions remained a dead letter, for, after a lapse of from 15 to 20 
minutes, Nassir-Khan reappeared without having effected the desired 
result. I now became almost beside myself with anger, and I said many 
unpleasant things to Mosin-Khan and to Nassir-K han, reproaching them 
with folly and with undue haste in having given the money to the 
Afghans. 

You should not have given it to them before they had restored the 
horses,” I angrily observed. Of course, when I said this, I forgot that 
for this turn in affairs I was the sole responsible person, because I had 
foolishly left the horses in the outer court-yard. Had they been placed 
in the inner court-yard in the first. instance, in all probability we should 
not have found ourselves in such a difficult position. By degrees the 
matter cleared itself up, for the horses were brought in after all, and 
then I breathed more freely. 

One battalion of our Turkistdn Rifles would be quite sufficient to 
reduce to dust the entire town and the “terrible” fort of ‘Takbtapull 
But what could 10 Cossacks do? Against our will we had had to pay. 

But it was to be feared that such payments were not yet over. It 
might happen that another band of plunderers would also demand a ran- 
som. Where, then, would there be an end to such payments? We had 
not more than 1,000 roubles of Government money, and Zamaan-Bek and 
I had another 400 roubles between us. It might so happen, therefore, 
that at last’ we should have nothing left wherewith to pay. It thus 


became still more apparent that we must at once quit Afghanistan. This 
I decided to do. 
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Accordingly at 6 a.m. the next morning T sent to the Lurndd a letter 
written by Zamaan-Bek, in which I demanded from him a suitable escort 
to accompany us.to the Amu-Daria. 

“If you do not accede to this demand,” ran the letter, “and do not 
return an answer by 10 o’cloek to-day, I will leave the place without an 
escort. Should any evil befall us, both the Afghan government and you, 
the Lumndh, Khush-Dil-Khdn, in particular, will be held responsible Ly 
Russia. ‘The Russian government will not delay to take the necessa1y 
measures to secure the safety of its subjects and of its envoys within the 
limits of Afghanistan.” This letter Mirza-Muhammad-Din offered to 
deliver, and the sA4dusamah, Mirza-Mubammad-Tish, also promised to 
tell his master about what had happened to us during the previous 
night. Mosin-Khin, too, informed me that he was about to go to the 
Luinds, and so all our Afghdn protectors left us, and we remained 
alone. 

At 8 o’clock that morning rumours of the riots made by the Afghan 
soldiery on the previous night reached most improbable dimensions. Thus 
it was asserted that 200 of the /udndb’s personal escort had attacked his 
residence, plundered him of everything, and then decamped with their 
booty to Takhtapul. After this the Lu:méb was said to have hidden 
himseJf, but his whereabouts had not yet become known. It was also 
stated that Sirdar laiz-Muhammad-Khan had been plundered, and some 
suid he had been killed. 

Up to this particular time neither Muhammad-Din-Khén, nor Mosin- 
Khan, nor Muhammad-'ldsh had yet returned to me, and I therefore had 
doubts as to whether my letter had reached its addressee or not. In any 
case I kept the horses ready saddled and the Cossacks under arms, four 
men being constantly on sentry duty. 

Mosin-Khin returned after 8 o’clock, but to all my questions he 
returned evasive answers. About the Lxindb he did not say a word in 
spite of my enquiries, but it was evident that he had not seen him. In 
the name, however, of the Ducndb, he announced that the time for our 
departure from Mazar-i-Sharif had been arranged for 10 o’clock that 
night. I protested against such a late hour, for it seemed to me more 
practicable to get away fromm the place during the day. Jor then, thought 
I, every danger which could threaten us would be seen the more clearly, 
whilst at night even a trifling alarm might be taken for a serious danger. 
But Mosin-Khan held to his own opinion. “ It will be dangerous to leave 
in the day,” he repeated, “ whilst at night we can get away from the 
city unperceived. Now such a time has set in that even I, an Afghan, 
can only appear at great risk in the streets of the city.” =e. 

Of course against such a reason there was no use my bringing 
anything forward, and so I had to agree with Mosin-Khan on this 
occasion. 

“ Don’t be uneasy, Doctor-SéAib,” continued he, “for we will get 
you out of the place in safety. Have confidence in me, for as long as I 
live not the slightest danger threatens you. If, however, I am killed, I 
do not know what will befall you.” 

But I was very sceptical regarding Mosin-Khan’s assurances, because 
I was of opinion that danger threatened him quite as much as it did us. 
Indeed, whilst they, under the worst circumstances, could only rob us of 
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everything we possessed, they were much more likely to kill him out- 
right. They had, in fact, told us that a portion of the Afghén guard 
attached to our quarters was very irritated with Mosin-Khan on account 
of his harsh demeanour towards them, and of course a report of this 
kind was not altogether destitute of foundation. And here I must 
observe that not only Mosin Khan, but all Afghan officials, whether mili- 
tary or civil, are very harsh towards their subordinates. I was myself 
a. witness as to how the Kamndb, Mirza-Muhammad-Hassan-Khan, one 
of the most mild and humane of Afghén military chiefs, would beat his 
subordinates with his own hand. It was clear, therefore, that Afghan 
soldiers could not entertain tender feelings towards their chiefs, and that 
they would, when the chance presented itself, deal with them in their own 
way ; a knife thrust in the side, and there was an end of the business. 

After Mosin-Khan’s return, they informed me of the arrival of 
Sirdér Abdulla-Khan. I expected that he would come to my room, but 
he confined his visit to a stay of a few minutes’ duration in the outer 
court-yard, talking to the Afghdn guard, and thanking the soldiers for 
their faithful service (?) and for the self-denial (!) with which they 
defended the “ Doctor-Sdiib.” He further promised them a money 
reward, and after this he went off to Takhtapul. His visit to that place 
was for the express purpose of bringing to Mazar-i-Sharif Muhammad- 
Isa-Khan, the newly elected ruler of the Chahdr-Wildyat. 

At 9 o’clock Sirdar Naik-Muhammad-Khan, the deceased Amfr’s 
cousin, came to me. He is a smal] and very spare man with a very 
expressive countenance. It was evident from his appearance that he 
had not slept for several nights in succession, for round his eyes were 
traceable dark rings; his eye-lids too were swollen, and his eyes had a 
glass-like glaze. His age appeared to be about 28. He had been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the troops stationed in the Chahdr- 
Wrldyat, and during Shir-Ah’s lifetime he was commander of the Amir’s 
personal escort. 

After the usual interchange of salutations, the Sirddr informed me 
that he had received my letter addressed to the Luzndb, and that its 
content had pained them all very much. 

“We did not suppose that anything of the kind could happen to, or 
that at such a time you should suppose we could forget even the 
existence of, “ our dear guests.” The Amir’s death, the ceremonies 
attending his burial,* the election of a new Amir had quite taken up 
our thoughts. Ido not wish to justify ourselves, for we are to blame 
in that you should have experienced such unpleasantness. But now no 
one will lift a finger against you. All the soldiers have promised not, to 
interfere with you in any way.” 

He then informed me that Muhammad-Yaktib-Khin had been 
elected Amir of Afghanistin, and his son, Muhammad-Isa-Khén, was 
chosen to be the ruler of Afghan-Turkistin, 

At the close of our short conversation, Sirddr Naik-Muhammad.- 
Khan declared that he would do all in his power to escort us out of 





_ * The Amir Shir-Ali’s body received, as though in secret, a very modest burial] 
His tomb lies near that of the saint whose place of sepulchre gives its name to the 
city, On the tomb has been placed a marble slab with the inscription—* Here lie the 
ashes of Shir-Ali.Khaén, Amir of Afghauistan.”’—Author. 
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the city safely and “with honour.” On my enquiring what time had 
been fixed for our departure, he indicated the same night, i.., “2 or 3 
hours after the sun had set.”” When I asked why our departure from 
Mazér-i-Sharif had been arranged for the night, he answered that it 
would be better so. I then expressed a doubt on the subject, whereupon 
he remarked, ‘‘ Although there now exists recognised authority, order 
is far from being re-established, so that unpleasantness is to be appre- 
hended, should troops be met with on the road.” It was evident that 
the Sirdar had contradicted himself, for, only a short time before, he 
had said that the soldiers had given a promise not to touch us, and now 
he admitted that there was apprehension lest the same persons should 
cause us some unpleasantness. The Sirdar’s contradictory statement 
was the best testimony as to the degree of intensity of the dread inspired 
by the actions of the riotous soldiery. It was also a clear proof that over 
the Afghan authorities there hung at the unbridled will of these rioters 
a veritable sword of Damocles. I had however, of course, to consent to 
Naik-Muhammad-Khin’s arrangements relative to the time fixed for 
our departure from the city. After this he took his leave, promising 
that he would come again that evening before we set out on our 
journey. 

Soon afterwards Mirza-Muhammad-Din-Khan returned, stating that 
he had found out where the Zuzndb Khush-Dil-Khan was, v7z., in the 
house of Naik-Muhammad-Khan, where also was Muhammad-Hashim- 
Khan. On receipt of my letter, the Lu/ndéb bad expressed a wish to reply 
to it; but Naik-Muhammad-Khan decided to speak to me in person as 
far as might be necessary, and so he immediately came to me for the 
purpose. The Luinab and Muhammad-Hashim-Khan had been arrested. 

Meanwhile in the city there almost momentarily resounded gun- 
shots, and sometimes volleys. It was painful for us to sit within the 
four walls of our quarters when all around there were looming the 
shadows of violence and of death. It is true that the commander of 
the Afehan guard assured me that now we had nothing to apprehend, 
as he would protect us from all plunderers; but after the occurrences of 
the previous nicht, I did not place much credence on his words. — 

About 11 o’clock there came to me a Haji of the Avshdar tribe who 
had been a patient of mine. He had long recovered of his illness, but he. 
had since been in the habit of visiting me from time to time. After 
the usual interchange of salutations, he began to pacify me by giving 
the assurance that nothing now threatened my personal safety, for that 
if, in the city, great disorder had taken place, such was ordinarily the 
case in Afghanistan on the death of an Amir and until his successor 
had been chosen. an 4, 

He then repeated several times: ‘“ Now no one will lifta oe 
against you.”” He sat with me for some minutes, talking the while 

reat rubbish. He then took his departure, having received the powders 
which I had prepared for him ; for, although at this particular time he 
was in good health, he had had jaundice (ccterus), and so on the nan ave 
of every visit he would ask me to give him some medicine, adding “ the 
Doetor-Séhib is going to leave us to-day.” 

At this time Zamaan-Bek was suffering from a paroxysm of remit- 
tent fever—a fact which was not, perhaps, to be wondered at. I myself 
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had a bad headache, and I was therefore apprehensive of a like atiack, 
especially as it was the third day since the former attack had left me. 
That morning, however, 1 had taken 10 grains of muriate of quinine, a 
dose which would, to a certain extent, guarantee me from a renewal of the 
paroxysm. As I had scarcely slept at all for two nights, 1 intended to 
make up for the deficiency of rest on that occasion, but sleep proved to 
be an irreconcilable enemy. It is said that soldiers sometimes sleep 
with bullets tlying all about them. Now, of course, there 1s much in the 
force of habit, but 1 very likely should not have slept under any such 
circumstances. 

Here Nassir-Khaén came to me to say that the horses would this day 
have to remain hungry, because he had only managed to pick up a small 
quantity of saman (chopped maize stalks). This surprising man_ had 
endeavoured to procure some barley, but a sad misfortune had befallen 
him in his attempt to do so. He had placed a sack of it on an ass’s back, 
and was leading the animal along, when he met a body of Afghan 
soldiers. 

‘What art thou carrying ?” gruffly cried out one of the soldiers. 

“ Barley, Sdi26,”’ meekly answered Nassir-Khan. 

“ Por whom and whither?” 

“The Doctor-Sdéizb and to his quitters. ” 

The Afghan then seized the ass by one of its lung ears, and dragged 
it to one side of the road. 

“ Séhib, don’t drag the animal in that direction; this is the way I 
want to go,” exclaimed Nassir-Khan. 

He had, however, to quickly hold his tongue, for the soldiers began 
to belabour him with the butt ends of their muskets. 

He managed to buy somewhere or another a little bread for 
the Cossacks, but he could get neither a sheep, nor a fowl, nor 
milk, nor butter. At 6 o’clock that evening ihe ever-present Mirza- 
Muhammad-Tash prepared for us a pilau. If he had not done so, 
we should have had to pass another day on the food of St. Anthony. 
Involuntarily the thought occurred to us regarding what they were 
doing in Russia at this time. ‘There during the same season, even 
in the poorest houses, and amongst the most humble families, there 
was an abundance of everything to eat and drink, seeing it was 
Saturday in Shrove Week. There they would have pancakes and 
eee of every kind, but with us the season of Lent had apparently 

egun. 

Having nothing else to do, I went for about the hundredth time to 
look at the horses. Two days short commons had apparently had no 
effect on them; for, during our stay at Mazdr-i-Sharif, they had become 
so fat and lusty, that they could stand a certain amount of starvation 
without showing its effects. 

Meanwhile there was positively nothing to be done, and the having 
to wait for our departure was especially wearisome. I never hoped to 
get away from the place in safety in spite of the assurances that there 
was no danger on the part of the few Afghans who still shewed that 
they had any friendship for us left. Tt may be that, I discredited their 
statements, because they were so profuse. Meanwhile fresh rumours 
of civil war continued to reach my cars. ‘Thus it wus said that the 
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Luinds was being sent under a guard to Takhtapul, where he was going 
to be kept in close confinement, whilst his house was given over to 
pillage. 

At 2-30 Pp. M. gun-shots were again heard. 

Soon afterwards cannons were fired off just outside the very walls of 
our quarters, and in the direction of the city an undefined sort of noise 
and crying resounded. 

Just at this time I had settled myself down to drink tea, but, on 
hearing some shots fired, I rushed to the door. At the wall I saw the 
Cossacks with their rifles at the “ready,” and their eyes flashing like 
hot coals. ‘‘ What sort of people are these Afghéns,” 1 jokingly 
observed to the Cossacks ; “they will not allow one to drink one’s tea in 
peace!” This joke evidently encouraged the Cossacks, for some of 
them smiled. 

© Dar-khdna babashad, dar-khéna babashad, Doctor-Séhib |” 
shouted out Nassir-Khain, though I had scarcely left the door. He 
was standing with a group of his own people at the gate leading 
from the inner court-yard into the one beyond. It now seemed to me 
that the eyes of his men flashed in the same way as did those of the 
Cossacks. 

“* What is going on there ?”’ enquired I of Mosin-Khén in Russian, 
pees: for the moment, that he could not understand a single word 

said. 

In answer to my exclamation, he only waved his hand repeatedly 
in the direction of my room. 

I slowly withdrew, not knowing what was going on outside the 
walls of our quarters. 

Some minutes afterwards it was reported that the Luindb’s house 
was being plundered of everything it contained, even to the matting on 
the floors, as Muhammad-Tash informed us. 

“Tt is nothing; don’t be alarmed,” cried out one of the Afghan 
sentries, “they are plundering the Luindl’s house!” 

The musket shots which I had heard at 2 p.m. came from the 
firing of two distinct bands of plunderers, for both Herat and Kabul 
cavalry troopers, after pillaging the La/nd/’s quarters, began to quarrel 
amongst themselves for the spoil, and so there arose a general fight. At 
the same time, too, the house of the Mustafa, or collector of taxes, was 
also given over to pillage. 

‘Hearing that a fresh outburst of civil war had taken place, 
Natk-Muhammad-Khan ordered a royal salute to be fired from the 
city walls as a token that a new Amir had been chosen, and that 
authority had been re-established. He went out, too, himself to the 
cavalry soldiers, who scattered in every direction as soon as he 
appeared, 

He also sont criers through the city with orders that they 
were to ride through all the streets and bazaars, and announce that 
supreme authority had been re-established in the country, and that 
now all pillagers and rioters who were caught would be at once 
executed. 

Meanwhile I had begun to prepare to leave the place. Seeing my 
16 ydk-ddas Mosin-Khan disapprovingly shook his head. 
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“ Leave these here, Doctor-Sahib, ” he said, “ and we will send them 
to you afterwards quite safely.” “How can I leave them here?” I 
returned, “ seeing that they contain everything that is necessary to me. ” 

“The things you can take with you,” reiterated Mosin-Khan. “ I 
only speak of the yak-daus.” 

«“ Why should I leave the boxes, and where then am I to put the 
things”? cried I, disagreeing with the proposition made. ‘ You must 
leave the boxes, because in most people that we meet the suspicion 
will be aroused that you are carrying treasure. The things you can put 
in ordinary sacks or khorjums,” was Mosin-Khan’s answer. 

Muhammad-Din-Khan here coincided with the views expressed by 
Mosin-Khan. 

“Do you advise this of yourselves, or did Sirdar Naik-Muhammad- 
Khan tell you to convey it tome?” I enquired. 

‘No; the Sirdér hasn’t said a word about it; we speak for our- 
selves”’ was their answer. 

“ Well, under these circumstances, I consider it inconvenient to leave 
the yék-ddns here, ” said I in conclusion of the conversation. 

I nevertheless commissioned Muhammad-Din-Khan to procure the 
required number of sacks and of ‘horjums so as to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

But I resolved not to leave the boxes at Mazar-i-Sharif without a 
guarantee from Naik-Muhammad-Khan. 

The Commander of the Afghan guard now came to me with a long 
story about the occurrences of the previous night. Of course, he did 
not forget [he would not have been a pure Herdti if he had] to boast 
and to sing the praises of his own exploits in the service of the “ Doctor- 
ddhib.” As it was evident that he was seeking for a reward at my 
hands, I resolved to give him something in remembrance of me, and 
irrespective of his share of the sum which had been made over to his 
mutinous soldiers. Upon this Mosin-Khan and Mirza-Muhammad-Din- 
Khén did not lose the opportunity of saying something on their own 
behalf. TI of course recognised that they hal done me an undoubted 
service, but I refrained on this occasion from rewarding them for what 
they had done. I therefore only gave Muhammad-Din-Khan some 
ounces of essence of iodine, of which | had previously given him a sup- 
ply for the cure of his muscular rheumatism ; and to Mosin-Khan I gave 
a small quantity of quinine. 

At 6 p.m. Sirdar Muhammad-Tair-Khan, Hashim-Khan’s youngest 
brother, came to see me. His conversation was opened with some com- 
forting information to the effect that Sirdar Naik-Muhammad had used 
every endeavour so as to insure our reaching the Afghan frontier 
in safety. 

“ He has,” he said, “ appointed for your escort the most trusted of 
his adherents men who will not betray you on any account. It is now 
the general wish on the part of the several members of the Amir’s 
family that you should be escorted from here safely and with honour.” 

He then offered me, in the name of the deceased Amir, gifts, or, 
to speak more correctly, fees for my attendance on Shir-Ali. These 
fees took the form of two Kashmir shawls and of two bags of silver. 
On my refusing to accept them, the Sirdar insisted on my doing so. 
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At length, the matter was compromised by my taking the shawls, 
but by my refusing altogether to take the money. 

I told the Sirdar of the advice given to me by Mosin-Khén about 
exchanging the ydék-ddns for khorjums, and he agreed with the counsel 
which had been offered me, saying “it would certainly be dangerous to 
take such a large number of boxes. ” 

Our conversation was then continued for some time, after which 
the Sirddr arose, shook me by the hand, expressed himself warmly 
with regard to his good wishes for our journey, and then left the 
room. 

Immediately afterwards I sent Mirza-~Muhammad-Din-Khan for the 
sacks, and made the final preparations for the road. 


CHAPTER IX. 


DEPARTURE From Mazir-I-SHARIF. 


Waiting for khorjums—Mirza-Mubammad-Din- Khin—Mirza-Muhammad-Tash, my future 
correspondent—Safety of the medicines and loss of the pack-transport—Indis- 
position to lose one’s head in Afghanistén—Arrival of Sirdar Naik-Muhammad-Khan 
—The undesirable travelling companion—Mosin-Khan’s sensitiveoness—News from 
the Anglo-Afghdn theatre of war—The yaboo which fell—Passing through the 
city—Taking leave of the Sirdir—Dread of raiders—Atmospheric disturbances— 
A sandstorm—Whiat’s to be done P—Mosin-Khan and the Uzbaks—At Sidh-Gird— 
Two days without food—Crossing the desort—The Bukharan envoys earch for me— 
On the bank of the Amu—Taking leave of Mosin-JKhén—Retrospective glance at 
our past in Afghdunistin—On this side of the Amu. 


On the evening of that memorable day on which I had experienced 
such strong sensations, 7.¢.,on the 10th (22nd) February, the hands of the 
watch pointed to 8 o’clock, and neither Ahorjums nor sacks had been 
brought. At length Mirza-Muhammad-Din-Khan came to say that he 
could get neither the one nor the other. What, then, was to be done? 
Nevertheless, I could not but thank him for all his former and present 
attention, and for his various services towards us. I therefore gave 
him as a token of acknowledgment a silver watch which he took away 
in triumph, but at the same time with evident confusion. 

“T thank you, Doctor-S¢474, very much for your gift,” be said with 
agitation, “but I must add that if I have shewn you and your fellow- 
countrymen any sort of service, it is not because I expected from you 
any kind of reward. You have been our dear guests, and my duty has 
been to take care that your stay with us should be as comfortable as 
possible.” 

I must confess that I was somewhat abashed by what had fallen 
from the lips of the respected Mirza. The fact was that we, during 
the whole of the time we had passed at Mazar-i-Sharif, had, as a rule, 
treated this man in an unceremonious fashion, and had looked on him as 
a servant. He had, in short, heard from us the expression of our wishes 
only in the form of orders, such as, “ Bring this,” “Go there,” ‘See that 
the horses have sufficient to eat, and that the men have enough food,” 
“See that the bath water is hot,” “See that the stable litter is removed 
from the court-yard,” &e. None of us had ever thought of his feelings, 
or had noticed his assiduous attention. I now only learnt how much 
this excellent man had really done for us in a disinterested way. He had 
shewn us the greatest kindness of al] in being the first to go to the 
Luindb to point out to him the danger to be apprehended by our remain- 
ing longer at Mazar-i-Sharif, and he had asked that we should be 
allowed to depart from the place as quickly as possible. He had been 
the most active person in coming to terms with our night plunderers, 
and it was he who had taken my letter to the Duindd, and that too at 
a time when pillage and anarchy were at their greatest height in the 
eit, He had busied himself about getting Ahorjums for us; and if he 
had not procured them, it signified that they were really nowhere to be 
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had. I am ready to forgive the Wazir for having left us stich a 
useful Mujo-Domo, but I hold that the Wazir was to blame in that we 
had treated his kinsman, Muhamma-Din-Khan, so badly, because we 
having entertained such unfavourable opinions of the Wazir, had come 
to look upon his tall, stooping, and always muffled up kinsman in a 
similar light. I now very much regretted that I had made a mistake. 

I then rewarded Mirza-Muhammad-Tsh, who had so often put before 
us such excellent p7/aus and such surpassing haldébs. Notwithstanding 
that on the 10th (22nd) February all the shops in the city were closed, 
he had contrived to prepare for us an excellent pilau, which at any other 
time we should have recognised as of first rate quality, but which, under 
the particular circumstances, we left almost untouched. 

I gave Muhammad-Tash two silken s/a/ats and a silver beaker, and 
he was very pleased with his presents. In token of his appreciation, 
he offered to communicate to me from time to time, all that passed 
in the Chuhdr-Woldvat after our departure from Afghanistan. I, of 
course, accepted this offer with satisfaction, and we made the following 
arrangement with regard to the method of our correspondence. He was 
to put his letters to me in a cover addressed to the Bes of Shirabad, 
who would forward the inner cover either to myself or to Zamaan- 
Bek. The Bes of Shirabdd would thus perform the office of commis- 
sioner between Mirza-Muhammad-Tash and myself. If all this could 
be managed, the results would be good; for thus we should, after our 
departure from Afghanistan, receive trustworthy information regarding 
events in Afghdn-Turkistén, and we should thus, too, have it in our 
power to work our relations with the Afghain government not through 
official personages only, if it were decided to continue to receive com- 
munications of the kind at Tashkand after events had become more 
developed.* 

I was still without Ahorjums, and so we had to throw away the 
yik-ddns, and a good quantity of their contents. I made the following 
arrangements for loading some of the things in a pair of AAorjzums with 
which I had previously provided myself. The dispensary, or rather 
such portion of it as was indispensable, was packed in one of the govern- 
ment khorjums, and the greater portion of the other medicines had to be 
thrown away. All the quinine was, of course, taken, and likewise the 
surgical instruments. It was a pity to have to throw away one’s own 
things, such as books, medicine chest, &c.; but what was to be done? The 
Afghan authorities had stated that it would be dangerous to travel with 
ydk-déns. But all at once the veil fell from my eyes. Why not make 
khorjums out of the palliasses and the felts? This could be done in a few 
minutes. In that case nearly everything could be saved. All therefore 





* Mirza-Muhammad-Tish very faithfully carricd ont his promise, for during 1879 he 
wrote me several letters. As arranged between us, he sent his communications to the Rek 
of Shirabad in the full assurance, no donbt, that I should receive them in due course. But 
the double-faced Bek forwarded the covers addressed to me at Bukhérato the Amir, and 
this too on several occasions. Moreover, the Bek did not content himself with intercepting 
letters addressed to me. After having so dealt with three or four letters, he sent word to 
Ghuldm-Haidar-Khan, the Naibil of Mazér-i-Sharif, regarding the correspondence that was 
going on between Muhammad-Tash and myself. The result of this information was that 
Muhammad-Tish was thrown into prison and his property was confiscated. But when 
he managed to get free, he once more found an opportunity of showing his devotion to 
the Russians.— Auéhor. 
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that could be packed in them was so packed. The dispensary remained 
intact in the ydéh-ddus, but all the spare crockery and kitchen utensils, 
all the bandaging materials, and the cumbersome furniture had to be 
left behind. So too were the tents. With great regrethad I to leave 
behind me the collection which I had made of native medical books. In 
the sorting out and stowing away of the various articles much time 
was taken up. Now we had altogether only three pairs of ydh-dans, 
and this number was far from being as dangerous as eight pairs. 

It was by this time past 9 p.m.,and the reader will readily understand 
with what impatience I awaited the arrival of Sirdér Naik-Muhammad- 
Khan and his promised escort. He had stated that he would himself 
see us safely beyond the limits of the city, and he had also said that he 
would let us know when we could start, so that I had not yet begun to 
load the baggage animals. ‘ ‘The expectation of death is worse than 
death itself,” said some Arab po-:; and another has said that “suspense 
scorches man won'se than fire itself.’ 

About 10 o'clock, however, Sirdir Naik-Muhammad-Khan came, 
anl with him was the brother of the Kamudb, Muhammad-Hassan- 
Khan; but I do not remember his name. They were accompanied by 
several other persons, who were quite unknown to me even by sight. 

Some moments afterwards there entered my room my old acquaint- 
ance Muhammad-Shah-Khin (Sari-Jan). I then learnt that he bad 
been directed to accompany me to the Amu-Daria. 

I must admit that it was not altogether “to my taste” that this 
man should havo been appointed as my guide. I never much fancied 
him, but now his crafty expression of countenance produced on me a 
positively disagreeable impression. Besides which [ had with him 
some old scores, I therefore much wished to avoid travelling with him 
In some way or another, but in all instances it doves not do, and it 
is even dangerous to put one’s wishes into practice. 

As he entered the room, his greedy eye was cast on the 16 boxes 
that were standing like a wall. I looked at him, and nodded my head 
to him as to an old acquaintance. Ue smiled, but his smile appeared 
to me to indicate treachery, Wishing to gain over this dangerous man 
(and events corroborated this opinion of him) to my own ends, I began 
to praise before Sirdér Naik-Muhammad-Khan, Sari-Jain’s services to me 
on a former occasion, 

“Tt is very agreeable to me,” said I, “to find that Muhammad- 
Shéh-Khan should have been included amongst the number of my 
companions on the road, for he is an old acquaintance of mine,” 

_ This praiso of Sari-Jan touched Mosin-Khan’s pride, for he remarked 
with an air of offended dignity : “1 too shall accompany you to the 
Amu-Daria, and I am an older acquaintance of yours than Sari- 
Jan is.” 

“ Good, upright Mosin-Khin. If thou only knew tho real worth of 
my praise of Sart-Jéin thou would’st not display such envy of him ” was 
my inward soliloquy. 

“OL course,” I answered: “ You, Mosin-Khan, are an older and 
better acquaintance of mine, and you know how mach [ value your 
friendship, and what you have done for me; but still I cannot be silent 
regarding Sari-Jan’s good deeds on my behalf.” 
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Sirdér Naik-Muhammad-Khban here enquired if we were ready to 
start, upon which I answered that we had bven awaiting intimation 
from him to the effect that we could begin to load the pack-animals, 
The loading now began, and the Sirdar sent mounted men in the 
direction of the city to ascertain whethor the line of our route was 
sulliciently safe to traverse. He then informed me that we should be 
escorted to the Amu-Daria chiefly by Mosin-Khan’s people, but also 
by certain of the most devoted of his own horse and foot-men, amongst 
the number of whom would be some men recruited from the local 
Uzbak population, 

This announcement greatly surprised me, for it meant that the Sirdér 
was going to make his guests over to the protection of the members 
of a subject and persecuted tribe. It meant, too, that Uzbaks were 
esteemed as a surer support of Afghan authority in the Chahdr-Wildyat 
than the Afghan troops themselves. It further meant that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the Afghan forces in the Chahdr-Wildyat was about 
to have recourse to those very Uzbaks whom the Afghins so despise, 
and from whom the Afghan authorities had until so recently done 
their utmost to keep us. Later on it will be seen what priceless 
service these very Uzbaks rendered to me. But for them, in all pro- 
bability, we should not have escaped destruction in the sandy waste on 
the occasion of our being overtaken by a sand-storm. But of this more 
hereafter. 

It was a long time before the loading of the pack-animals was 
finished, and before the horsemen sent by the Sirdar towards the city 
returned. In the meanwhile our conversation with Sirdar Naik-Muham- 
mad-Khan did not get on well. I still had so imperfect a knowledge 
of the Persian language as to be unable to maintain an unaided con- 
versation with the Sirddr; and Zamaan-Bek was never very talkative. 
Nevertheless, I exchanged with Naik-Muhammad a few sentences, which 
I think are sufficiently important to warrant my inserting their 
purport here. Amongst other things, the Sirdar asked me whether 
[ was going to St. Petersburg? I replied that, after my return to 
Tashkand, I should very probably do so. Zamaan-Bek here explained 
to him that it was my intention to proceed to St. Petersburg for the 
purpose of perfecting myself in the medical sciences. Upon this, 
Sirdér Naik-Muhammad turned to mo with the request that I would 
bear witness before the Russian Emperor of the friendship which 
Afghanistén would always nourish towards Russia, and that Muhammad- 
Yakdab-Khin desired nothing more than to continue the friendly relations 
with the Russiun Government which his father had begun. He then 
asked me to convey to the Governor-General of Russian-Turkistén how 
much he and the present Afghén Government hoped that the future 
relations between Russia and Afghdnistin would be friendly. He con- 
eluded by begging that I would not attach too great an importance to the 
occurrences of the night of pillage. 

“Jf,” said the Sirdar, you and your people did not, at a given 
time, enjoy complete safety on Afghan soil, it is only because there 
was fora brief period an interruption in the administration of the coun- 
try, and in consequence of this there arose political disorders.” He 
begged me to convey his salaam to the members of the Afghén 
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Mission at Tashkand, but he did not give me any letters for them, I 
then asked him if there was no news from either ‘lashkand or Kabul ? 

Naik-Muhammad’s answer was, “ From Tishkand there is no news, 
but from Kabul a letter has to-day been received from Sirdar Yakub- 
Khan, in which he reports to the Amir-Sahib* that the Euglish have 
withdrawn from the Shutur-gardan Pass, and have retired on Jaji; but 
that here they have met with a defeat, since they have left several 
rifles in our hands. ;.On the Jalalabad line, too, things are not going 
quite well with them; and in fact, generally speaking, they are losing 
many men and a large number of transport animals.” 

1 at the time doubted the success of the Afghins and the defeat 
of the English, but subsequently it appeared that all that the Sirdar 
had communicated to me was perfectly correct. 

During the breaks in our conversation, Naik-Mubammad frequently 
and in a very low tone spoke with Mosin-Khan. Once I caught the 
words “Turk Rasala,’ and I noticed that, at the mention of these 
words, Mosin-Khan very energetically shook his head. After this Naik- 
Muhammad very inopportunely entered into a conversation regarding 
General Stolaitoff’s relations towards Mosin-Khin. Thus he related 
how angry the General had been with him at Siah-Gird, and how he had 
threatened to write to the Amir-Sdé/7) regarding his inexact performance 
of his duty. 

“ What inexact performance of my duty?” said Mosin-Khan. “ Dur- 
ing the whole journey, I waited on the general like a simple soldier and 
not as an officer. ‘lhe General constantly rode my horses. At night, in 
order that I might the better look after him, I lay outside the door of his 
tent, and this I did during the whole march. But at Sidh-Gird I did not 
pass the night at all, because I remained behind at Mazar-1-Sharif in order 
to attend to various private and necessary affairs. The General afterwards, 
and in forgetfulness of all my services, complained about me to the Amfr,” 

It was very disagreeable to me that Mosin-Khan should have begun 
his story, and at such an inconvenient time. But, of course, I could not 
stop him, and so must hear him to the end. It was worse, too, when in 
the telling of it, he should constantly turn towards me with various 
questions and appeals for corroboration, and invitations to give my 
alterwards, opinion. I breathed more freely when his narrative passed 
on to more neutral ground. 

It was now 11 P.M., and the night was dark. At length the horse- 
men who had been sent out towards the city returned, and the loading 
of the baggage animals had come to an end. We now all passed 
out of the court-yard, and Sirdar Naik-Muhammad-Khin, wishing us 
@ prosperous journey, road on ahead. After I had exchanged the usual 
salutations with the Cossacks, I said that we had before us a march not 
unattended with danger ; and I reminded them that they were cool and 
cautious, and that I felt sure they would attentively listen to any orders 
that mieht be given them. 

‘Turning to the non-commissioned officer, I said: “If during our 
march we should have to fight, I know that thou wilt perform the duty 
like a man,” 


® At this time news had not reached Kabul of Shir-Ali’s death, and therefore Yakib- Khén 
still reported tv his father eveuts that took place on tho Anglo-Afghan frontier.— Author. 
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“T hear, sir,” was the reply. 

Alter we had all mounted our horses, and were preparing to ride out 
on ti the high road, Mirza-Muhammad-Din came up to say that we had 
forgotten a ydboo in the inner court-yard. I ealled up the cararun- 
édxhi, Nassir-Khén, and ordered him to bring out the animal whieh had 
been overlooked. Ho went immediately, and in a few moments returned, 
leading the animal, which was withouta halter. The explanation of this 
circumstance was, that on bis going back to the central court-yard. and 
trying to lead out therefrom the animal, two or three Afyzhans of my late 
guard endeavoured to prevent his doing so, stating that 1 had given the 
yahoo to them, Nassir-Khan refused to believe this statement, and per- 
sisted in his efforts to lead the animal away, upon which the Afghdns set 
upon and began to beat him. He then, with a stroke of his knife, cut off 
the animal’s halter, and dealt it at the same time a sharp blow with his 
whip. ‘Che ydbo0 hereupon rushed out of the court-yard, and galloped 
in our direction, followed by Nassir-Khan. 

Svon after leaving our quarters, the road turned off to the right into 
a lane which was so narrow, that two horsemen riding abreast, completely 
blocked the passage. We had hardly got into this Jane, when a_ pack 
fell uff, and had to be readjusted. In doing this, the drivers neglected 
to look alter their own horses. Here it must be observed that all the 
pack as wellas the riding horses were stallions, for in Central Asia it is 
net usual to castrate stallions, Being left to themselves, therefore, these 
ramps geous and overfed beasts immediately began to fight. Two of them, 
alter lashing out in every direction for about 10 minutes, threw their packs, 
and began to bite at cach other. It was necessary, of course, to quict 
the brates in some way or another. Meanwhile, the extreme narrowness 
vf the lane rendered this a very difficult operation. It was, moreover, as 
dark as the tomb. The shrill neighing of the horses, and the shouts of 
the drivers, resounded in the night air ; and this, too, ata time and under 
circumstances in which the greatest quiet and caution were necessary ! 
The Liind’s house was not a thousand paces off, and here there were 
from 200 to 300 tattered Afghan soldiers, most of whom were always 
hanging about, The uproar that had arisen might excite their curiosity 
and attract them to the spot. And then who knows what would happen? 
Jumbled up in a narrow lane, amidst a lot of fighting horses and fallen 
packs, we could neither move forward nor backward, Any plunderers 
might thus fire from the walls of the enclosures and houses at their option. 
Wherv had Sari-Jan gone at this moment? Seeing that he had dis- 
appeared, 1 ordered three Cossacks to hasten and render assistance to the 
drivers in their efforts to collect the loads and catch the fighting horses ; 
but they could not make their way at all, because the two rampageous 
animals completely blocked the road. At length, with the united 
efforts of the Ural Cossacks and of the Jig7ts and drivers, the matter 
was arranged, the loads were again put up, and we continued our 
journey. 

Af every turn in the road a torch was stuck into the ground, and 
areund it sat or stood groups of Uzbaks clutching their bludgeons. At 
ahaost every 100 or 200 paces were stuck up similar torches, round which 
eat or squatted small groups of Uzbaks, who also for the most part held 


staves of various kinds. 
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The road along which we were now riding was very tortuous and 
appurently deserted. It lay through the Uzbak quarters of the city, and 
its direction, judging by the ever altering position of the Polar Star, 
seemed to be constantly changing, leading now east, then north, and 
even bearing west. 

After a ride of half an hour, and after numerous halts to readjust the 
packs, we came out into the high road, which leads to the Kabul gates 
of the city. Here Mosin-Khain advised me to order the Cossacks to 
carry their carbines in their hands, because this portion of the road was 
full of people, whilst at a distance of 2 versts (1} miles) beyond the 
gates was the camp of a Kabul cavalry regiment. At length we passed 
out of the city altogether, and immediately our route bore due north. 
We had scarcely got 4 rers¢ (4 mile) from the city gates when another 
pack fell to the ground. It was adjusted aud readjusted during the next 
4 verst (4 mile), when it fell once more. This made me angry, because, 
before setting out, I had given Nassir-Khan special orders to load the 
animals as securely as possible, looking to the dangerous character of our 
night journey. But now the loads began to drop at nearly every step, 
causing us to make almost momentary halts. It then became apparent 
that certain of the loads were disproportionately large, and that in the 
rear two spare pack horses were being led. It was provoking, but 
there was now no help for it. Sirdér Naik-Muhammad-Khan, who had 
been riding all this time in front of us, now drew up, and patiently 
waited for the pack-animals to file past. 

At 5 rersts (33 miles) from the city walls the Sirdar took final leave 
of us, and having wished us a prosperous journey, returned with bis 
retinue to Mazdr-1-Sharif, 

Then, escorted by Mosin-Khan’s horsemen and a small number of 
Uzhaks, we turned due west. Sari-Jan, who from the moment of our 
leaving our quarters at Mazar-i-Sharif had disappeared, was still absent, 
and so [ hastened to enquire of Mosin-Khan where he was ? 

“ Sani-Jain is a great rogue,” answered Mosin-Khain, “and on my 
return to Mazar-i-SharifT will pay him out in my own way.” 

He was so enraged at Sdri-Jan’s behaviour on this occasion that he 
used a much more vigorous expression than L have noted here. 

“This worthless person has probably gone to Takhtapul,” continued 
Mosin-Khin. 

Sari-Jan’s disappearance and Mosin-Khdn’s answer made me very 
pensive, for the former might collect at akhtapul a band of hair- 
brained ruffians of the same kidney as himself, and start. in pursuit of 
us in order to gain some plunder. Although we were now in the open 
country, and could deal more effectually with raiders than inside the 
four walls of a mud enclosure and in the centre of a populous city, still it 
would be uncertain how the matter might end if it came to firhting ; 
for, whilst we could only muster 12 breech-loaders, those attacking us 
might number several hundreds of other weapons. It would not, there- 
fore, do to brave it out, and so it was necessary to move with all expedi- 
tion, Mosin-Khan constantly called out to the drivers and Uzbaks 
Oiku, Oiku ! Haida! Hardin! (Goon! Goon! quicken the pace!) 
Kven the pack-animals went at a trot, whilst my “long-eared philoso- 
pher ” stepped out gaily. As soon as ever the animals began to slacken 
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their pace, Mosin-Khan wonld again call out “ Haidin, &.” Thus we 
advanced for an hour tovether. ; 

We had by this time reached the open steppe country, and had 
struck the well-beaten Pitta-Guzdr road, which bears due north. The 
distance from Mazar-i-Sharif was approximately 15 versts (10 miles), 
and so we here somewhat slackened the pace, so as to allow the poor 
animals to take a little rest. It was now 12 p.m., and the constellation 
of the Little Bear had already assumed a perfectly horizontal position. 
The tract now lay over a salt and sandy steppe. There reigned an 
unusual stillness in the air, for nothing was stirring in any direction, 
All at once there arose from the west sucha piercing blast that even 
my fur-coat was penetrated by it. This blast suddenly increased in 
intensity, until my left side, arm, and lee became benumbhed from the 
action of this icy cold. Ina few minutes the same wind suddenly died 
away, giving place to a current of air from the east. This wind was 
sultry and seemed to scorch my body, which had so recently been be- 
numbed with the cold. After becoming almost suffocating, this wind 
too died away in a few minutes, and the atmosphere again became still, 
Up to that moment I had never seen any similar atmospheric pheno- 
menon, for almost at one and the same time there blew from two opposite 
quarters winds of such a vastly different temperature. I could not 
comprehend what this atmospheric contest portended. Half an hour 
after this we rode on 1n silence. 

Meanwhile the western horizon gradually began to get enveloped in 
® mist, which rapidly covered the greater portion of the heavens. ‘There 
arose, too, a fresh westerly breeze ; but this was far from being as cold 
as that which had blown % hours before, ‘This wind gradually in- 
creased in force, and the mist towards the west became denser and denser. 
It very soon became apparent that what I had supposed was mist was 
really very fine particles of sand borne along by the wind, As I was 
looking at the cloud, Zamaan-Bek put forward the idea that the sand was 
advancing in our direction, and the suggestion was too accurately justi- 
fied, for the sand columns became denser and denser until they obscured 
the entire horizon. Whilst the stars in the zenith were but dimly dis- 
cernible, the Polar Star was no longer visible. 

By this time we were getting into deeper and deeper sand. ‘he 
wind, tov, kept on increasing.in foree, and in half an hour’s time a regu- 
lar sand-storm was raging. A violent hurricane now swept over an 
entire sea of sand, the foree of the wind being such as to loosen the 
caps on our heads. We could not distinguish anything five paces off ; 
indeed, in order to see at all, one could only take momentary glances, 
because of the salt particles of sand that kept driving into our eyes. 
With these particles, small stones were also lifted by the wind. 

‘Yo continue our journey in such weather was almost impossible, for 
we might easily get off the track and entirely lose our way. Were we 
to get separated, we might get lost altogether, because the darkness was 
go terrible as to make it almost impossible to distinguish anything at 
all. It is needless to say that the pack-animals were soon moving along 
in the most irregular fashion, some being in front, others, lagging behind, 
although 1 had given strict orders to the drivers not to get separated 
from each other, but to keep as close to one another as they possibly 
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could. We could only ascertain each other’s position by the sound of 
the voice ; and even then the roar of the tempest, like that of the raging 
sea, almost drowned our shouts. 

I now proposed to Mosin-Khan that we should halt, and, having hur- 
ried to unload the packs, that we should form of them and of the baggage 
animals asortof square, wherein which we could await the end, or at any 
rate the lulling, of the storm. 

“(God be with you! What are you saying,” exclaimed Mosin- 
Khan. “ We should rather take advantage of such a blessing, for it is 
evident that God is helping us. If we are pursued, such pursuit will 
now be arrested by this storm, and indeed it may be altogether aban- 
doned. We should not, however, halt where we are, but rather continue 
our journey, and that too as fast as we possibly can.” 

“Listen, Mosin-Khan,” I returned. Do you seriously speak of 
our being pursued by a band of marauding soldiers? If so, 1 do not 
know that it would be worse than this storm !” 

‘Eh, Doctor-Séhib ? You do not know our people. This is Afghan- 
istin! I myself am an Afehan, and yet I must tell you the truth about 
my own countrymen. I therefore say to you, ‘ Don’t think of remain- 
ing in the middle of the stage, but continue moving unceasingly. Sidh- 
Gird is near at hand, and we can rest there.’ ”” 

There was nothing, therefore, to be done, but to ride along, or rather 
let our animals grope their own way. I accordingly left the baggage 
animals in the sole charge of Mosin-Khan, for I positively could not see 
where they were. My sole solicitude was to endeavour to keep all the 
Cossacks together, so that none of us should Jose our way or stray alone 
into the desert. I now rode immediately behind Mosin-Khan, and after 
me followed the Cossacks. J even thought as a last resource of passing 
a cord through the hands of all the horsemen. 

At length riding became simply unbearable, for the particles of salty 
sand penetrated almost everywhere. Our eyes were sprinkled over with 
it ; our nostrils were blocked up with it; it gritted in our teeth; it 
parched our throats, and made our voices hoarse and weak ; it dried and 
cracked our lips, and exetted a most tormenting thirst. It, indeed, this 
storm had gone on for two or three hours longer, I do not know how it 
would have fared with all of us. 

It was now the winter season, but what would a traveller have to 
endure during such a storm (locally called ¢addut) during the summer, 
with the temperature at over 140° in the shade? To complete the sum of 
our disagreeables, Cossack Sharoff lost my wallets, in which I had 200 
roubles worth of Bukhdran tangas, some of my surgical intruments, 
my private diary, a portion of my journal, and, what was more important 
than all, some private papers, amongst which was my doctor’s diploma. 
It need hardly be said that the loss of my wallets, therefore, mortified 
me deeply. But what was to be done? The Cossack who caused me 
this inconvenience looked very sheepish, and mumbled something in a 
frightened tone about the strap having broken from which the wallets 
hung that he was carrying. It was evident, however, that the wallets 
must have become detached on one of the occasions in which the 
Cossack had had to dismount for the purpose of either adjusting a load 
or of holding a horse. 
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On hearing of my misfortune, Mosin-Khén arranged to send several 
Uzbak horsemen back to séarch for the wallets, directing them to follow 
the track which we had made. But how could such traces be fuund when 
elouds of sand had been constantly covering up the road? he deposit. 
indeed, might have effaced, not only our tracks, but have covered up the 
wallets as well. Nevertheless, the Uzhaks at once went back, groping 
their way through the desert with the aid of their penetrating eyes. ° 

Meanwhile, we continued to move on, slowly indeed, and with long 
and frequent halts. The Uzbaks who acted as guides behaved like men; 
and although the darkness was almost impenetrable, they never once 
missed their way. As for Mosin-Khan, 1 do not know what to say of 
him? In all the obscurity which prevailed, he seemed to see and distin- 
guish everything around. All at once he stopped, cried out to us to stop 
also, and disappeared in the mist. 1t was only sometimes that his shrill 
voice would be borne on the wind, OA Sdrtip! Oh Bimbashi!* OrI 
would hear him call out to Nassir-Khan Adja rafta-ed! Inja baanad ! 
Then he would suddenly appear beside me, shouting out that such and 
such a load had fallen, or such and such a driver had lost his way, and 
telling us all to wait for his call. After this he would again disappear 
in the mist that was enshrouding the entire surface of the sandy waste. 

Here was a member of a good Afghan family himself raising a fallen 
load, putting a pack upon a horse, and then leading the animal like a 
simple driver. During this particular night Mosin-Khén thoroughly 
evinced the nobleness and courage of his nature, and for his services 
during this night I shall be eternally indebted to him. Indeed, such 
services as he had rendered during the previous two or three days are 
only called forth by self-sacrifive such as he evinced. 

The tempest abated by degrees, but it was lone before it died away 
altogether. It accompanied us right up to Sidh-Gird itself, which we 
reached at 6 a.M., having thus covered in 7 hours 30 rersfs (20 miles) 
of ground. Rest was now needed, for both men and animals were 
almost dead from exhaustion. We had scarcely found quarters in a half- 
ruined serai, when, after unloading the baggage animals, we at once 
lay down to sleep without having partaken of a single bit of food or 
drunk even one drop of water. 

My head had scarcely touched my saddle, which I had placed for 
a pillow, when I immediately dropped off to sleep, just as though I 
were dead ; and yet sogreat was my fatigue, that 1 woke up again alter 
sleeping for exactly one hour. 

When I got up I saw my indefatigable fellow-traveller, Mosin-Khan, 
stretched out and giving forth a nasal chorus in no way inferior to the 
intonations of a worthy deacon of our orthodox Church. Zamaan-Bek, 
too, was asleep in asitting posture with his back resting against the mud 
wall of the serai. Before him stood a cup of pourcd-out tea, and beside 
him was a tea-pot with tea in it that was still warm. It was evident 
that his fatigue was so great that he had not been able to drink off his 
tea before he dropped off into a deep sleep. I greedily threw myself 
on the tea and gulped off three cups; one after the other. After this I 
went out into the court-yard ; and as my eyes were swollen and slightly 


® Sartip corresponds to the rank of Colonel ; Bimbdashi to that of Major.—4uthor. 
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inflamed in consequence of irritation caused by the contact with salt 
sand, I went in search of what water I could find. 

By this time day had broken, and the storm had altogether died 
away ; but leaden-grey clouds were still darkening the sky. 

I called out.to the Cossacks to water the horses, but there was not 
even a handful procurable to bathe out our inflamed eyes.* Returning 
to the serai, I aroused both Zamaan-Bek and Mosin-Khan. 

Before we left Sidh-Gird there came to us a Bukhdran, who 
had been sent by Abdul-Gafar Pervandchi, the Beg of Kitab, with 
letters and tobacco which had been despatched from Kitab by the 
members of the Russian Mission returning from Afghanistan, Soon 
after this, we once more mounted our horses and set out on our 
journey. 

Our route first of all lay by the ruins of Siéh-Gird, which stretched 
for a distance of 3 versts (2 miles). The steppe here is not very sandy, 
and the soil is fairly hard. But we had scarcely got 5 versts (33 miles) 
beyond this parched-up oasts, called Sidh-Gird, when the desolate 
picture of the death-like sandy desert came before our eyes in all its 
hideous nakedness and poverty. 

The further we advanced, the area of the desert became wider and 
the sands deeper. The horses’ legs sank deeper and deeper into the 
drift sand, and through this kind of desert waste we went from 8 a.m, till 
4p.m. About half-way between Siah-Gird and the Amu-Daria the 
sand hills (barkhdus) in places reach a height of several feet, and their 
cone and oval-shaped tops are dotted over here and there with growths of 
saksaul, The soil in such places has the character of a desiccated sea bed. 
Salt marshes are of very frequent occurrence, or, to speak more correctly, 
this part of the desert is one vast salt-marsh, and here and there may 
be seen lying about small white shells. 

Tn spite of the heaviness of the track, we rode very quickly, and the 
pack-horses kept up very well. Mosin-Khan arranged to send in 
advance a small party of Uzbak horsemen, and directed that a similar 
party should come on behind as a rear-guard. very sand-hill, whether 
high or low, which we passed was personally examined by Mosin-Khénin 
his anxiety to make sure that no predatory band of robbers lay lurking 
in any adjoining nullah. Ifalf-way across the desert we were met b 
the Mirza-Basht of the Beg of Shirabéd. He had been sent to Mazar- 
i-Sharif for the express purpose of ascertaining whether the reports 
regarding recent events there, which had reached Shirdbad, were 
correct or not. 

At length we came to the left bank of the Amu. On the occasion 
of onr summer passage through this locality, we here saw a very dense 
forest growth ; but at the present time the trees were hare and leafless. 
At this point (Pitta-Guzar) the Amuis not wido, but it is deep, and 
its waters are turbid both in the summer and winter seasons. 

When he met us in the desert, the messenger of the Beg of Shirabad 
told me, amongst other things, that he had only heard on the Afghén 
bank of the river of Shir-Ali’s death, and of the great disorders which 
had broken out at Mazér-i-Sharif. And so when he arrived at Sidh- 


* The tes, which had appeased my appetite, was made with asupply of water which 
Mosin-Khén always carried with him.— Author, sl 
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Gird he felt in great difficulty as to how and where he should sea me. 
To ridein Bukharan costume he considered inexpedient, as he apprehended 
violence on the part of the Afghans, who, it is known, hate the Bukhé- 
rans. [He, therefore, decided to start for Mazdr-i-Sharif attired in the 
garb of a humble pilgrim. But when he learnt that we had arrived at 
Mazar-i-Sharif, he was of course greatly overjoyed at the circumstance, 
as he now need not go as far as that place, and he would thus avoid 
the undertaking of an unpleasant pilgrimage. 

As soon ag we reached the bank of the Amn, the baggage animals 
were unleaded. There was only one ferry-beat fastened to the Afehdn 
hank of the river, and so I wished to send over first of all to the Bukhd- 
ran bank some of the horses and all the loads, and I then proposed to 
cross myself on the returning two boats (for there was another on the 
Bukharan bank of the river) with the Cossacks, servants, and the 
remainder of the horses. But Mosin-Khan was persistent with his ad- 
viee that I should not delay an instant in crossing myself with the rest of 
our party, after which I could send back the bouts for the loads and horses. 
I disputed the matter with him for some time, but he continued to press 
me to follow his advice. He then whispered to me: ‘On this bank 
there are 200 Afghan soldiers. Who knows what intentions they may 
have with regard to you? It may be that they will make themselves 
disagreeable to you. We should thank God that a great danger was 
averted from you last night. Why then court another ?” 

More out of respect to Mosin- Khan than in appreciation of his argu- 
ment, 1 complied with his request. In taking leave of him, I wished to 
rive him a Bordan rifle as a keepsake. But it became necessary that 
I should tell him certain things about the dangers which, rumour said, 
awaited him on his return to Mazér-i-Sharif. I subsequently proposed 
that he should accompany me to the Bukharan bank of the river. And 
to this suggestion he agreed. But the commander of the Afghan post 
prevented his going, and said that he had not the necessary permission 
from the Afghan authorities to cross the river and therefore he would 
not allow him to go. IT guessed the reason of this. But Zamaan-Beg, 
who apparently wished to eut the conversation short, observed to the 
commander of the Afghan guard that he was probably joking. It turn- 
ed out, however, that he was doing nothing of the kind. Mosin-Khan 
at first began to laugh at the prohibition of the Afghin commander ob- 
serving that he was not afraid of “this donkey nor of ten like him.” 
He subsequently commenced to attach to the question of his crossing 
over to the Bukbéran bank various conditions and questions such as: 
“Tf the Doctor-Sé4is thinks it necessary,” or, “if it is very expedient,’ ’ 
&c. I saw that they would certainly prevent his crossing over with me, 
in which case the matter might reach the stage of a collision between 
Mosin-Khan and the commander of tho Afghan guard. I therefore did 
not adhere to my proposition. 

Before the very eyes of the avaricious Afghan soldiers I did not like 
to give Mosin-Khan a rifle, because, thought I, the Afghan commander, 
sreing that streneth lay on his side, might take it from him, — Moreover, 
Mosin-Khan would first of all have had to learn the use of it, and this 
teaching would have taken up some time. I did not, however, wish to 
waste a minute necdlessly, for the suil of the Chasdr-Wildyat seemed te 
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be all salt and bitterness! As I placed one foot in the boat, Mosin- 
Khan said to me: “ We will see; perhaps I may come to you from an- 
other ferry.” Then we took a cordial farewell of one another. 

“ Khuda-hdfiz-i-shuma! Rdh-i-shuma hamwar bakhair,” said Mosin- 
Khan with a trembling voice, his eyes becoming moist. ‘ Thanks be to 
God that you have escaped what appeared to be an unavoidable and 
mortal danger. Nowadays such a bad time has set in that the life of 
each of us hangs on a hair. T'arewell, farewell ! ”” 

If, during our summer journey to Afghdnistin, I had sometimes 
thought Mosin-Khdan’s was a very rugged character and without a particle 
of fire, that he was sometimes rude, now after these three memorable days 
1 felt for him only unlimited respect and almost brotherly love. I 
now, too, recognised that here at any rate was a man honest in the high- 
est degree, and—what for an Afghan was the more rare—in no way 
avaricious.* It is worthy of remark that General Stolaitoff was the first 
of us to understand and to appraise at its proper value the sterling quali- 
ties of this man, and to take full advantage of them. 

As soon as we had taken our seats in the boat, Mosin-Khin begee 
ine to give his sa/aam to Sirdar Shir-Ali-K han ; but to the other members 
of the Afghin Mission to Tashkand he sent no message at all. 

I wished, before parting, to give some money to Mosin-Khan’s people, 
who had laboured so hard for me; but as the Afghan soldiers of the fron- 
tier post were standing looking at us, I decided not to do so, lest these 
robbers might do some violence to us on account of our having money 
with us. LIat the same time very much wished that Mosin-Khan had 
come into the boat with us to the Bukhdran bank of the river; but what 
was to be done ? 

When we had pushed out some feet from the Afghin bank of the 
river, Mosin-Khan asked me to send him some tea from the Bukharan 
bank, as he had forgotten to bring any with him, He stood gazing at 
us for a long time, and shouting out various good wishes, and waving his 
plumed helmet with both hands. 

Farewell ! farewell ! priceless tellow-traveller, may God be with you | 
was my last wish on his behalf ! 

I cannot say that I was very sorry to leave Afghanistan, since I was onl 
carrying away with me disagreeable reminiscences of the days which I had 
passed amongst the Afghans. These, in fact, had been my several posi- 
tions. On reaching Kabul I had on my hands the Amir’s heir and he, six 
hours after my visit to him, died, having been in all probability poisoned 
by his enemies. I could do nothing to help him, although the last hopes 
of a father for his dying and beloved son were turned towards me. Again 
when I revisited Mazar-i-Sharif, and had begun to treat the Amfr for the 
disease for which I had been especially summoned, and this disease had 





® When he left Afghanistan, General Stolaitoff gave Mosin-Khin Rs. 150 wherewith to 
bay for him various articles of local manufacture. Mosin-Khan carricd out all his instruc- 
tions in the most exact manner, sending off everything with General Razgdnoff. During 
General Stolnitoff’s journcy from Afghanistin, u good horse of his fell sick. This animal 
he left with Mosin-Khan, intending to receive it back when he returned to Afghanistan. 
But the General did not return. Mosin-Khan treated and cured the horse during the tive 
mouths the animal was in his charge, and when General Razqdnof left Afehanistin, he made 
the animal over to him for delivery to General Stolaituff, refusing to accept anything for ite 
keep aud treatment.— Aulhor. 
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by degrees yielded to my remedies, he all at once sickened with a terrible 
complaint, the undoubted results of rash treatment on the part of his 
hative physicians in the case of a comparatively simple disorder. In 
consequence of the ignorant treatment adopted by the same native 
physicians, this disease too became complicated, changed its character 
and reached its ultimate development. Itthen became incurable. I wes 
now called in and conjured by every living thing on earth to heal a dan- 

erous illness. The patient placed himself unreservedly in my hands, 
and declared that henceforth all my advice should be religiously adhered 
to. I was then made a very god, and yet in my own eyes I felt at such 
a moment humbled, because, atter all, 1 was only a man like unto them- 
selves; but had I been ever so skilful a physician, human treatment 
had now become powerless against this disease. Not wishing to occupy 
a false position, I took the precaution of giving them to understand that 
hope in the cure of the disease was now weak, or at least doubtful, espe- 
cially ifit should be greatly aggravated. To this they replied, ‘There is 
no occasion for the disease to become aggravated ; a simple ailment any 
man can cure, even though he be nota physician, but to heal a difficult 
disease is the real task of a ductor.” What could I advance against such 
an argument ? I would not a second time go through all this moral 
torture | Finally, my self-pride—the pride of a doctor—had also to be 
considered. A mob does not discriminate, and so, not to cure a given 
disease, signifies to be at fault. 

Our boat swiftly descended the stream. The day was overcast, and 
the water of the river looked as though if were composed of molten 
lead. ‘The boatmen plied their poles vigorously instead of using oars, 
and on this occasion the boat was not dragged by swimming horses, as is 
usually the case. 

We soon reached the Bukhéran bank of the Amu-Daria, and then 
the barrier of a mighty river became the limit that divided two adjoin- 
ing Central Asian States. Once on the Bukhdran side, we, Russians, 
although in the country of bad laws, had nothing to expect but hospitality 
and forethought. Scarcely in any other uncivilised country does the 
Russian traveller find himself so secure as he does in Bukhdran tern- 
tory. Indeed, he feels himself to be quite at home, and it is not a mere 
vain expression that the Bukhdrans use when they say that ‘“ Russians 
and Bukharans are brothers,” Iki daulat bir daulat (the two States 
are one).” 

As svon, therefore, as we had stepped out of the boat, the usual 
Bukharan hospitality came into play. A Jlirza- Bashi immediately sent 
to the neighbouring village of Patta-Guzdr to get ready for us quarters 
anda breakfast. In expectation of the second boat-load, with the horses 
and drivers, Zamaan-Bek had disembarked on a sand-bank, which stood 
out like a cape from the Bukharan bank of the river, and had ordered 
tea to be got ready. I can truly say that this tea seemed to me to 
have much more flavour than champagne would have had at any other 
time. When aman has scarcely eaten or drunk anything for 48 hours, 
several cups of tea and some slices of roast mutton with stale bread con- 
stitute a very appetising meal. 

‘The taking of the things out of the boats and the loading of the 
pack animals occupied a little time. The village of Patta-Guzér is 
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distant from 14 to 2 versts (1 to 14 miles) from the place of debark- 

ation, but it was not long before we found ourselves under the hospit- 
: Bukharan yuréas. 

meet Hine we had al assembled on the Bukharan bank of the river, 

the Cossacks removed their hats, made the sign of the Cross, and bowed 

themselves lowly to Mother Earth. : 

Farewell Afghdnistén, or rather au revowr ! Don’t cherish evil me- 
mories of us. 
et us now pass in thought to the town we had so recently quitted, 
and let us see what took place there after our departure. 

When we took leave of Sirdér Naik-Muhammad-Khan, we thought 
that he had ridden straight back to Mazar-i-Sharif, but he had really 
only gone a certain distance in the direction of the city, and had then 
turned after us, keeping some distance behind. And sO, unperceived 
by us, he had accompanied us almost as far asthe village of Siah-Gird. 
Now why had he done this ? Because he dreaded that we should be pur- 
sued by Afghdn cavalry. The disappearance of Sari-Jan, the command- 
er of “the four hundred,” was interpreted not only by Mosin-Khan, 
but by Naik-Muhammed Khan as well, to mean that he contemplated 
evil against us. ‘l'akhtapul, where his command was, is distant only 
8 versts (54 miles) from Mazdér-i-Shanif, Consequently pursuit on the 
part of his 400 horsemen might have been very easily accomplished, and 
he could have over-taken us in the steppe before we reached Siah-Gird. 
And so Naik-Muhammad-Khan decided to see us as far as this village, 
and to be back at Mazdr-i-Sharif before morning broke. 

The day after our departure from Mazar-i-Sharif, 7.e., on the 11th 
(23rd) February, several padiaus (battalions) surrounded the quarters 
which we had oceupied, and expected serious opposition on our part; but 
they were extremely surprised at learning that the place was now 
empty. 

“ Tf you had remained till now,” wrote Naik-Muhammad-Khin, “ I 
could not have guaranteed that you would not have been exposed to 
violence, for the troops were very much excited by the reports that were 
current in the city to the effect that all the late Amir’s treasure had 
passed into the hands of the Russians.” 

Finding that we had gone, the Afghan soldiers decided upon plun- 
dering the favourite wife of Shir-Ali and her family, for they connected 
our accomplished departure with the proposed flight of this lady and her 
family. 

“ if the Russian doctor has gone, the treasure has been removed. 
Now the speedy departure of the Amir’s family is to be expected. But 
this cannot be allowed; we cannot permit the Amir’s wife to leave 
Afghanistan. Let us plunder her.” 

This was the general talk amongst the troops. What information 
guided them, or why they mixed me up with the intrigues of the former 
regente, I do not know, and I cannot conjecture. 

In spite of my intimacy with the late Amir, I always endeavoured 
to hold aloof from politics ; and with Shir-Ali’s wife I had neither inter- 
view nor communication of any sort or kind. 

In order to save the late Amir’s family from pillage and to pacify 
the soldiery, Naik-Muhammad-Khaén had recourse to the following 
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stratagem. To a certain regiment he sent one of his men with the in- 
formation that on that very night a certain other regiment intended to 
attack it. ‘To the other regiment he sent a similar messave. ‘The 
Herat troops he thus caused to be apprehensive of the Kabulis, and 
the Kabulis of the Herdtis, Thus all the soldiery remained in 
their own quarters, each fearing an attack from a regiment of another 
class. They remained for some days in this condition, and by that time 
the first orders of Yakab-Khdn, the new Amir of Afghanistan, had been 
promulgated. After that, although isolated cases of pillage still went 
on, the general bloodshed, which is evidently quite unavoidable where 
there are such heterogeneous elements, as in the case of the composition 
of Afghan regiments, was not continued. 

The day after our departure from Mazar-i-Sharif, Mosin-Khan 
returned to the city. He had safely escaped from the dangers which 
had awaited him. In order that the reader may clearly understand why 
great dangers threatened Mosin-Khan at Mazdr-i-Sharif, I need only 
say that he was one of the adherents of the Luendé, Khush-Dil-Khan, 
who, with Faiz-Mubammad-Khan, continued to remain in prison untik 
released by order of Yakab-Khan. After this Ghulam-Haidar-W han was 
appointed Luindh or, to speak more correctly, NVaibil, and he continued 
to be the ruler of Afghdn-Turkistan until Albdul-Rahman-ithin was 
proclaimed Amir of Afghanistan. 

Sirdar Naik-Muhammad-Khan and Mosin-Khan, in return for the 
services rendered to me on the 9th (2]st), LOth (22nd), and 11th (23rd) 
February, :eceived respect: vely from the Governor-General of Kussian- 
Turkistan a silver vase and a gold watch with the inseription “Tn re- 
membrance of the 10th (22nd) February 1879 from General Kaufmann.” 


CHAPTER X. 


From toe Auvu-Danria TO THE TowN OF BUKHARA. 


Halt at Patta-Guz4v—Correspondence with the Beg of Shirdébéd and with Sirdir Naik- 
Muhammad-Khin—At Shirébéd—Visit to the Beg—Ris presence of mind—My ideas 
on the subject of ny journey to Bukhdra—Report to Tashkand—The Beg’s radencss— 
I go to Bukhira—Again at the “ Iron Gates ’?’—Chashma-i-Hafizin— Mountaln 
gorge of Tangi- Hardm—Kara-Sdatch—I am again the guest of the Beg of Guzir—At 
Karshi—Kuhsin—Rabit Kakir—A rainy march—Inaccuracy of the General Staff 
Map —Buzdchi—A guard—Abdulla-Khan, the builder—Comfort on the steppe— 
Character of the steppe—The mountain ridge of Mama-Jargati—A salt-covered tract— 
Meeting with Bukhican officials—Kokhanad, a suburb of Bukhara. 


I nrsouvep to make a halt at Pitta-Guzdr because it was positively 
necessary to do so, since both men and animals were extremely fatigued. 
The former had not slept properly for three nights in succession, whilst 
the latter had covered 90 versés (60 miles) over a sandy loeality in 15 
hours of almost unbroken movement, and had been without fuod during 
aperiod of 72 hours. 

Whilst halted here, I wished to send reports to Tashkand regarding 
the events which had recently occurred in Afghdn Turkistan, but 1 could 
not do so. Fatigue told on me and I slept almost through 24 hours. 
Under my directions Zamaan-Bek wrote a letter to the Beg of Shirdbad 
informing him that it was our intention to pass through his capital, 
He also wrote a short letter to the Beg of Kitab. A longer epistle was 
then sent to Sirdar Naik-Muhammad-Khan. In this we thanked him 
for the services and protection he had afforded us during, the troubled 
period of our jast days at Mazar-i-Sharif. In the same letter I informed 
him of the loss of my saddle-bags, and I requested him to doall he could 
to have them restored to me, telling him that the medicines which the 
wallets contained were required for the people with me (in the 
wallets amongst other medicines was a whole drachm of belladonna). 
I then went on to very favourably bring to his notice the services 
rendered by Mosin-Khan, Pray God that this recommendation proved 
of use! 

On the evening of the same day there rode into Patta-Guzdr two 
Afghan horsemen who had been especially sent by the temporary gov- 
ernment at Mazdr-i-Sharif to the Afghan Mission at Téshkand with 
information regarding recent events in Afghan Turkistan. 

The next day we went. on to the village of Angor, where we halted 
for the night. On the third day we reached Shirabad. Immediately 
after we had entered Bukhdran territory bad weather set in, and for three 
days in succession very heavy rain fell with a strong westerly wind. 
Thus the road between Angor and Shirabéd was turned into one vast 
pool of mud, in which our jaded horses slipped about, splashing up the 
dirty water at every step they took. Ata point 5 versts (34 miles) from 
Shirabad the Beg’s brother and his Mirakhur met us. They were attended 
by a suite of 20 men. After conveying to me a welcome on the part of 
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the Beg, the brother wished to know when we were going to visit the 
Beg, z.e., whether we would go directly after reaching Shirabad, or some 
time after our arrival in the city? I hereupon expressed my wish to pay 
the usual visit after a certain amount of rest. But the Beg’s brother 
cet that the visit should be paid immediately after our arrival in the 
city. 

“ General Razgénoff had,” he said, “ gone straight to visit the Beg 
and the Doctor-Turd should do so also.” 

I, of course, did not explain to the Bukhéran that the general had 
exhibited a want of tact, but I held to what I had said. I also took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded me of informing the Beg’s brother 
that it was in no way in accord with Russian manners to drag a guest 
to a visit straight from the road, when covered with dust and mud, 
and tired out, after a long and ditficult journey, and that, therefore, any 
such wish on the part of the Beg appeared to me to be very strange, the 
more so as he no doubt considered himself acquainted with Russian cus- 
toms, and, perhaps, he had for that very reason been appointed Beg of 
Shirabad, a city through which of late years many Russians had begun 
to pass. 

We had scarcely reached the city when the rain began to descend in 
torrents. Yurtfas had been prepared for our accommodation, and I very 
much dreaded that the heavy rain would soak through the felt, but not 
a drop found its way inside. 

About 3 p.m. we started off to see the Beg in his “ Bird’s Nest.”” A 
more appropriate name for his fortified castle cannot, it seems to me, 
be applied. In the third chapter of the 1st volume of the present work, 
the reader will find a description of it, and, therefore, I need not further 
enlarge on the subject. After riding up to the top of the hill on which 
the fort stands, we passed through three gates. At the fourth, beyond 
which stands the Beg’s residence, politeness and respect for the occupant, 
required that we should dismount from our horses and proceed onwards 
on foot. I was assisted to alight from the saddle by a dozen hands 
before I could get down by myself. 

At the threshold, Abdul-Khalil, the Beg of the province of Shirahad, 
met us. He was attired in a fur-coat covered witha silken material 
of local manufacture. His ruddy and very handsome face, fringed by 
a thick, grey beard and possessed of a pair of cunning restless eyes, 
was lit up with a broad and cheery grin. His head was enveloped 
with a huge white turban. A protruding stomach, a somewhat artless 
expression of countenance, a firm shake of the hand all betokened a 
man of contented mind. Witha polite gesture he invited us to go 
inside, and would on no account enter the room before me. The same 
kind of ceremony was observed as we took our places at the table. 
After the usual exchange of compliments, joy was expressed on the part 
of the Beg that we should have been fated to mect again in health. 
In phrases of this description half an hour was taken up, for I had 
given Zamaan-Bek full freedom to break a Jance with the Beg on the 
field of friendship and of compliment, whilst. I occupied myself in 
looking at those present and in drinking tea. The Beg did not omit 
to express to me his satisfaction that we had succeeded in safely avoid- 
ing dangers and even violence and insult on the part of the Afghans, 
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for, in his opinion, such might easily have been our fate, because 
the present condition of affairs in Afghanistan was very unsatisfac- 
tory. The disturbances and dissensions which had taken place at 
Mazar-i-Sharif, during our last days there, might have served espe- 
cially as the means of inciting evil-disposed persons to plan mis- 
chief against us, since all Afghans are thieves and robbers, and here 
I again heard the old song of the mutual dishke between Bukharans and 
Afghéns. To all such expressions of opinion, 1 replied that, not only 
in Afehdnistan but also in Bukhara and every Asiatic State, on a change 
of rulers, whether this arose from the death or deposition of the reigning 
sovereign, political disorders always ensued, and that although the same 
had occurred on the present occasion at Mazar-i-Sharil’, they had not 
affected us Russians in the least. “If any chance unpleasantness had 
occurred to us,’ I said to the Beg, “the same might happen to 
any traveller proceeding along a highway which was frequented by 
robbers. It should, however, be observed that Russia’s name is so 
well known in Central Asia, and enjoys such respect in the most distant 
corners of the country, that no one dares to openly insult her repre- 
sentatives.” 

It was intelligible that I should have no sort of desire to be frank 
with this apparently artless Bee (how cunning he subsequently proved 
himself to be!). I had the less reason to enter into an exchange of 
confidences because I knew allabout the habits of Bukharan Begs, 
and that anything they might hear of or from Russians was duly 
communicated to the Amfr of Bukhara. 

After this the Bee led the conversation up to the subject of the 
illness of Shir-Ali-Khan. There was no necessity for me to enter 
into particulars, and so I briefly told him the history of that illuess. 
I then availed myself of the opportunity to make myself acquainted 
with his views reyarding my journey to Bukhara, to treat the Amir 
his master. 

“Tn consequence of an invitation from the Jandé4-Al/ T must go to 
Bukhara,”’ said I to the Beg, “but I do not know what rules or custems 
exist in this respect amongst Bukhaérans? It is not, in my opinion, 
altogether fit that I should proceed from the place of mourning and 
of sorrowful occurrences (7.¢., from Shir-Ali’s tomb) (I here took 
advantage of the usual floweriness of language in vogue amongst 
natives of Central Asia) to the abode of rejoicing and of merry-making 
where there is no trace of death (z.¢., in the house of the Amir of 
Bukhara),”’ 

“ The Doetor-7urd.should not be disquieted about this,” answered 
the Beg, for he has left all his sorrows beyond the Daria (¢.e., the 
Amn-Daria).” 

Then, ag always happens, a very animated conversation came ab- 
ruptly to an end, until, at length, the only topic left was that of the 
weather. 1 now observed to the Beg that, in all probability, in God’s 
roll, Land my tellow travellers did not occupy anything like so honour- 
ed place as Aide-de-Camp Bulitsel or General Razgénoff, for, during 
their journey, they had enjoyed beautifully fine weather, whilst directly 
we started such misfortune had overtaken us that the rain wetted us 
through, and we had to go through mud up to the horses’ knees. 
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Hereupon the Beg proved so full of resource that even the disad- 
vantageous circumstances of our journey furnished him with a theme for 
compliments. ‘ You know,” he said, “that our prosperity depends 
on our harvests, and the character of the harvests on the amount of rain 
that falls. When, therefore, there is rain, thereis corn, and when rain 
fails us we become poor and are threatened with a famine. You 
brought it with you and thereby brought us prosperity. Up to the 
date of your arrival there was no rain at all. It is clear then 
oes occupy in God’s roll a more honourable place than anybody 
else. 

I was struck with this fertility of speech and with his logic, and J 
attentively examined his countenance, which now seemed to me to be 
far from appearing so simple as I had at first supposed. After this we 
took leave of him and returned to our yurtas. I acknowledge that it 
was only after long wavering that I decided to go to Bukhara, for 
the circumstances under which I was going to treat the Amir were of a 
very delicate kind. My late patient, the Amir of Afghanistan, bad 
recently diel in my hands. ‘This fact was in itself sufficient to explain 
the awkwardness and, if you will, the inopportuneness of my going to 
Bukhara. Ill-natured people, who constitute the greater portion not 
only of Central Asian but also of the European public, do: not and 
cannot ascertain whether any given disease is or is not curable. They 
can only observe results. “The patient is dead,” they say, “ ergo the 
doctor in attendance is not skilful.’ Others say outright “the doctor 
killed his patient.” The Amir of Bukhdra is in no way above the 
general level of intelligence to which any inhabitant of Asia arises, so 
that, very possibly, he would not listen to any advice of mine; he would 
not take my powders, nor swallow one of my pills, nor drink a single 
spoonful of my mixtures. In such a case what then would be the 
use of my going to Bukhara, in order to put my myself in ridiculous 
position? A doctor without practice is like a priest without a parish, 
a recimental commander without a regiment, and a sovereign without 
subjects. 

And yet I could not but go to Bukhéra, since the formal order 
which I had received from General Kaufmann was as clear as day and 
as binding on me as any other orders of my government would be. The 
instructions could only be set aside by the person who had issued them, 
or by my immediate superior, General Razgénoff. ee 

Soon after our return from paying a visit to the Beg of Shirabad, 
there came in an express messenger from Mazdr-i-Sharif who handed 
me several letters. These were from Sémarkand, and they had 
been sent to Mazar-i-Sharif, and not having found me there were 
cent back and thus overtook me at Shirébad. Amongst them was one 
from General Razgénoff, dated village of Koinér, 4th (16th) February. 
Amongst other things, the messenger told me that the disturbances 
at Mazdr-i-Sharif had somewhat quieted down, but that the Lunds, 
Kbush-Dil-Khén, and Sirdér Faiz-Muhammad-Khan were still in con- 
finement. 

Having decided to go to Bukhéra, I thought it my duty to send reports 
to Tashkand and g0, in a letter to General Razgénoff, I gave a detailed ac- 
count of the progress of the extraordinary events which had taken place 
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during the last days of my stay at Mazdr-i-Sharif, [also sent to Dr. 
I. P. Suvoroff, Military Medical Inspector of the Turkistan Province, 
a report explaining more or less fully the history of the Amir’s illness. 
I was in such a hurry that I did not take copies of these communica- 
tions. 

It now only remains to mention that the Beg of Shirabéd had hasten- 
ed to report to the Amfr of Bukhara that we had safely arrived in 
his city. 

‘he next day, before we left Shirabdd, the Beg sent us the usnal 
offerings with which Bukhdrans are in the habit of so wearying Russians 
who may be travelling through their country. He had not, however, 
apparently any intention of coming to pay us a return visit, and so 
Znmnaan-Bek took the trouble of explaining to his brother the inoppor- 
tuneness of this conduct, and he gave him to understand that the Beg, 
who was always boasting about his knowledge of Russian customs, 
should know that it was necessary to pay a return visit. Half an 
hour afterwards, therefore, the Beg arrived with a large suite. We 
then received him very coldly, meeting him only at the door of our 
yurkas, 4 

On the 16th (28th) February we halted at Sir-Ab. — The following day 
we intended only to march from Sir-Ab to Shor-Ab, but the Aksatadt 
of the former place told us that at Shor-Ab we should not be able to 
procure fodder for our horses. We had thus to make a long march to the 
village of Chashma-i-Hafizan, I would willingly have turned towards 
Kara-Khoval, in the direction of Samarkand, but what could we do ? 
A propos of provisions, the lpeal Aksakdl very seriously asked me whether 
he should at once collect forage for the Russian troops or not? I was 
very much surprised at the question, but I subsequently learnt that dur- 
ing the previous summer when our troops were massed at Jam and were 
ready to cross the Bukharan frontier, the Bukhdran authorities had 
arranged, through the village Elders and dksakdls, to collect forage for 
them and to store provisions along the route they were to follow. I, of 
course, could say nothing definite in reply to the question of the. 
Aksakdl. 

To-day, 17th February (Ist March) 1879, I passed throngh the “Tron 

tates” for the fourth time. The gorge had, of course, the saine mournful 
appearance that it always presents. But on this oceasion there was no- 
thing whatever to take away from the harsh impression which these 
wild, bare, cleft, masses of rock, heaped up one on the other, produce on 
the traveller. The clumps of almond and pistachio nut trees, which in 
the summer season so picturesquely add the shade of their bright green 
to the sombre stone giants, were now enveloped in hoar-frost. Some 
of them, indeed, tempted by the very warm weather of the previous five 
or ten days, had prematurely put on their spring colouring, but these 
looked the more sorrowful on account of the return of bad and wintry 
weather. . 

As we rode out of Sir-Ab, there were 3° of frost, and the rain 
and snow, which had fallen the evening before, was covered with a re- 
gular glazed frost, over which the horses constantly slipped and sium- 
bled, the more so as the ice-bound mountain tracks had detached their 
badly-fitted shoes. After riding a distance of from 6 to 7 versts (4 to 
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3 miles), I was obliged to have my horse reshod by the road-side, other- 
wise the animal would have either broken his leg or I my neck. The 
whole trouble arose from my having given the order at Shirdbdd that 
all the horses were to he shod, since we had before usa mountain road 
in the winter season, but the shoeing was carried out by the Jigits very 
indifferently. Indeed, an examination during this march showed that 
many of the horses had not been shod at all. The men in fault therefore 
met with the punishment which they had deserved. 

We had only got about 10 versts (64 miles) from Sir-Ab, when a 
thick fog enshrouded the neighbouring heights, and as it gradually 
thickened a light rain began to fall. This continued for about half an 
hour, after which the fog again somewhat. cleared off ; but by the time we 
had issued from the “ Tron Gates ” and had begun to rise to the Ak- 
Rabat pass, the for became so thick once more that we could not dis- 
tinguish anything a few paces ahead, whilst on the mountain plateau of 
Ak-Rahat there blew a strong and piercing wind. After a further ride of 
7% hours we reached the halting-ground. Here a cold wretched hut, 
with a fire kindled on its earthern floor, seemed to us hungry travellers a 
more comfortable refuge than the best hostelry in the world. Immediately 
we had sat down near the fire and had drunk off a large cupful of hot tea, 
fatigue seemed to take its hand from off us. 

On the morning of the 18th February (2ud March) with the thermo- 
meter registering + degrees of frost, we got up very early, as we always 
did, and rode out of the ‘‘ Spring of the Songsters,” as the name of the 
village, called Chashma-i-Iatizan,” may be translated. Along our 
route we frequently came across mountain streams and torrent beds, 
all of which were ice-bound. Vhe route gradually descended in a north- 
westerly direction, so that beyond the Ak-Dagan pass the mountains fell 
to the level of not. very sharply defined hillocks. From the pass just 
named begins the valley of 'Tangi-Hardin, which has the appearance of a 
bright looking sward, Hanked by tent-shaped hillocks. In the valley it- 
self there was no snow, but the tops of the hilloeks were covered with 
a very thick layer of light snow of dazzling brightness. In riding to 
the group of winter huts which bear the name of Tangi-[aram, we saw 
freshly ploughed-up fields that had not yet been sown over, Tere the 
weather was quite genial. 

The next day, /.e., LYth February (3rd March) we started off again by 
a route which, as far as Kush-Lush, runs along the Kichi-Uru-Daria 
stream. At Kush-Iush the stream just named is joined by the Katta- 
Uru-Daria. From Kush-Lush to Guzdr we rode along the Guzar-Daria 
stream. At Guzdr I made a halt. 

For some days, through laziness, I had not written up my journal. 
It may be that this idleness took possession of me, because I was now 
riding through familiar places, and of which I have already made 
mention in the first volume of my present work. Nevertheless, let us 
look back, for it may be that I shall be able to find something 
to record, ; 

Guzar (Gut-zir) signifies “ vrief itself,” but this grief exists only in 
the traditions of the inhabitants. The name given to the town was 
derived from the story that in old times there was in this neighbourhood 
a large forest, and in this forest there were many wild boars (Guzar 
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means literally a sucking pie), which did much harm to the crops of 
the people living round about. Now there are no traces of a forest, 
except that the town lies buried amongst green gardens, whilst pigs 
live only in the traditions of the people, who, however, in their 
mode of life are very little removed from the animal after which their 
town is called. 

However this may be, in the town of Guzér, with its mud-built 
huts and thick gardens, there are said to be more than 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. With the Beg of Guzdr, Akram-Khan, son of the Amir of Bu- 
khara, the reader has become sufficiently acquainted from a perusal of the 
third chapter of the 1st volume of this work, and doubtless he has not for- 
gotten what answer General Stolaitoff gave him. After that, oz., during 
the summer of 1878, Akram-Khan was at Samarkand, in the capacity of 
head of a Bukhdran Mission sent by the Amir to General Kaufmann. 
The fact was that at the particular time of which I am speaking, Samar- 
kand was the head-quarters of the Jam detachment, which went through 
what is widely known as the “ Diarrhea Campaign.”* The results 
of Tura-J4n’s visit to the Russian head-quarters was that he became 
“ civilised,” and so, on the occasion of my visit to him, I had not to squat 
down on my heels. At the Dastar-K/da there were plates, spoons, forks 
and ¢utt: quanti, and the tea was poured out in nice crystal glasses. It 
appears that Tura-Jdn himself was not indisposed to give his guests wine, 
but the Makhram-Bdshi and the Kéz7, who sat on either side of him, 
greatly agitated him with their reproachful looks. Akram-Khan appeared 
to me to he neither a more intelligent nor a more foolish man than he 
was in the summer. This means in other words that he was as shallow 
as ever. 

From Guzar we made two marches to the town of Karshi. Here, 
of course, we had to pay a visit to the Beg, and to receive from him the 
customary gifts. I then presented his youngest son with a revolver, 
which he carried off in triumph, and to his eldest son I gave two bottles 
of Atkinson’s perfumes. 

I listened to singers and musicians, and looked on at the performances 
of dancing boys (batchas), &c., &e. 

During my visit to Mullah-Khan-Bti, Beg of Karshi, he very mali- 
ciously langhed at our “ friend,” the Bee of Shirabdd. The fact was 
that the latter, though younger, had received during the winter the rank 
of Pervanacht, whichis higher than that borne by the Beg of Karshi. Of 
all the malicious snecring, at the expense of the Pervandcht of Shirabad, 
the only important piece of information was that our “ friend,” on 
receipt of the first tidings of disorder at Mazar-i-Sharif, had hastened to 
report to the Amir of Bukhara that those members of the Russian Mis- 
sion, who had been loft behind, had been robbed of everything, and had 
only just escaped being killed. 

halted at Karshi as L was not quite well. 

To-day, 24th February (Sth March), we rode out of Karshi, and halted 
for the night at the village of Kuhsin, 25 versts (16% miles), to the 


* The troops quartered at Jam snffored greatly the whole time from diarrhea. The 
doctors with the detachment variously assigned the causes of this unfortunate epidemic. It 


ee that the victualling arrangements of the troops were exceedingly 
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north-west, of Kirshi, From the town of Karshi, and throughout 
the whole of this day’s march, we traversed a very thickly populated 
country. Along both sides of the road there stretch very large 
villages in which there must be several hundreds and even thousands 
of buts. 

The village of Kuhsin, for example, has 2,000 houses and a good 
hazaar with shops. It was apparent, however, that the inhabitants of 
these villages do not feed themselves without great labour. The people 
are for the most part agriculturists, whilst their fields are very small 
and the owners are in constant dread, lest their holdings will be swallow- 
el up by the adjoining sandy waste. Indeed, it becomes perfectly 
strange to see how all the veriest patches of ground that are suitable 
for cultivation are carefully tilled, when side by side lie the waves and 
breakers of a veritable sea of sand. 

 BKakir, 26th February (10th March).—Kakir is not a hishldk (é.e., 
a village) as the-latest map of Central Asia, issued by the General Staff, 
represents ; it is not even a group of winter huts, but a rahdé or serai, 
wherein travellers can tind shelter and a night’s lodging. In the great 
deserts of Central Asia such ra‘d/s are very frequent and constitute a 
real blessing to travellers, being built almost throughout the caravan 
trade-routes which cross the desert in ail directions. Where, however, 
there is no water, no serai or rabdt exists; but how can one carry 
a supply in the desert? Tach raddét usually has attached to it, 
therefore, a stone reservoir into which the rain water flows. In 
order, too, that the supply may be preserved from rapid evapo- 
ration, which under the rays of an almost vertical and scorching sun 
it would very soon do, the cistern or Sardd6, as it is locally called, is fur- 
nished with a stone cnpola. Thus the erection of such rabdls are 
usually due to the initiative of charitable persons, possessed either of 
authority or affluence, Central Asian rulers, wishing to acquire po- 
pularity, have built raédts,in various parts of the desert. The indivi- 
dual who constructed more of these than anybody else was Abdullah- 
Khan, the famons ruler of Bukhara, who lived about 300 years ago (153s- 
1597 A.D.). Very naturally, therefore, almost every raddt which now 
exists is ascribed to this sovereign. But. the radét at Kakir was built by 
a philanthropic private individual, a certain Zakaria, Dastar-Khdnehn, 
who lived 200 years avo. It is due to this fact that this man’s 
name is handed down from generation to generation, whilst that of the 
sovereien, at whose court Zakaria held the post of Dastar-Khdinehi, has 
been forgotten. 

From the halting-ground of Khwaja-Mubérak we rose as usual, 
and also during the entire march to Kakir, a distance of 3 ¢dsh ov 
25 versts (163 miles), rain falling the whole time. The son of the 
Bek of Karshi, the M¢rathur Abdul-Aziz, was very happy in such 
rainy weather; and as he pleasantly regarded us said that, under 
such circumstances, he would willingly accompany us to Téshkand 
itself. When he took leave of us at Kakir, there was no end to his 
good wishes. 

During the whole of this day’s march, we rode over a level and soft 
road whereon the sand was not very deep, but a sandy plain stretched 
beyond the limits of the eye’s vision tor many hundreds of square 
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versts. Around there was not a blade of grass nor a sign of life ; 
death alone seemed to reign on all sides and sands, sandy salt- 
marshes (Solonchaks), low sand-hills (Barkhdus), devoid even of such 
hardy growth as the crooked sassau/, accompanied us throughout 
the march. 

We were met at Kakir by a deputation specially sent from Bukhara 
for that purpose. The head of the deputation was the Karaul-Beg, 
Abdurrahmén-Mirza, who informed me that he had been expecting 
me at the rabdt for the previous three days. 

Before me was a very large square enclosure with walls of burnt 
brick rising to a height of 10% feet, and with towers at the four corners. 
On the east side, the enclosure was entered by gates in the Arabic 
style without tiles. Inside the gates and running along three sides 
ot the interior of the enclosure were three wide and lofty corridors 
covered over with huge stone cupolas. | Along the outer walls of the 
corridors was stabling accommodation sufficient for 80 horses. A very 
narrow passage, under the arch of one of the corridors, led to a square 
covered-in space, in the centre of the raddét. ‘This inner enclosure was 
paved with brick tiles and was kept very clean. On its western side 
three doors opened into three dwelling places. ‘The centre of these, a 
square room with a Gothic vaulted roof, had been prepared for my 
reception. The walls of the room were very cleanly stuceoed, and the 
brick floor was spread over with carpets and coverlets. The room was 
in fact very comfortable. The traveller ensconced in this refuge would 
be safe from any storm, and he mizht consider himself beyond the 
reach both of bad weather and of steppe robbers. The walls of the 
rabdé were so thick, that neither the bullet of a nomad’s mateh-leck nor 
that of the Berdan rifle could penetrate them. ‘Tea and the dasfar-kidn 
so promptly set before us enabled us to langh at the storm which was 
raging outside. Certainly these raéd/s constitute a great blessing to 
travellers. The Aaraud-beg turned out to he a very talkative indivi- 
dual. He told me that he had but revently come from Tashkand 
together with Rahmat-Ullah, the dMJrekhur, and that they had met 
on the road, at Kuytk-Mazar, Vesaud Bulatsel and Topographer Ben- 
derski who were returning from Bukhara; that the Governor-General 
of Russian Turkistin had made all his preparations for going to St. 
Petersburg, and was only waiting for a telegram from the Russian 
Minister of War, but since he had not received permission to go he 
was obliged to remain at Tashkand ; that the Amir of Bukhdra was at bis 
country house, 8 vers/s (5$ miles) distant. from Bukhara; that he had 
heard of my illness, &c., &e. 

As soon as the rain had stopped I went outside, and then saw that 
side by side with our serai was another round structure also built of 
baked brick. The huge cupola of this structure towered to a height 
of nearly 60 feet above the surrounding sandy waste and so enabled tra- 
vellers to know, whilst they were yet far off, that a refuge here awaited 
them. The interior of the building was approached by a door on its 
western side. On entering I found that the level of the water was 
reached by a flight of stone steps. ‘The interior presented the appear- 
ance of a vast well from 100 to 140 feet in diameter. The re- 
servoir was not on this occasion filled: with surface water, but its 
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supply was brought from a distance. Usually, however, the rain-water 
is drained into the reservoir, but as during the previous winter there 
had been searcely any rain at all, a supply had been diverted by means 
of a canal leading from the Kashka-Daria river. The same river also 
feeds the sérddéb or reservoir at the village of Khwaja-Mubérak which 
hes half-way between Kuhsdén and Kakir. The Kuraul-Beg informed 
me that there were 30 steps leading down to the bottom of the 
well, and as the depth of each step is not Jess than one foot, this 
means that the depth of the water in the reservoir is about 28 feet. 
In the cupola and in the side-walls small apertures have been left for 
purposes of ventilation. 

As I was traversing this particular locality for the first time, I 
naturally paid more attention to it than I should have otherwise done. 
In doing so, I could not but notice several inaccuracies on the Map of 
Central Asia issued in the year {576, and corrected in 1878 by the 
General Staff. Thus several villages are not shewn at all, whilst 
others are noted which do not exist. For example, the villages cf 
Daritcha, Baigun, and others are not marked, whilst Muzurg and Buzurg, 
which are dried up reservoirs, are noted as villiges. ‘hus it is well 
that the Topographer Benderski should have come this way, for now 
these omissions and mistakes will be rectified. 

When I, after my inspection of the sird/dé/, had returned to my own 
quarters, the Karanl-Beg told me that the Amir of Bukhara had written 
to his Mirakhur, whilst he was at Taéshkand, to tell him to ask the 
Governor-General that the same medicine with which [ had provided him 
when I was at Shaar might be sent to him; that the Governor-Gencral 
had taken a long time to reply to the request made, perhaps because 
there was no more of the same medicine to be had, and that for this reason 
he had written to tell me to go to Bukhara on my way back from 
Afchanistan, &c., &c. 

Karaul, 24th February (8th March).—Here the same desert strikes 
the eye as on the preceding stages. During this day’s march, however, 
the sands sometiines give place to patches of clayey schist; in such 
localities the track is level as atable. ‘The distance between Kakir 
and Karaul is reckoned to be about 2U versts (134 miles), “nu route we 
passed two other ruined raédts. One of these Buzaichi, which lies at a 
distance of 4 vers/s (23 niles) to the north-west of Kakir must have 
been of very striking dimensions, for its massive portal still rises high 
above the level of the steppe, and its walls cover a large areca. Within are 
numerous dwelling places, or rather the ruins of such, and cach is covered 
in witha light and pretty but ruined cupola. The stucco on the walls and 
on the ogive cupolas is still in a good state of preservation. On certain 
parts uf the walls there have been traced inscriptions, monograms, chro- 
nograms, and various specimens of road literature. The whole building has 
been constructed of handsome burnt brick. At some little distance from 
the rabdt rise the cupolas of two reservoirs. One of these is silted up 
with sand, which has been blown by successive storms up to the very 
walls of the building. The other, although in a good state of preserva- 
tion and still free from sand, does not contain a single drop of water. 
This rabdt, according to popular tradition, was built by Abdullah-K han, 
Khakan (i.e., Supreme Sovereign) of Bukhéra. Consequently it must be 
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more than 300 years old. At the sight of such buildings the thought in- 
voluntarily enters the head, how great must have been the Bukharans of 
old days, and how they would have eclipsed the Bukharans of to-day, who 
not only could not of themselves inaugurate such grandiose and useful 
buildings, but who are not even able to keep them in their pristine con- 
dition. Iam now ina building of the kind though the Karaul-rabdat is 
scarcely on so large a scale as the one just spoken of. 

Let the reader picture to himself a square, each side of which 
measures approximately 70U feet, and that each wall rises to a height of 
about 20 feet, with towers at the same distance from each other. In 
the centre of one of the walls rises a portal to a height of about 46 feet, 
its edges being covered with tiles of various colours, the greater part of 
which, however, have fallen out. Not far from the gate is the usual 
reservoir, and here too are various squalid shops whereat all necessaries 
can be purchased. Thus, for example, a centaine of lucerne can be 
bought for 2 rowbles, whereas at Tashkand such cheapness is not thought 
of, except towards the end of February and in July. 

As you enter the quadrangle, you are simply struck with its huge pro- 
portions. Along the sides of all four walls is a vast corridor with windows 
from 10 to 14 feet above the ground. Both along the outer and the 
inner walls of this corridor there are stalls for horses and cattle, and I 
am not exaggerating when I say that 300 horses could here be picketted. 
The corridor itself encircles a considerable space, inside of which there 
are more stalls. And here too are numerous dwelling places, all of 
which have either flat or vaulted roofs, and some of them are double- 
storied. 

Here too the walls have heen traced over with scribbling of all kinds. 
Some of my Cossacks could not withstand the temptation of writing 
their own names in a corner as well as a short history of their jour- 
neying. This building, too, is ascribed to the same great builder of 
Bukhara of the middle ages, viz, Abdullah-Khin. In order to give an 
idea of the great labour which must have been expended in the construe- 
tion of these stone towns (for every building constitutes an entire town), 
I will only say that for many hundreds of vers/s round there stretches a 
bare, sandy desert, and consequently bricks and cement and every other 
kind of building material must have had to be brougut from a great dis- 
tance, probably from Bukhara itself ; that provisions for the labourers, to 
say nothing of the labourers themselves, had also to come from Bukhara. 
How much time, how much labour, then, and material must have been 
expended in one such building? And yet such structures were seattered 
with the bountiful hand of the great AAakdén almost by the side of 
every caravan route of Central Asia. 

To-day 1 breakfasted in a thoroughly European style. Everything 
had been sent from Bukhara by order of, and through the friendliness 
of, the Amir. Thus the breakfast was served on English crockery and 
china; the knives and the forks were from Henckel at Solingen, 
the spoons were of Russian manufacture, the table linen was from 
Viadimir. Melons were served up at desert, and it certainly was 
very agreeable to taste fresh melons at the end of February in a 


bare and sandy waste whereon water, fit to drink, is not always 
to be had. 
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The Karaul- Beg to-day warned me that breakfast the next morning 
would be at, Khokand, a stage which is distant 1 /dsé (10 versts == 63 
miles) from Bukhara and that there a Toksdba, with a detachment of 
troops, who had been sent expressly for the purpose by the Amir, would 
meet me. 

Khokand, 28th February (12th March ).—At length the weary desert 
through which we had been riding for several days past, came to 
an end, and in place of sand we now went through deep mud,— 
mud so deep that I thought that all the horses would dislocate their 
oe slipping about for two good hours in a sea of deep and sticky 
slush, 

The distance between Karaul* and Khokand is reckoned at 4 
tdsh, te, about 50 versts (333 miles), for the Bukharan ¢tasé is not 
less than 10 versts (63 miles). Three /axé lie through the desert and 
the fourth ¢2s4 through inconceivable mud. Two rersts (13 miles) from 
Karaul we rose toa flat and sandy pliteau. Here the surface of the 
ground was strewn all over with lumps of quartz. All around isa 
shroud of a dirty yellow sand whereon the eye finds nothing to light, 
every square verst being as similar to its neighbour as one drop of water 
resembles another. The whole track is whitened with the bones of fallen 
animals, and mn all directions rise up the low sand hillocks of a limitless 
ocean of sand. An indescribable feeling of sadness is produced by this 
desert waste. And yet this is only a very small area, a narrow gulf 
of the great sandy ocean of Turan. ‘To a European it is unintelligible 
how uny human being can exist in such a waste for the space of an 
entire lifetime, and yet to the semi-barbarvus Turkuman it is very 
little inferior to Paradise, for it is to him the most attractive country in 
the world.t 

A sloping sandy descent brought us to the foot of a very sharply 
cut ridze of limestone formation. Here too there were lumps of alalas- 
ter. The roid crosses this ridge by a low pass, which rises some 200 or 
300 feet above the level of the surrounding plain. At the very foot 
of the ridve lie the ruins of a rudd called Mama-Jargati. On the Gen- 
eral Staff Map these ruins are marked as a village. Now I do not know 
what sources of information were made use of in the compilation of this 
map, but it was very much out as regards my present line of route, and 
it appears to me that this locality has bren delineated from information 
found in Burnes’ work. At the ruins of Mama-Jargati there is nota 
drop of water. 

From the top of a low pass there opened out a landscape more varied 
than that which it had been our lot to gaze upon since we had 
left Karshi. To the west glistened the large salt lake called Shor-Kul. 
To the north-west and north were indistinctly visible the dark masses 
of the zardens and suburbs of Bukhara. 

As soon as we had descended from the ridge spoken of, we seemed 
literally to sink into a salt quagmire. Here our track lay over a tongue 
of land between two salt Jakes, and, therefore, the locality was very 


* This rabdé (serai) bears this name, because there is always stationed in it @ party of 
Bukbéran horsemen for the protection of travellere from Turkumin robbers and other 


steppe pilferera.— fu/hor, 
¢ Specially as the said Turkumdén has probably seen no others.— W. E. G@. 
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marshy, for in all directions lay pools of a yellowish salt water. Some of 
these had dried up leaving a thick crust of salt. Insome of these pools 
I found crystal cubes side by side with needle and slab-shaped pieces 
of briny salt. Even the surface mud was encrusted with a white deposit 
of this mineral, and certain patches of ground were covered with such a 
thick layer that. the locality seemed as though it were enveloped in a 
covering of recently fallen snow. ; 

On my asking the Kuraul-Beg whether the people of the country 
obtained their salt from these salt lakes, I received a negative answer, 
for it seems that the salt supply of the city of Bukhara is obtained from 
salt mines in another part of the country. 

Ata distance of 3 versts (2 miles) from the fvot of the ridge, the salt 
deposits became less and the first villages appeared, in truth very squalid, 
and further on were some stunted corn-fields. But the mud did not 
come to an end; in fact it was here even still thicker and so our poor 
horses constantly stumbled and threatened their riders with momentary 
falls. 

Here, at the roadside, rose up a high hill (Kurgds) the sides and top 
of which are thickly covered with grave-stones. Just at this mement 
there filed past us a long string of camels laden with Bukhaian cotton, 
Some yards further on there now appeared people dressed in fialdts 
of varied colour, hereupon the Karaul-B.g informed me that these were 
the Zoksdoa and Shigavul with their suite, who had come out to meet me. 
This meant that the halting-ground was close by ; we accordingly rode 
forward towards the group that was awaiting us, and exchanged greet- 
inzgs with its members. Jt seemed that both these officials, of whom one 
was the Zoksdta, a sort of Field-Marshal ec mmanding the entire garrison 
of Bukhara, and the other was the S/7gavi/, a sort of Minister of Forcien 
Affairs, had come out the previous day from Bukhara to Khokand for the 
express purpose of meeting us. We then all rode together to the halt- 
ing place, where, of course, were repeated the usual salutations and 
inquiries as to the state of each others health. The good wishes of 
the Amir, who had heard of my indisposition and who had sent express- 
ly to know how I was, were then conveyed to me. I need hardly add 
that, this delicate attention on the part of His Highness was very flatter- 
ing to me. 

On the evening of this day, the IZiratiur, Rahmat-Ullah, came to me. 
This truly loquacious individual immediately began a lively conversation, 
in the course of which he told me, and inquired about, various subjects ; 
how, for instance, that he had been to ‘Lashkand and lived there, about 
our stay in Afghanistan, about the illness of Shir-Ali-Khdn, about re- 
cont events in Afghanistan, and about the disorders which had occurred at 
Mazar-i-Sharif, about the military operations of the Afghans against the 
English, &e., &. He wished to know the strength of the Afghdnarmy, 
because when the Kamud¢b, Muhammad-Hassan-Khén, was at Tashkand, 
he had told him that Afehénistan could put into the field 100 battalions 
of infantry, and that theirarmament was better than that of the English, 
&e., &c. Neither was the Mirakhur silent on the subject of my visit to 
Bukhara, telling me, for the hundredth time, the history of the 
medicine which I had given the Amir at Shaar. In conclusion, he 
announced that, perhaps, on the morrow, or even later, he would again set 
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out for Téshkand. It seemed to me an awkward question to ask him 
why he was again going to Tashkand ; but when I inquired whether he 
was going to stay there long, he answered that would depend on General 
Kaufmann. At length he took his leave, wishing us good rest from our 
difficult journey and making us over to the care of the Zoksdla and of 
the Shigavul, He then started off to go to the Amir in order to tell 
His Highness in what state of health he had found us. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In tHE Town or BuKHARA. 


Entry into the town of Bukhéra—A Jew—Our quarters—Letter from Sirdar Naik-Muham- 
mad-Khin—Maksud’s story—Espionage of “ our kind, dear friend,’’ the Beg of Shir- 
abid—The prattle of Rahmat-Ullah, Mirakhur—A native spectacle—A virtuoso on the 
Kamdncha— Visit to the Amir of Bukhéra— Unexpected termination of the audience. 
The guest of the Kush-Begi—Bogdanoff’s cigarettes—The Amir’s presents—The citadel 
of Bukhéra—My surgical patients— Yakiboff the Jew—Fresh news about. Afghdnistén 
— Drive through the town—Search for dervishes—The Kalandar-Khdna—In the bazaar 
of Bukhéra— Mixed types—The Madrissaof Mir-Ardb—A colossal minaret—In a native 
“university ’—A huge student—The discontented professor—Course of teaching in the 
Madrissa—Bird’s-eye-view of the town of Bukhaéra— Vendors display their wares—Rate 
of exchange for Russian money at Bukhara—Again in the Bazaar—Dervishes—Our 
ordinary ¢amasha—Journey to the tomb of Khwéja Baha-Ed-Din—Again on the roof 
of the Madrissa—Unexpected scandal, occasioned by the beantiful half of the Bukhé- 
ran population—Evening saunter in a garden— Visit of Muhammad-Sharif-Bii, Gov- 
ernor of Bukhéra—First spring festival at Bukhara—The popular promenade—A guest 
at the house of the Governor of Bukhdra—News from Afghdnistin—Bukhdran 
hospitality becomes inconvenient—Farewell audience of the Amir of Bukhara. 


YESTERDAY at 8a.M. we left Khokand, which is not a separate village, 
as shown on the General Staff Map, but a suburb of Bukhara. The 
Toksdéba and the Shigavul accompanied us. Our route, right up to the 
city walls, lay through a thickly populated and over-built locality. No 
traces of salt were now visible, but the mud was very deep. Houses and 
various buildings alternated with small fields, covered with the greenest 
corn, and on all sides there were trees in full blossom, such as apricots, 
aluchas and alvobukhdéras. Along the street, which we traversed, there 
reigned the usual medley and patriarchal character of secne. Certain 
portions of the road were completely blocked by laden asses and camels, 
whilst backwards and forwards sauntered and jostled a large AAa/dt-wear- 
ing crowd. People stopped and. workmen paused in their work and with 
gapiug mouths slowly accompanied us with curious gaze. Certain 
persons too, who were of a more inquisitive turn of mind, followed 
at our heels and chattered in a loud tone of voice about something 
which I could not understand. Our route Jay past two or three 
very ordinary-looking Masjids and several small Madrissas, whilst 
near the city gates we passed by a very vast cemetery filled with vaults 
and tombs. 

Before us now rose up a wall of beaten clay some 30 feet in height. 
The entrance gates (at the south-east) and also the two towers on 
either side of the gates are made of burnt brick. From Khokand 
to these gates the distance is reckoned to be 10 versts (63 miles). After 
passing through them, we at once entered a crowded and narrow 
street, shut in on both sides by mud walls and two-storied houses. Two 
riders abreast could only just make their way along. Fortunately there 
were no carts (arbas) in this street, but we encountered loaded camels, 
which not ouly darkened the passage, but made it difficult for us to 
squeeze past them. 
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_ Further on we passed several handsome Madrissas, built of burnt 
brick, and we then reached the first shops of the bazaar, under the 
vaulted roof of which we made our way along. I was very much struck 
with the large number of Jews we mvt on the road ; there could scarcely 
have been fewer of them than of other natives. After issuing from 
the pierced cupola-shaped roof of the bazaar, our further route lay past 
two remarkably handsome mosques, and we then came to the quarters 
appointed for our reception, having traversed about 6 versts (4 miles) 
of the city. The quarters, or so-called “ palace,” are, of course, of the 
same mud-built order as obtain almost everywhere in Central Asia. 
It is nothing out of the common; so I need not describe it here. 
Only one of its rooms has any pretensions to European style, and 
that one is fitted with a fire-place and glazed windows. Its furniture 
consisted of a fair table and four Vienna chairs, the backs and seats 
= which had been very fairly upholstered by natives with striped 
velvet. 

We reached our so-called “ pilace ” at 10 a.mM., and here the most 
complete chaos reigned, for nothing had been gut ready for the reception 
of “ the dear guests.” The rooms had not been put in order, the court- 
yard had only just been swept out, and the furniture dusted whilst the 
dust stood like an immovable pillar in the atmosphere around. However, 
@ numerous crowd of Bukhéran domesti-s rapidly brought everything 
to the required degree of order, and soon the usual das/ur-kidn and 
breakfast were served up. After the lapse of some little time, the 
Bukharan officials, who had accomp.nied me, took their leave and went 
off to the Amir with their report. I appointed 4 p.m. on the 2nd 
(14th) March as the time and date for my visit to the Amir. 

Within two hours of the time of our arrival at our quarters in the 
city of Bukhara, a messenger from the Beé of Shirabad brought me a 
letter from Sirdar Naik-Muhammad-Khan at Mazar-i-Sharif. This 
letter was dated 13th Rab-i-Al-Awal [(22nd February) 6th March]. 
The following is the text of the letter as translated from the Persian. 

“> my excellent, noble and amiable friend, Doctor Yavorski. 
“ After friendiy welcome and good wishes, I inform you that I received 
your friendly letter by the hand of the servant of the Governor of 
Shirdbad, and I was very much rejoiced to hear of your safe arrival at 
that place. ; 

“ As regards your loss of 1,000 tangas, silver articles, and various 
poisonous drugs, we have not up till now, and in spite of all human 
exertions, been able to find them, and consequently I have allowed the 
people to come back who were sent from here. 

“Ifthe things should be found at any future time, I will at once 
send them to you. Here everything is going on well and all is quiet 
amongst the people and the troops. I wish you all that is for the 
best.” 

The back of the letter bore a seal mark stamped “ Naik-Muham- 
mad.” It was, of course, very great kindness on the part of this 
Sirdér to tell me of the search which had been made, with the 
object of finding my things ; and as I did not wish to remain in his 
debt, I instructed Zamaan-Bek to write a short and polite letter to 
him, in answer to his obliging communication. After this, the 
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jigit, Maksud, who had been in General Razgénoff’s service, during 
his stay in Afghanistan, came tome. He said that the Afghan Mis- 
sion had met “with a hearty reception at Samarkand, and hid received 
a salute of 21 guns; that the Mission had spent two days in the city 
and had then gone on to Téshkand in post carriages. On my asking 
Maksud why he had left General Razgdéuofl’s service, when the General 
had wished to take him to Tashkand, he replied that he had only tem- 
porarily left his service, and that he had every intention of going to 
him again; that he had come to Bukhara at the request of his sister, 
who had sent him three letters, in which she had given the Bukbdéran 
bazaar rumours, which were to the effect that all the Russians left in 
Afehanistan had been killed by the Afghans, and that with them their 
servants had also perished ; that Maksud should go to her without fail, 
and so assure her of his own safety. He at the sume time told me that 
he had left Samarkand 22 days previeusly, and that he had heard 
nothing of us; but that when he reached Bukhara, he had learnt that 
the Amir Shir-Ali-Khan was dead, and that all the Russians who had 
been left at Mazar-i-Sharif had been killed. It was also rumoured 
that I and my eompanions had been surrounded by Afghan soldiers, 
and that though we had at 1] st kept them off for three days, our ammu- 
nition had failed us, and that then the Afghans had seiz.d and killed us, 
Others, on the other band, stated that we had not been killed, but that 
we had been robbed of everything, and then allowed to go in any direc- 
tion. T was greatly surprised at hearing from Maksud a story of this 
kind, and T could not understand from what source these rumours pro- 
ceeded. But to-day my insufferable but irresponsible cararan-bdshi told. 
methat in the suburbs of Khokand the S/2garul’s people had asked him 
how we had been released, and how we had got away from Mazar-i-Sharif,. 
if the Afehans had shut us up in prison? To these questions Nassir- 
Khan had rephed that, on the contrary, the highest Afghan officials 
had conducted us with honour out of the city, and that he thought it 
st-anvre how such idle rumours had been bruited about. Whereupon the 
Shigarul’s people remarked that they knew all from the Shirdbid Bek’s 
reports to the Amir. ‘This meant that the source of all these ramours 
and tittle-tattle was once more ascertained. 

Still justice must be done to our “friend”? who had written such 
sweet letters to mvseif and to the other members of the Russian Mission, 
for he had excellently and methodically carried out his delicate duty 
of acting as a spy on the whole of us. It now became clear what 
his frequent despatch of letters to the Mission meant, and what his 
motive was for scnding so repeatedly sweetmeats, fruit, and various 
other articles. All these were mere plausible excuses for enabling him 
to more conveniently spy out what we were doing. This alone I do not 
kaow whether he was a spy on his own account from a passion or love 
for the science, or whether he did so by the Amir’s orders? Probably 
the latter supposition is the more correct. Further, it is clear why he 
sent the Bukharan envoy, Ishan- Khwaja, to the Luwindb with his 
congratulations ; and to myself it was now as apparent as God’s 
day that Bukhara had not. departed from her traditions, and was still 
on the look out for any plausible pretext for constantly spying on her 
neighbours. 
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Yesterday evening that experienced humbug and favourite of the 
Amir, the Mirakhur Rahmat Ullah, again came to us, and once more 
questioned me much about Afghanistan, about her military strength, 
and as to whether General Stolaitoff'or General Razgénoff received the 
most attention when they were in Afghdnistén; how the Afghans 
received the members of the Russian Mission; how they escorted and 
treated them &c., &e. He told me that there was a rumour at Tashkand 
that General Stolaitoff had received from Shir-Ali-Khan 13,000 tangas. 
On this point Zamaan-Bek corrected the Mirakhur by saying that 
General Stolaitoff had actually received from the Afghan Amir a present 
in money, but that the amount was 11,000 rupees, not 13,000 ¢angas ;* 
that he had not at first wished to accept the money, but seeing that the 
Afghans would be offended if he refused, he was obliged to do so. Then 
the Mirukhur stated that it was also reported at Tashkand that General 
Razgénoff had done all he could to induce the Amir Shir-Ali-Khan to 
go to Russia, and that the Amir’s desire to go to St. Petersburg was 
attributed to General Razodnoff’s influence over him. He then inform- 
ed us that the Aus/-Begt had received information from Tashkand to 
the effect that the members of the Afehan Mission would return to 
Afghanistan within two or three days of the date on which the letter 
was written, and that they would be accompanied as far as the Amu- 
Daria by several Russian officials, &c., &. At last he tooix his leave, 
wishing us yood-night, and again saying that, perhaps, he would be 
going to Tashkand some days before we ourselves started for the same 
place. Why was he going there ? 

I ordered all our horses to be re-shod, and I hoped that during the 
several days which I resolved to pass at Bukhara, they would, to some 
extent, get rested. I had some idea, too, of substituting carts for all 
my pack-transport, since the road between Bukhara and Samarkand is 
throughout fit for whesled transport. 

4th (16th) March.—On the 2nd (14th) instant, I did not visit the 
Amir, as this date fell on a Friday; and amongst the Bukharans it is 
customary for the whole of the city population to assemble on that day 
at the Great Masjid (J/echet-i-Kalion) to pray. The Amir has always 
to be present on these occasions. The time for my audience had been 
arranged for + e.M., or the peried of the Mamdz-i- Digar. In consequence, 
however, of what has been stated above, the Amir could not reccive me. 

About 4 o’elock the Mirakhur came to me with @ request from the 
Amir that I would excuse him, since he was not able to reccive me at 
the time which had been appointed. He then immediately entered into 
a friendly conversation, but one of his remarks somewhat disturbed my 
equanimity. He let drop the observation that I had probably written 
down an account of all the places which I had visited, and that 1 had 
done very well in so acting, because I should thus give satisfaction to 
myself as well as to my friends and acquaintances. ; 

This remark, I say, disconcerted me, since neither to him nor to 
any other native had I communicated the information that I had taken 
notes. I therefore could not understand whence he had become aware 
of the existence of my journal. 

® The nominal value of the tanga is 20 Kopecks (about 6d.) ; that of the rupee is about 
60 Kopecks (about 1s. 6d).— Author. 
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The Mirakhur then went away, saying that he would come the 
next day [8rd (15th) March] for me, and that we would go to the Amir 
together. As he passed out of the room, he asked me why we had not 
been to see the famdsha* on the previous day. To this question I 
replied that we had not gone, Istly, because we were very fatigued 
after our journey and wished to take rest; and 2ndly, but chiefly be- 
cause we had not yet seen the Amir’s face, and we therefore thought 
it unbecoming to give ourselves up to enjoyment without having seen 
the chief of the State, The Mzerakhur was evidently struck with this 
answer, and remarked that the Amir had supposed we had not gone to 
see the ¢amdsha, because we were dissatisfied about something or other 
in connection with our reception, or with his hospitality, &e.; but that, 
he now entertained the hope that his “dear guests” would not despise 
his attempts to amuse them, though he was aware, of course, that such 
amusements could not compare with Russian displays of all kinds. 

The same evening, when the candles (from Hubbard’s factory at 
Yekaterinburg) were brought in, dancers and musicians again made 
their appearance. To refuse to witness the native ballet and to hear 
the native musicians after the Mirakhur’s remarks would have been 
awkward, 

[Doctor Yavérski here enters upon a description of the kind of spectacle put 
before guests in the city of Bukhara, A spectacle which does not appear to differ much 
from uninteresting tamdshas prepared for the delectation of Europeans by their native 
hosts in this country.] 


(Text resumed.) 


About 10. a.m.on the 8rd (15th) March, the Shigavul, Sufi-Bii, 
came to invite us to go with him to the Amir. After we had all 
assembled, he looked at his watch and asked us to wait yet another five 
minutes ; otherwise “ we should be at the Amir’s palace before the time 
appointed.” When, therefore, the five minutes had elapsed, we mounted 
our horses and started off. Our route lay first of all through a portion 
of the bazaar, alter which we came out into a large open space, at the 
far ond of which rose up a hillock encircled with high castellated mud 
walls. Straight in front of us were very high and wide gateways built 
of burnt brick. On this hill, with its double line of walls, stands the 
palace of the Amir of Bukhara. 

As soon as we had passed out on to the open space, and had come 
in sight of the gates, the Bukhdran officials with us, viz., the Shigavul, 
the Karaul-Bek, and others, dismounted from their horses, informing me 
at the same time, that Bukhdrans made a habit of dismounting at this 
spot; but that we, Russians, might do as we pleased. On reaching the 
gates, I too dismounted and passed through on foot. I have heard that 
certain Russians (officers or officials) who have been to Bukhara, and who 
have visited the Amir, would on no account dismount at the gates, 
hut insisted on riding through them, and that their doing so was very 
displeasing to the Bukharans. Such Russians considered it: derogatory 
to comply with the request made to them. But why they should have 





© A Bukhairan famdsha consists of dancing, singing, playing on varions musical 
instruments, the performances of clowns, a doll’s theatre, various JYggling tricks, and animal 
baiting. ~Aufhor. , 
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thought this concession beneath them I cannot understand, since the 
observation of the requirements of politeness can scarcely be held to 
be derogatory, especially in a country wherein everything depends on 
politeness and the rules of decorum. In Bukhara, as in Central Asia, 
generally a guest always passes on foot through the gateway of his 
entertainer’s house: Inthe particular cases of which I speak, the host 
was the Amir of Bukhara, who, besides ordinary pvliteness, might look 
for acertain amount of the respect which is his due. Persons, therefore, 
who have ridden through his gates have broken through the custo- 
mary and uniformly obligatory rules of politeness. Such a procedure 
would resemble the case of a man riding into the room of one of his 
acquaintances ; and I will go further. Iregard the Bukhdran custom 
of dismounting before the gates of their citadel, in which have lived 
their line of sovereigns for a thousand years past, in the light of the 
Russian habit of passing through the famous “ Red Gates”? of the 
Kremlin at Moscow with uncovered head. Imagine the indecorum 
of that foreigner who, after he had been warned of the custom, would 
not remove his hat on passing through those gates. 

At the gateway of the Amir’s palace, I noticed several mortars 
without their carriages, and over the gateway aclock. There were no 
sentries at the gates. The walls here are more than 35 feet thick. After 
we had passed through the gates, we were met by the Mirakhur, 
Udaicht, Inak, and certain other courtiers. We had now to ascend 
over a narrow but well paved pathway, and then to traverse two or three 
narrow and tortuous lanes before we found ourselves in the court-yard 
of the Amir’s palace, which proved to be an ordinary but very large 
building. After passing two or three terraces, up to which led narrow, 
stair-cases with three or four steps and no balustrade, we ascended to a 
terrace, passed through two or three rooms, and found ourselves in the pre- 
sence of the Rulerof the Faithful. The Amfr was sitting ona very inferior 
sort of chair in the centre of the room. I thought that he would have 
received me in the throne-room; but in this I was mistaken. As I en- 
tered the Amir smiled, and his good-looking face, shaded by a strongly 
grizzled beard, put on an affable expression. Without rising from his 
chair, he put out his hand for me to shake, and then with a gesture 
pointed to the chairs which had been prepared for Zamaan-Bek and 
myself. We then sat down, and the usual conversation ensued, the 
subjects being the ordinary compliments and exchange of good wishes. 
When I started off to go to the audience, I supposed that it would be 
prolonged, and I imagined that the Amir would begin toask me about 
the sojourn of the members of the Russian Mission in Afghanistan, and 
about the latest events at Mazdr-i-Sharif; but my expectation was not 
fulfilled. The fact was that, after a conversation of a few minutes’ 
duration, we had exhausted the whole stock of compliments and good 
wishes, and silence ensued. The Amir wason this occasion very pensive. 
I reckoned on Zamaan-Bek’s coming to my assistance, but he ohstinately 
held his tongue. There thus eusued an awkward and dead silence, I 
wished to renew for the tenth time the flow of all kinds of good 
wishes ; but at this juncture Zamaan-Bek made a movement as though 
he wished to get up, and then the Amfr gave the sign that the audience 
had coine to an end. 
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After this we had to go and paya visit to the Khush-Begt, or 
Bukhdran Chancellor. The person holding this office is the highest 
official in the Khanate of Bukhara, but his is not the highest rank 
in the ladder of the Bukhéran administration. 

Above him is the Khush-Begt-Atélik, and above him again the Mirza ; 
but there ara no individuals with these two ranks at present in the 
Khanate of Bukhara. Informer days, when the sovereignty of Bukhara 
did not represent “only a simple sound” as now, but when it was a 
mighty power, the dominions of which extended from Osh (Ush) to 
the Aral Sea, and from the Ural to the Hindu-Kush, the Trans-Amu 
provinces were administered by a Bukhdran lord-lieutenant with the 
dignity of Atalik.* 

The Khush-Begt t also lives in the citadel, his residence being 
a few paces off that of the Amir. The A/ush-Begi’s quarters are, per- 
haps, still more unsightly than is the Amiz’s palace. He met us some 
paces away from the staircase leading to his house, and he proved to 
be a grey-haired, insignificant, humpbacked, old man, with a countenance 
in no way remarkable. He was dressed in a Khalat made of a beauti- 
ful Kashmir shawl; on his head was bound a turban of the finest 
Indian muslin wrapped round in innumerable folds. Interwoven with it 
were spangles and other ornaments. He courteously invited us to enter 
his apartments and to partake of Bukhdran hospitality. But it was 
evident that we had come to visit him earlier than we should have done, 
for the dastar-khim was not yet served, and nothing seemed to be in 
its place. At length there appeared the usual Bukhdran sweetmeats, 
sugared pastry, crystallised fruits, and sugar in loaves, and also refined. 
The table was then laid with a variety and abundance of dishes skilfully 
prepared and calculated to satisfy a more fastidious stomach in respect 
of gastronomic delicacies than mine. We took our seats and chatted, 
friendly remarks and reciprocal compliments passing between the Khush- 
Begi and myself. The Mtrathur, who had accompanied me to the 
Khush-Begi’s house, soon went back to the Amir; but he again came 
back to me to say that the Amir was extremely pleased that we had 
passed through his gates on foot, and that as a mark of his gratitude 
he begged us to ride out on leaving the fort. Hereupon the Mirakhur 
shewed me from the window two led horses covered with brocaded 
jhools and with bridles studded with turquoises ; and he then informed 
me that the Amir, as a mark of his good-will and friendship, wished 
to present Zamaan-Bek and myself each with a horse. He afterwards 
drew my attention to a heap of KAaléts which the Amir had sent for 
ourselves and for our followers. The horse sent for my acceptance 
was a Turkuman Argamak of great height, with broad chest and flashing 
eye; but the animal was maneless, and its tail was very thin. Its 
coat was of a glossy coffee colour, and it looked superb as it caracoled 
past the windows. 

After the repast was over, which had been put before us, our 
conversation had for its theme the reciprocal relations between Russia 


® Yakib-Bek, the founder of the Khinnte of Kishgir, was at one time in the service 
of the Khan of Khokhand with the dignity of Atélik.— Author. 

+ From Khush or Kosh, a house whence is derived the word Khoshevot or Ataman 
of Cossacks.— Author. 
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and Bukhara, which had been so long of a friendly kind, and which with 
each year became still more intimate. On this subject mention was 
made of the deceased Weinberg, of whom both the Kush-Begi and 
the Aftrakhur spoke most favourably, regretting his untimely death. 
“They expressed the hope that it might please God that such a man 
should be found for the post of diplomatic agent”; for, said they 
Weinberg did much good for Bukhara; the Bukharans believed his word, 
for he always kept it. Perceiving that Zamaan-Bek had made for him- 
self a roll of paper preparatory to smoking, the KAush-Begi took 
out some keys from the girdle of his Kialdt, handed them to his house- 
keeper, and ordered him to bring some cigarettes; and in a few 
seconds Zamaan-Bek was inhaling the aromatic smoke of a cigarette 
from Bogdanoff’s factory. Some short time after this we took our 
leave of the KAush-Begi, who accompanied us to his very gates, and 
thereby shewed us very great honour. 

They now brought us the horses which the Amir had given us, and 
invited us to mount. My Turkuman was very spirited, snorted and 
reared up as soon as I attempted to put my foot into the stirrup, and 
seemed generally very restive. To ride on him, therefore, seemed an 
operation of some danger, the more so as the turquoise-studded bridle 
did not appear to be at all trustworthy, and in the event of its breaking 
my triumphal progress would terminate very disastrously. In spite of 
this, I bravely jumped on the steed, pressed his round flanks with my 
legs, stretched the bridle in order to try it, and violently pulled the 
animal on to his hind legs. After this I rode quietly out of the gates. 

Although the view which I obtained of the Kremlin of Bukhara 
was but a superficial one, I could not but perceive that in its general 
features it very much resembled the Moscow Kremlin, if we leave out of 
consideration the newest buildings in the latter city. 

6th (18th) March.—I1 could not manage to write up my journal 
every day, because for two whole days I did nothing but ride about the 
city, endeavouring to make myself as much acquainted with it as pos- 
sible. JI saw very much of interest, and even that was not only new to 
me myself, but also to my readers. I will therefore endeavour to 
describe in detail all that I saw {and heard. I established a free dis- 
pensary for sick natives, and, to do justice to the Bukhdrans, they did 
not delay to pay visits to the Russian doctor, nor did they apparently 
despise Russian “ Kafir” medicine. 

(Dr. Yavirski here enters into a description of the diseases and treatment of 
two of his cases whilst at Bukhdra, one being that of a Jew suffering from partial 
spinal puralysis ; the other that of a Bukhdran with a complaint which he calls 


hemiplegia sinistra, The other diseases which he treated comprised ordinary 
syphilis, rishta (filria medinensis), various skin complaints, aneurism of arterve 


Semoralis, Fe., Fe.) 


(Text resumed.) 


I was much interested in the condition of the Bukh4ran trade mart, 
and so I asked Yaktboff* to prepare a list of goods on sale with the 





® A Jew who spoke Russian well, having beeu to Moscow and tothe Nijni- Novgorod 
fair.— Author. 
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prices opposite each, as I wished to ascertain the comparative demand 
for Russian, English, and Frepvch manufactures respectively. Yakabotf 
promised to bring me this list, declaring at the same time that Russian 
goods sold well, and that in quality they surpassed those of Western 
Kurope. The cheapest but the worst manufactures in the Bukharan 
market are Knelish. The best silken materials are French, and this 
statement was confirmed by the Auran/- Bega. 

The 10th (22nd) March eame, but Yakuboff did not appear, and I 
am afraid that he had no intention of so doing, probably thinking that I 
was collecting the particular information for Tashkand merchants, whose 
cumpetilion he dreaded. 

Meanwhile I received fresh news from Afghanistan, the information 
beiug derived from a letter received from Mazar-i-Sharif by Afghan 
merchants trading at Bukhdira. Amongst other items were the fol- 
lowing :—Sirdars Muhammad-Ibrahim Khan and Ahmad-Ali-Khan, the 
son and grand-son, respectively, of the late Amir Shir-Ali, having 
fled from Mazdr-i-Sharif to Bamidan, received a letter from Yakib-Khan 
at Kabul. In this letter Yakab-Khan reproached them for having left 
Mazar-i-Sharif at such a critical time, when they should have remained 
there and taken the administration of the country into their own hands, 
instead of allowing it to pass into those of his infant son, Mubammad- 
Tsa-Khan. He, therefore, begged the fugitives to go back, and with the 
aid of his “adherents and of all honest persons”? to administer the 
affairs of the country. Muhammad-Ibrahim-Khan and Ahmad Ali-Khan 
accordingly listened to Yakdb-Khan’s advice, and on their return to 
Mazar-i-Sharif began to conduct the affairs of the country in the name 
of Yakub-Khan and of his son Muhammad-Isa-Khin. Their first act 
was to slay the former Lutndb,* and also Sirdar Faiz-Muhammad- 
Khan ; and then everything quieted down at Mazar-i-Sharif. In the 
same letter it was stated that one of the most influential persons in 
Afghanistan, Asmat-UNah-Khan, son of Aziz-Khdn, who had fled not 
long before Shir-Ali’s death to Kohistan, received an invitation from 
Yakab-Khan to return to Kabul, and to serve him as he had served his 
father. One of the most respected Afghan Mullahs also urged Asmat- 
Ullah-Khan to return to Kabul and to serve his country against their 
common foe, the English. Asmat-Ullah consented, and his arrival at 
Kabul was expected from day to day. 

A certain priest by name Sdahib-Zadah collected at Kuramt an 
Afghan levy, and having attacked the English at Kushi,t defeated 
them and took nine of their guns. After Asmat-Ullah had joined 
him, Yakab-Khan made up his mind to renew hostile operations 
against the English. ‘ 

I will now pass to a description of the town of Bukhara. 

On the 4th (16th) March, Zamaan-Bek and I, accompanied by an 
escort of six Cossacks, the Aaraul-Begi, and a numerous suite of 
Bukharans, started off to see all the objects of interest in the city. 
At first our route lay through the bazaar, the streets of which are so 
narrow that not more than two horsemen can ride abreast. Sometimes 


® An incorrect piece of news, see later on in the narrative.—W. E. G. 
¢ The geography is somewhat confused, in addition to the false statement about the 
guns — I. Le. Ge. 
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a cart meeting us would completely obstruct the road, rendering it 
necessary for us to turn up a side street. The goods placed on 
tables, hung up by strings and heaped on the ground, caught the eye on 
all sides. It would be superfluous to attempt to enumerate the various 
articles, and I will only say, therefore, that specimens of everything which 
Central Asia produces, and which comes from other countries, were there ; 
Russian and Western European wares being side by side with those of the 
local market. We now passed through the so-called “ Red Gates.” 
Under stone arches, crowned by a vast cupola at every point of junc- 
tion of the several streets, I saw money-changers with heaps of silver 
and copper coin on rudely constructed tables. Our route now lay past 
shops with various metal-wares, and further on by heaps of potters’ work. 
We rode through the closed-in strects of the bazaar almost up to the city 
walls, 

I wished very much to see the Bukhdran dervishes, or, as they are 
locally called, Kulandurs, We therefore rode out to one of the city sub- 
urbs where stands the Kalandur-Khdna, or “asylum for dervishes.” At 
some hundreds of yards from the city walls there is a mud building not 
very dirty, although one cannot describe it as clean. Around it fora dis- 
tance of at least one square verst are tombs and vaults thickly crowded 
together. Under the walls of the Kalandar-Khdna rose up a pole, 
from the top of which hung a bundle of wool and hair—a sign that 
here is the tomb of some saintly personage. Being acquainted with 
types of dervishes from the drawings and descriptions of the famous 
artist V. Vereshtshagin, I expected to see something truly original, 
although the Xaraul-Begi had warned me that I should see nothing 
peculiar ‘‘ except men drunk with opium.” I did not, however, see 
even them. 

We entered the precincts of the mud building, and here were only 
two dervishes, ordinary old men who differed in no way from other 
mortals. ‘The other inmates of this asylum were at the given time in all 
probability absent in the bazaar, seeking alms. Dissatisfied with what 
I had seen, I went behind a low wall which partitioned off this cell from 
the one adjoining, and I then saw sitting under a tree an old man who 
was warming himself in the sun and chewing something. On going 
up to him | saw before me a lean figure with a pale yellow coloured 
countenance and sunken eyes, which seemed as though they were glazed 
and motionless. Tere, thought I, is at last an opium-eater caught in 
the very act! But a piece of chupatti which the old man held in his 
hand, and a portion of which he was evidently munching in his tooth- 
less jaws, dispelled all my illusions. As we approached, the old man 
opened his half-closed eyes and gazed at us with a bleared expression. 
He then besought our alms, and began to say something of which 
none of us, even Zamaan-Bek, could understand a single word. Here- 
upon my ubiquitous but irresponsible caravan-bashi, Nassir-Khan, ap- 
proached the dervish, and the matter then became explained. The 
unfortunate old man was a native of India, and he was speaking 
Hindustani ; and it turned out that Nassir-Khan could talk his language 
too. I gave the old mendicant a few ¢angas, and hastened to get out 
of this den of wretchedness, both physical and moral. We then mounted 
our horses, and turned their heads towards the city. 
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After having ridden some little distance into the interior of the 
city, we once more found ourselves in the bazaar, up the centre street 
of which we passed. And now what a varied and stirring sight met 
my eyes. Types of all the races of Central Asia were here side by 
side. There a native Bukhdran, with his finely-cut features and his 
trade-like physiognomy, alongside of the Hindu money-changer, who 
gazes with greedy eyes even on his own money. This being with 
an oval face and eoarse hard features, with a red blotch on his forehead, 
and high cone-shaped pagr7, looks as though his moral conscience had not 
yet been aroused by anything. Tle, in fact, exists for money, and not, 
money for him. ‘The broad open physiognomy of the Samarkandian, 
with his stock of silken webs, presents a sharp contrast to the appearance 
of the trading-Jew, with his drawn-out and pallid face, as though 
hewn out of marble, but enlivened by sharp sly eyes. The high cheek- 
boned, flat-nosed, plate- shaped- faced inhabitant of the Kirghiz steppe, 
with his narrow eyelids, covering eyes that slant inwards, idly saunters 
from one shop to another, until he jostles against the robber of the 
Turanian steppe, the Turkumin, whose coin-shaped features, darkened 
by a short but very thick beard, bear an expression that neither indicates 
any pecniiar fierceness, nor for that matterany softness at all. His smal} 
grey and more often hazel eyes, betokening cunning, glare out from 
beneath his capacious lambswool papakha, which is well pressed on to his 
head. He sells nothing, but neither is he a purchaser of aught. Here 
comes a tall, broad shouldered Afghan, whose swarthy features, black 
glistening eyes, long and bushy beard, and long uncombed and shaggy hair 
at once denote his nationality vy. His occupation will be either that of a 
money-changer or trader in Indian tea, or sometimes a seller of turquoises, 
lapis-lazulr, &e., &e. Here is the long, lean, and hairy countenance of 
the Persian. A high lambswool hat pressed on to the nape of his neck, 
a long and shghtly hooked nose set on a lively cast of countenance, red- 
tipped finger nails, at once tell yon to what country be belongs. He is 
sure to be a vendor either of fruit or of silken material. Alongside of 
him you will see a very compact tigure of middle height, with very 
mohile and expressive features, lit up with large hazel and sometimes 
black ¢ listening eyes, indicating the native of Peshawar. Here, too, you 
will also see the Kazén Tatar and the Astrakhdn Kalmak, and occasion- 
ally the lemon-yellow-coloured Chinaman, or even the wild son of the 
Caucasian mountains. Representatives of all these peoples either jostle 
each other in the narrow half-lit streets, or sit demurely behind their shop 
fronts.* 

We rode for along time underneath the roofs and arches of the 
bazaar, and allat once came ont into the clear light of day in the 
neighbourhood of a very large building ; and then within the limits of a 
small square there rose up before our eyes a truly grandiose picture, for 
we were now at the threshold of one of those buildings which have 

made Bukhara famous, and which have given the city world-wide 
renown for its tile adornments. 











* To Bukhéara there are yearly brought from European Russia from 25,000 to 30,000 
camel-loads of various goods; from India there come 12.000 camel-loads ; from Persia and 
Khurassin 3,030 camel-loads. In the Bukhiran market foreign produce is classed in respect 
of quality as follows :—First French, then Russinn, and last of all English.—Author. 
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Before us towered a building constructed of burnt brick of very 
striking proportions. 

The principal facade of the building is ornamented with a huge 
portal that rises to a height of several: feet above the walls of the build- 
ing. The sharp outlines of its arches, the lichtness and elegance of their 
summits, the brilliant designs of their variegated tiles present a truly 
original and striking spectacle, This building is the famous Jfadrissa call- 
el the Mir-Arab. This huge and splendid strueture loses very much 
from the circumstance that it stands in a very confined space. A more 
open locality would enable one the more clearly to describe its merits, 
although I cannot refrain from the observation that the houses and 
bazaars which surround it on all sides—and these in the majority of cases 
are wretched hovels—do much to assist the Madrissa of Mir-Arab in pro- 
ducing a greater impression on the spectator by reason of the stronger 
contrast. 

Before the entrance to the Mudrissa, there is a raised plinth paved 
with burnt brick tiles; and this plinth is approached by a broad thight 
of steps, which are very much ont of repair, and are further obstructed 
hy heaps of raw cotton and goods of various kinds. On ascending 
the raised plinth, we found ourselves under the lofty dome of the 
portal, and through this we passed into the inner court-yard of the 
Madrissa. 

This court-yard is in the form of a square, and is surrounded on 
all sides by the walls of the building, and by the dwelling-rooms of the 
students of the Jladrissa. The rooms are built in two storeys, those 
on the ground floor being for the professors mudarrissz, those on the 
upper floor for the students. The walls of the building are 70 feet high, 
the height of the portal and of the prayer niches, with their arches that run 
alone the sides of the building, being over LOO fect. From the remains 
of the tiles which cover the facades of all the niches and of the arches, the 
designs representing garlands, bouquets, and varions flowers, one can to a 
cerlain extent judge of the former excellence of the ornamentation. ‘The 
arches over the niches and the domes of the latter are likewise covered 
with beautiful tiles of varied patterns, which have preserved a surprising 
freshness of colour. The flowers which are made of minute and very 
delicate mosaic look like real ones. On the arches over the niches 
have been laid tiles traced with verses of the Kuran in Arabic letters. 
It was the more sad to contemplate this stupendous relic of the past glory 
of Bukhara in that not one of the arches or of the niches had eomplete- 
ly preserved its floral tracing, and wherever these bare patches appear- 
ed, the Bukharans of to-day had endeavoured to repair the damage 
with a coarse dressing of alabaster and mud. This kind of treatment 
ealls forth in the mind of the spectator a still more sorrowful impres- 
sion than the bare patches would do if left untouched. I repeatedly 
asked intelligent Bukhdrans why they did not put new tiles in the place 
of those which had fallen, and I received a reply to the effect that. 
now-a-days no one can make tiles of the same description. It should 
he stated that the Madrissa of Mir-Arab was built 357 years ago. I 
wished to go out on to the roof of the building (the roofs of buildings 
in Bukhara, as throughout Central Asia, generally are made in the 
form of a terrace, and serve for the inhabitants of each particular place 
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as a promenade, and a spot where they can obtain rest from their work), 
but I received a refusal. This refusal was explained by the circum- 
stance that the locality around the d/adrissa was built over, and that the 
adjoining houses were occupied by the families of the city people and 
by members of the priesthood, and that from the roof of the Madrissa 
everything might be seen that was going on in the neighbouring court- 
yards, and even in the interior of “the ” dwelline-houses. Whilst this 
explanation was being offered to me, I noticed two or three students lying 
on the roof of the building and poking their heads through the low 
parapet for the purpose of gazing at us. Accordingly I did not fail 
to draw the attention of the worthy grey-bearded rector of this Mus- 
sulman University to the circumstance. I observed that whilst “ Kafirs ” 
could not go up on to the roof, “faithful”? students could. Whereupon 
the garrulous rector made some joke in reply to my remark, called out to 
the students to at once stop looking down through the chinks in the 
parapet, and then proposed to me that I should go and inspect the 
cells of the students and of the professors ; but I declined this honour, 
because I had just minutely examined those of the Madrissa of Mullah 
Muhammad-Sharif, which I will describe further on. After lamentine 
over the desolation and destruction of this not particularly old temple 
of science, and having taken a last look at its sky-blue cupola, so boldly 
standing out against the sky-line and crowned with a large nest of 
storks, Y returned by the road by which I had come to Y the square 
outside. 

Beside the Madrissa of Mir-Ara, there is a colossal minaret, which 
rises to a height of at least 175 feet above the level of the ground below. 
As in all prob: ibility an excellent view of the city of Bukbéra was to 
be obtained from its summit, I very much wished to ascend it; but the 
door leading up was said to be locked, and the custodian was, it was 
stated, not to be found. I could guess that the door was not locked, and 
that, the custodian, if such a person really existed, had of gone any- 
where at all, but that the same cattse, as I have previously indicated, 
riz., the dread lest a ‘‘Kafir’’? should from the top of the minaret 
east an incautious glance on the “holy of holies” of a Mussulman, 
his harem, had closed the door, and had led to the gratuitous falsehood 
that the enstodian was not forthcoming. Subsequently the Mirakhur 
confirmed this supposition ef mine by saying that even the mueccin 
(azdneht) only went out on Friday to the top of this minaret to sum- 
mon the “faithful” to prayer, and ‘that the women in the neighbouring 
houses hid themselves on those occasions, and did not enter their court- 
yards at all. On the same date I enjoyed a view of the city of Bukhdra 
from the roof of the Madrissa of the Mullah Muhammad-Sharif, to the 
description of which I will now pass. 1 saw this Aadrissa before my 
visit: to that of the Mir-Arab, and it then produced on mea strong im- 
pression ; but after I had seen the latter building that impression com- 
pletely wore off. 

The AMadrissa of Mullah Muhammad-Sharif was built §0 years 
ago by a rich merchant during the reign of the Amfr, Mir-Haidar- 
Khén, who was famous for his devotion to the creed of the Sayads, or 

saintly class. What especially struck me about the Madrissa of Mul- 
Jah Muhammad-Sharif was the mosaic setting on the dome over the 
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portal. The arches, which are of Moorish design, are edged with small 
tiles of varied pattern. The originality of the picture simply does 
not lend itself to deseription. Equally good, too, is the frame-work 
of the portal, which is inlaid with very delicate tiles of various 
colours. 

As we rode into the court-yard of this MJadrissa, out of a room 
facing the entrance door there came out an old man, and said some- 
thing in a not very soft toneas it seemed to me. I supposed that the 
worthy professor, for so it turned out he was, was not over-pleased 
with us for breaking into his solitude; in fact I thought that he was 
upraiding us (he spoke in ‘Turki and not in Persian, and I therefore 
did not understand him). But all at once his tone changed, ‘and it 
then proved that he was addressing to usa speech of welcome. The 
probable explanation of such a metamorphosis was that at first he had 
not perceived the Karaul- beg who was accompanying us, and he there- 
fore did not particularly wish to have anything to say to us; and that 
the subsequent change in his tone arose because his old but still piercing 
eyes caught sight of our official patron, the Karaul-Beg, amidst the 
crowd around. 

However this may be, when I expressed a wish to look at the 
building, he obligingly proposed that I should go into his cell ; and having 
thrown back the reed portiere which closed the entrance to his abode, 
he politely motioned to us to go on in front. 

It was a small room, the floor of which was covered with carpets; 
the walls being plastered, and the cornices traced over with floral designs. 
It was evident that everything was well and neatly kept. In the 
centre of the room, underneath a wadded cover, was the mangal, or 
earthern pan with wood ashes; and around, in picturesque disorder, lay 
old black books in leathern bindings. The room was lighted by a 
stone grating high up in the wall. ‘I'his then comprised the very com- 
fortable cabinet of the Mussulman professor ; for, of course, it contained 
no furniture, since an Asiatic does not require any. To the left of the 
entrance, and at some paces distant from the door, squatted a tall student, 
who was bending over an open book which lay on a cloth spread out 
on his knees. The book was acopy of the Kurdn, and the student 
informed us that, under the professor’s guidance, he was reading a 
translation of its contents in the Turki language. The student’s type 
of countenance, his pronunciation, and certain other indications induced 
me to think that he was nota native of Bukhara, but a new-comer, 
and probably either a Kazan Tatar, or a native of the Orenburg steppe. 
On my asking him whence he came, he replied that he was from 
beyond Tashkand, from the Government of Kara-Kuz. When I re- 
mirked that there was no such Government; and that perhaps he 
meant to say the Karakaralin district, he correctly repeated the name. 
In the course of his further utterances we caught the words “ Irtist” 
(probably Irtish) “army corps commander,” “gubernia (government),” 
“ Diwan,” “ Yirim- Pddshdh,’ &c., in which Zamaan-Bek could see 
no sense at all. The student then spoke of his poverty and asked 
us for alms, whereupon his preceptor became displeased, and in our pre- 
senze administered a rebuke to him. He was silent for a moment, but 
wa evidently not dismayed by his reprimand, for in a short time he 
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said that, as he had asked us for alms, he would be abasled in the pre- 
sence of those standing around if we did not give him something. In 
order, therefore, to release the poor fellow from an awkward situation, 
I gave him some tangas, and Zamaan-Bek did the same. 

Then the worthy professor, who was evidently dissatisfied with his 
post, began to tell us of his burdensome situation, and how that the 
Kush-Begi was constantly persecuting him ; how that he had formerly 
been one of the city Adzis, and how that he had been deprived of that 
post through the Kush-Leg?’s intrigues. He, therefore, besought us 
to intercede for him with the Kdézt-Kalidn, or supreme judge, and 
with the Amir. The Karaul-Beg made a note of his name accordingly. 
After this I looked at the quarters occupied by the students. These are 
mere confined chambers, not more than seven square feet. In each of 
these cells, which are without any furniture and even a bed, are located 
one, two, and even three students, who are usually poor individuals, who 
have come to Bukhara, the “ cupola of Islam, ” from all ends of the Mus- 
salman world. The cells are built on no plan, and are without symmetry. 
In some cases they lead out by doors into a common corridor; in others, 
a long winding passage, which and vow ascends almost to the roof of the 
Luilding, now descends to the Jower story, leads you into one common 
room, ‘The solitary chambers are usually allotted to those students who 
display a special propensity towards a contemplative mode of life. 
Some of the chambers lead out by windows into the street, but most 
of thein open out into a court-yard. 

Students who come for training to this dladrissa have to chose 
the faculty, so to speak, with which they desire to oceupy themselves. 
OF course the word © faculty” is too high-sounding an epithet to apply to 
the sections of science pursued in native “ universities,” and so, if I 
employ this expression, it is solely for the sake of convenience, and to 
render myself more intelligible to those of my readers who are unac- 
quainted with Central Asia. Students* are taught in a Madrissa free 
ot charge, and they go there after they have been examined by the 
Mudarrissis. 

They then attend as many lectures as they please. After entering 
a AMadrissa (without any documents as to personal identity), and having 
taken possession of a cell, the student receives a certain amount for 
his maintenance from the MWudrissa, The fact is, that the establishment 
of a Madrissa is not permitted by the native authorities unless the 
founder supplies also funds for its maintenance as well as for the support 
of its professors and students. The capital required for this is 
usually contained in Jand, the rent of which is applied to the wants of 
the diudrissa, Such land bears the name of “wakuf.” In this way 
both the professors and the students on joining a Afadrissa are secured 
from actnal want. There are, too, certain very rich JZadrissas which 
ean give to their professors a very adequate competency ; but in the 
poorer institutions of the same class both the tutors and the pupils are 
very badly off. The duties of rector of a Madrissa lie chielly on the 
material side of the business; thus he supervises the collection of the 
wakuf rents, the issue of the professora’ stipends, and the allowances 


* Thei ir native mane is Talib- ub- Tin gehiuli signifies ‘a thirster after Baw heao? € 
shayird, or disviple,-- Author. 
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to the students. Heis, in short, rather an inspector of a state institution 
than a rector, and is more suitably described by his native name of 
Mutawalli. The Mutawallis of a rich Madrixsa are appointed by 
Khans and Amirs, and are usually the kinsmen of the founder of the 
institution. 

I have stated above that a student, when he joins a Madrissa, selects 
the department of science which he wishes to enter. Such departments 
are sub-divided into lower, middle, and higher, and there are students 
who may be at a Madrissa for 20 or even 40 years,and yet cannot pass 
through all three classes of Mussulman knowledge. There are others, of 
course, who surmount the complete course, but the majority of students 
are content with the lowest class, vzz., rhetoric and grammar. In the 
middle class philosophy, dialectics, and metaphysics are taught, and 
in the highest the curriculum consists of Divinity and the Spiritual and 
Civil Law, z.e., the Shariat. 

Of the method of teaching in a Madrissa nothing much can be said, 
the entire system being permeated with middle age scholastics, coloured 
by a strain of Mussulman fatalism. Sciences, in the true sense of 
the word, are not tanght, but dogmatic fallacies, teeming with fables, 
stories, and often with ridiculous notions, constitute the system of 
education. Of the existence of real science no suspicion exists, but a 
belief in astrology obtains, and search is still made for the “ philosopher’s 
stone.” 

Students in their acquirement of the sciences enjoy perfect freedom, 
for they can hear what professor they please,and they may stay at the 
WWadrissa as long as it suits them, z.e., either for a few days or for 
several years. ‘The search after science usually goes on according to 
one uniform standard; then the Sugird learns off by heart certain 
parts of his book, and the professor explains to him all the difficult pas- 
saves. Sometimes it so happens that a capable pupil takes the place 
of a teacher. Generally speaking, a teacher remains ata Marissa for 
the term of his natural life. In some cases he goes from one institution 
of the kind to another, and he may sometimes perform the duties of a 
eity Adz in addition to his own. 

After examining the interior of the building, I ascended by a very 
tortuous staircase to the roof, whence I could with one glance take in 
the whole of the immense city which lay before me. About a verst 
(4 mile) to the north-vast rises up the cupola of the Afadrissa of Mir- 
Arab to whieh no other building approaches in height. Opposite to it 
is secon the Mechet-t-Kalidn (or the Great Masjid), whilst another 
great minaret raises aloft its tarban-shaped head. Almost in the centre 
of the city appears the dark mass of the Amir’s palace. Beyond 
it to the north-west glistens in the sun the stream of the Zaralshan 
river. 

On this date I examined several other interesting buildings, and 
T rowed out on to the famous /tah-i-thaur (or the pond) dug out by 
Diwan-Beg, which, however, I did not find nearly so attractive an 
exeursion as Vambéry appears to have done. After that we once 
more rode through the bazaar, and so returned home. Our trip had 
lasted about five hours. It was now 12 p.m, and time to go to rest, 
althousi Ll had not yet written down all that [ought to have done. 
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It was necessary, however, to note down the following information from 
Afghanistan, which Nassir-Khan had received through bis local Afghau 
acquaintances. 

Muhammad-Yakub-Khan had sent for to Kabul, the troops quartered 
at Herat, and when the Kabul correspondent of the merebants wrote, 
these troops had reached Girishk. Muhammad-Ibrahim-Khan, after 
leaving Ahmad-Ali-Khan and Muhammad-Isa-K han at Mazar-1-Sharif, 
had himself started for Kabul on a summons being sent to him 
by Yakdb-Khan, and he had taken with him nearly all the troops which 
were at Takhtapul and Mazar-i-Sharif. He had also ordered to aceom- 
pany him the two regiments which comprised the garrison of Tash-Kurgan, 
It was stated that a levy of women had been formed at Kabul, number- 
ing 6,000, for battle with the English, with whom Yakub- Khin had 
resolved to continue the war to the last extremity. All this informa- 
tion was communicated as # great secret to Nassir-Khan by the Afghan 
merchants trading at Bukhara, and only because, as they said, h was 
himself an Afehan.” 

7th (19t1) March.—I now began to feel weary of a further stay at 
Bukhara, more especially as there was nothing particular for me to 
do there now; and therefore to sit stil] with folded hands was net at 
all to my taste. The honour had heen paid to the Anidir ef sendire a 
Russian doctor to treat him; and as he was now well, it. was thine fort ine 
to be off. I should here state that at any other time I sheuld with 
great satisfaction have availed myself of the hospitality of the reigaing 
sovereign, but under present circ stances L could not, without detri- 
ment to my own service, remain any longer at J} nien ]t was, more- 
over, necessary that I should hasten Back: to Tashkand in order to wake 
a circumstantial report to the head of the adininistration regarding 
recent events in Afghan-Turkistan. T therefore intimated to the Awsd- 
Bregi my wishes, and after some time received from him an answer to say 
that he would communicate tuem to the Amir. ‘Lhe Aarai/- hey then 
observed that in all probability Jandb-Adé would wish to keep us two or 
three days longer, as on the 9th (21st) Mareh weuld begin the festival 
celebrating the advent of the spring season, and that, perhaps, it mix bt 
seem fit to the Amir to oiler us some amusement by enabling us 
to witness the various local merry-makings and the fair, which would 
be opened especially tor the cecasien. 

“ You will be pleased not to show displeasure at such detention,” 
said the Aaraul- Beg to us; “ for when the members of our Missiou were 
at Tashkand, they too remained for Russian féte-days (this meaut 4 
for tut). 

1, of course, answered that it would be agreeable to us to see all 
that he had mentioned; but unfortunately we must hasten back to 
Tashkand. 

Yesterday I inaugurated a sort of bazaar at our quarters, to which 
they brought various carpets (‘lurkuman and Khurassdn), dressed 
lambskins, “and various silken stuffs. The carpets were very good, 
especially the ‘Turkuman; for although they are not so bright as those 
of Khurassin make, they are extremely durable both in respect of web 
and colouring. Some of them looked like real velvet, although they 
were only made out of camels’ hair. Khurassdn carpets have ne sale at 
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Bukhara, and, speaking generally, their reputation has gone. It is said 
at Bukhara that their colouring possesses the same defect. as that of the 
English manufactures, r7z., that it soon fades. Nevertheless, the prices 
asked for Khurassdn carpets is still very high. Thus for one carpet 
measuring over 12 by 8 feet, they were asking 400 tangas, or more 
than 100 roud/es in credit notes at the current rate of exchange. It 
should be stated, however, that; this was the best specimen displayed, the 
workmanship being very fine and soft, both as to quality of wool and 
to grouping of design and colouring. But the vendors themselves 
stated that certain colours fly and fade, especially light blue. For a 
Turkuman carpet measuring 14 by 6 feet they asked 190 tangas, or 
more than 50 rowd/es in credit notes. The choice of Kara-Kul lambskins 
was very limited, and the specimens shewn were of very inferior quality. 
The Karaul-Beg said on this subject that it was not now the time to buy 
lambskins, as they were not fresh ones, but only the remnants over from 
the previous year. Nevertheless the price asked for them was very 
high; thus for one little skin of a grey colour they asked 30 tangas, or 
about 9 roubles at the carrent rate of exchange. On this subject I con- 
sider it opposite to here call attention to the rate of exchange of our 
paper rouble, which at Bukhara is far from being at a high standard. 
Thus for 100 roubles worth of Bukharan silver, one has to pay 145 and 
even 150 paper roubles; in other words, the paper rouble is only worth 
from 67 to 69 kopecks instead of 100; and in all probability its value is 
sometimes even lower, for when I was at Guzar I heard from a Jew, 
whose name is already known to the reader, that there they would only 
give for 100 paper roubles 50 roubles worth of silver dangas, 7.e., the 
paper rouble was valued at 50 silver sopecks only. 1 had hoped to 
receive from the Jew, Yakaboff, a return of the state of the local market, 
and I had intended to extract from it information relating to the rate of 
exchange of Russian money in the Bukhdran market. But I waited in 
vain for Yakaboff to make his appearance, and so to-day I arranged to 
send my ever ready carardn-bdshi, Nassir-Khan, to the bazaar to col- 
lect for me the necessary information. If he should succeed in this 
exchange business, as he has hitherto succeeded in the Afghan question, 
I would remit his fine, and would forget his former irregularities 1n 
the “ horse transaction.” 

I will now continue the account of my rides through the city of 
Bukhara. 

In riding through the bazaar on the 4th (16th) March, after we 
had inspected the various buildings, we passed several dervishes stand- 
ing ina circle underneath the arches of one of the bazaar cross-roads, 
and singing out some sort of barbarous melody. A certain sort of sepul- 
chral tone of the refrain caught the ear of all of us, for it was plaintive 
and full of sounds of despair and of abnegation of all things mortal ; 
whilst from every raising and modulation of the voices there seemed to 
be breathed forth a strong feeling of fanaticism. One of the dervishes 
specially attracted my attention by his strange dress. He was a tall, 
emaciated felluw, uot very old, with a wild and somewhat dazed expres- 
sion of face. A hivh hat, with all sorts of colouring, still further betoken- 
ed that its wearer was an idiot. A collection of rags, to which as 
an article of dress 11 would be impossible tu give any kind of name, 
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covered his dirty, bronze-coloured body. But I noticed that he had 
neither the classic cups hanging to his girdle, nor the other characteristic 
appurtenances which Vereshtshagin depicts. In fact, the greater portion 
of the dervishes whom | met in the bazaar in no way differed from the 
vagabond mendicants to be seen in European Russia, and had nothing 
original about them; for almost all of them will collect wherever there 
happen to be hot chupathis or a savoury plan. 

I met several Tatars whose traditional trade with Bukhéra has been 
from time immemorial in soap. On my asking them whether they came 
from Kazan, they said they did. 

On returning to our own quarters, I wished to escape from the buzz 
and noise, and from all the bustle and dust of the bazaar, and also to 
breathe a fresh and pure atmosphere. I therefore went into the garden 
attached to our quarters, which covered an area of several acres, and to 
the west extended right up to the city wall. Here I really found good 
air, for the garden was planted over with fruit trees, allof which wera 
in full bloom at the time. Apricot, peach, a/ucha, Bukharan plum, and 
cherry trces all seemed to be emulating each other in the putting on of 
new colouring, whilst across the bright, azure-coloured heaven there was 
not a single cloud. 

The wardener (chdr-bdégh), an old man of about 70, met me bring- 
ing some sort of grass, which he at once began to praise, saying that the 
Kush- Begi himself was constantly in the habit of eating it at his dinner. 
On tasting it, I found that it was parez, |which in “the orchards and 
gardens of Bukhara is grown as a vegetable. Late this first specimen of 
udvancing spring with satisfaction. From that day the aged gardener 
brought us daily several bunches for our table. 

On the evening of the 7th (19th), they brought once more, for our 
amusement, dancers, musicians and singers. 

[Dr. Varérski’s endless description of this sort of recreation is omitted from the 
pages of the Lnglish text]. 


(Text resumed.) 


On the 5th (17th) March I visited Mazar-i-Sharif, the tomb of the 
greatest of the Bukharan saints. Indeed, the Bukharans assert that, 
after Mecca and Medina, this tomb is held throughout the Mussulman 
world to be more sacred than any other. A pilgrimage thrice performed 
to this spot is considered to be equal to a journey to the saaba or 
tomb of the Prophet (Muhammad). The Amirs of Bukhara have 
to make a point of going there once a year for the purpose of per- 
forming a pilgrimage. In former days too “pious” Amrs used 
to go the whole way on foot from Bukhara to thi. spot, about 10 versts 
(63 miles). Now, however, the Amir performs the pilgrimage on an 
ass’s hack. 

Maziy-i-Sharif is nothing else than the tomb of a famous local 
saint, Khwaja Baha-ed-Din, who died in the vear 1388 a.v. Le 
was the founder of the Central Asian order of Mussulman monks or 
dervishes called Masshbandis. His name is famous throughout Central 
Asia, and is mentioned with the greatest respect ; moreover his followers 
are to be found in almost every city in Asia which is peopled by 
Muhammadans. 
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T was afraid lest I, “an unbeliever,’ would not be permitted to 
visit the tomb of this saint bat; the Amir obligingly aeceded to my 
request. ; 

Accordingly, at 10 a.at., we mounted our horses and started off. 
We had scarcely gone 2 versés (1g miles) beyond the city walls 
when erunbling ania began; nevertheless, the canals (ariks), which 
at this season contained no water, marked a green line of vegetation, 
whilst the mulberry trees seemed to stand up out of the hilloeks and 
sand dunes like so many stakes. To the left (east) of the road were 
here and there seen strips of green corn; and indeed wherever the 
nature of the soil admi'ted of it, there were miniature fields sown over 
with winter corn. On either side of the road stretched unsightly 
hovels, which in some cases were half buried in the sand. We rode 
past two or three very inferior mosques and Madrissas, and it was appa- 
rent that here the local inhabitants were carrying on a desperate strugele 
with the waste that was advancing upen them. I€ is only by the 
earccal maintenance of a system of irrigation canals that this part 
of the country ean be saved from complcte destruction by the ever- 
widening stretches of drift sand. After the track had followed a 
suntv zone for a distance of from 4 to 5 versts (23 to 84 miles), the 
sul began to get better, and now more substantial- looking buildings 
and denser gardens came in sight, whilst in the canals there was 
fliving water. he nearer we approached the site of the saint’s tomb, 
the more people appeared in the streets. 

At. length, out of a dark and as yet scarcely green depression* 
there rose up the cupola of the saint’s tomb. We dismounted at 
a cacrransera, some paces distant from the tomb, and here a repast 
had been prepared for us. After drinking some tea and taking a short 
rest, we started off to inspect the tomb itselE. 

At lirst Zamaan-Bek entered the tomb inecompany with the Karanl- 
Bek, Tt was now noon, and so Zamaan-Bek desired to say the namdz- 
pishin (ov the Mussulman noon- day prayer) at the saint’s resting pluee, 
and [ was not disposed to interfere with lis devout disposition by my 
presence. Before we had set. out, Zamaan-Bek had expressed a wish 
to perform the pilgrimage in a f&4aldét and native headdress, and I 
had endeavoared to dissuade him from carrying out any such intention 
hy representing the unfitness of such a masquerade in the case of an 
official of the Russian Government, the more sv as there was no direct 
law in the Kurdn which made it compulsory to wear a kha/dé under 
such circumstances. Zamaan-Bek agreed with my view of the matter, 
but with evident disinclination, for, on setting out, be took with 
him a A¢haldét; but Ido not know whether he pnt it on or not wheo 
he entered the precincts of the gaint’s tomb. When he returned from 
his pilgrimage, there followed after a large crowd of boys of all sizes, 
who calied out loudly their demands “for ¢ alms; and if they had not 
feared the Karaul-Bey’s stick, they would probably not have observed 
much ceremony towards him in Spite of his ‘ orthodoxy. oe 


* Dhving the spring season in Central Asia, the gardens facaeht an original sight, for 
all the trees are covered with blossom as though sprinkled over with snow, nnd not a@ green 
leaf has yet appeared. It is only when the blossom begins to fall that leaves make 
their appearuuce.— Author. 
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In a quarter of an hour’s time I started off to see the resting 
place of Khawaja Baha-ed-Din. A swarm of youthful mendicants 
pressed round me on all sides. The tomb and mausoleum stand at 
the far end of a vast court-yard. After entering the gates in the wall 
encircling the court-yard, and after passing a number of old and young 
women who asked our alms, we proceeded by a very wide stone pave- 
ment. On the one side ran a wall, and on the other a low building 
constructed of some kind of grey stone. After following the pavement 
for a distance of about 200 paces, we reached the portal of the tomb 
itself, In an arch there hangs a sort of lustre or candelabrum. After 
passing through more gates, 1 found myself in a small square court- 
yard smoothly paved with dressed stone. Straight in front of me rose 
up the tomb itself, which is cut out of some rough stone. At its foot is 
fastened a pole, from the top of which hangs a tuft of hair or wool. 
Alongside of this on another pole is fastened a green standard, below 
which is a heap of sheep’s horns. Along three sides of this inner court 
runs a gallery raised on pillars. From’ the flooring of the gallery, 
which is richly ornamented with very small mosaics, hang several lainps, 
all of which are kept constantly alight. The sides of the gallery are 
very plain, and are neatly stuceoed, “although they bear traces of recent 
tile ornamentation. The mosaics on the flooring of the gallery are 
in an excellent state of preservation, and a gold setting elistens in parts 
of them. ‘This mausoleum was raised a long time after the saint’s 
death, rzz., in 1490, during the reign of “Alan AgiaeK han, fourth 
sovercien of the dynasty of the Shaibdnids. 

As I entered the inner court, I noticed before the tomb a group of 
worshippers, and amongst them two or three grey-beards. Judging by 
thei silent and contemplative attitude, it might be supposed that they 
wers mentally reciting a prayer, although the hour of the maidz-pishin 
had gone bye. I wished to look more closely at the tomb, but the 
group of people around it positively barred my curiosity. 1, moreover, 
read in the eyes of one of the grey-beardsa look of disgust and disquiet 
at the p esence, on this sacred spot, of a “kdafir with six Cossacks 
behind him, carrying their carbines over their shoulders. 

After passing out of the precincts of the tomb, our route lay by 
a monastery (Ahunk7), to which a Aadrissa is attached. It is a simple 
building of burnt brick, two storied, and without any tile ornamentation. 
It. is evidently a more modern structure than the tomb. 

The pious worshippers of Baha-ed-Din relate many marvellous things 
eoncerning him. Thus they say that he had the eift of prophesy. But, 
as is always s the case, such statements are vreatly at variance with the truth. 
T will adduce one such story as an example. The saintly A4wdja, who 
lived all the year round at Bukhara, was said to know everything thi t 
went on throughout the world. Thus, when Osman took Constaniinople, 
this holy man ‘informed the people of Bukhara of the fact the same 
day. Ifow far the story may he believed can be seen from the circum- 
stance that Baha-ed-Din died in 1388, whilst Constantirople was 
not taken by the Turks until some time afterwards. But the pious 
worshippers of the saint are strangers to historical eriticism and to 
any kind of scepticism, and will never believe anybody who takes the 
trouble to point out the incorrectness of their traditions. They say 
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aiso of Baha-ed-Din that, foreseeing that: his ashes would receive a certain 
amount of honour from future generations of the faithful, he once 
for all laid down the rate of payment to be offered by pilgrims to his 
tomb. He, therefore, ordained that such offerings should not exceed 
7 tangas from one person, and that they should not fall below that sum. 
But the liberal hand of a pilgrim is not hindered by any such fixed 
rate, and so in the shrine there is always asum considerably in excess of 
what was stipulated by the saint in his life time as leviable from each 
person. The local Mullahs, however, interpret the sainted Khwaja’s 
wishes to mean that his rate had reference to his tomb only, and that 
each offering that amounts to more than 7 tangas is to be applied to the 
use of those of other saints. 

By the time we had returned to our halting place, it was past 
2p, and the weather had altogether changed; the heavens were 
overcast, and a high wind had begun to whirl about the sand. After 
partaking of breakfast, we returned to Bukhdra. 

Sth (20th) March.—Today Nassir-Khan oame to me with fresh news, 
which a Jvgit, in the service of an official of the Katta-Kurgan district, 
had brought into Bukhara some days previously. ‘The /ig/t, as an 
acquaintance and comrade of Nassir-Khan’s, had told him the following. 
About a month previously Abdul-Rahman, who was living at Sdmarkand, 
had sent Abdulla-Jan, one of his trustworthy servants, to the Amir of 
Bukhara to ask him to give up to his master (Abdul-Rahman) the 500 
Afghans soldiers who were in his (the Amir’s) service. But that soon 
after Abdulla-Jin had reached Bukhara, the Amir had received a letter 
from General Ivanoff, Governor of Samarkand. It was not known what 
General Ivdnoff wrote to the Amir, but, after the receipt of his letter, 
Abdulla-Jan was arrested. The J’gif whoimparted this information to 
Nassir-Khaén had been sent by his chief to Bukhara to obtain inform- 
ation of various kinds, and also to ascertain what had happened to 
Abdulla-Jan. 

Up to this time I had not received from the Amir any information 
recarding my departure from Bukhdra, and so I spoke seriously to the 
Auraul-Beg on the subject. 

“1 do not know,” said I, “why the Amfr, in return for the kindness 
shewn him, should have requited us by an objectless detention at 
Bukhara. Isuspect that he has not been made acquainted with my 
wishes,’” 

‘To this remark the Karaul-Beg replied that he had communicated 
my wishes to the Kass-Begt, whose duty it was to report them to the 
Amir, and that he, the Aaraul-Beg, could not say whether he had done so 
or not. 

“in such a case,” I continued, “be so good as to inform the 
Kuxh-Begi that he is greatly mistaken if he supposes that hospitality 
shewn to me against my own wishes can be pleasing to me.” 

After this conversation, I once more started off to take a look at 
the city, and I again went to the Madrissa of Mullah Muhammad- 
Sharif, with which the reader, as wellas 1 myself, have already been 
made acquainted. 

[There being nothing of interest to record on the occasion of this second visit, the 
greater portion of this part of Doctor Yavorski's narrative has been omitted. | 
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(Text resumed) 


From the roof of this building I could judge of the dimensions of the 
inner walls of Bukhara. These walls deseribe an ellipsis of which the lonyer 
are measures from 5 to 6 versts (:'4 to 4 miles), and bears north- east and 
south-west; the shorter arc measuring from 3 to 4 versts (2 to 24 miles). 
The whole of this area is thickly built over, there being scarcely any vege- 
tables inside the walls. On the east side of the city are the Madrissa of 
Mir-Arab and the Mechet-i-Kaliin (or Great Masjid). The bazaar, too, 
inclines towards this direction. But it may be said that the city of 
Bukhara is nothing else than one vast bazaar. If, however, Bukhara 
within the walls is almost devoid of vegetation, presenting a surface 
ot nothing but greyish yellow roofs, then Bukhdra without the walls is 
buried ina dense mass of eardens. 

Today some Afghin merchants brought me some Nishapur_ tur- 
quoises to look at. For two stones, each with a diameter of from 3 to 4 
lines, and for four others with a diameter of from 1 to 1} d/nes, they asked 
500 tanga, or about 87 roubles (about $7 rupees). ‘The turquoises were 
undoubtedly good ones, but the prices asked for them were excessive. The 
merchants, who were Lelibnie: corroborated the news from Afghanistin 
which Nassir-Khdn had brought me. 

9th (21st) March.—This morning the Karau/-Beg came to us very 
late, and contrary to his usual eustom. He then told us that he had 
seen the Wt. akhur preparing to start for Tashkand, and he had, there- 
fore supposed that the Afvrathur was going with us. After saying this, 
he went on to tell us that to- day we would certainly be informed as fi 
when we could leave Bukhara, since the Amir had long been aware of 
my wishes. But [ waited the whole day long, and the evening brought 
with it no intimation of the kind. 

The extraordinarily warm weather and the pure fragrant air of the 
garden induced Zamaan-Bek and myself to leave our dreary and chilly 
quarters (notwithstanding its fire-place ) and transfer ourselves to the 
garden, where I ordered carpets to be spread out on the terrace and tea 
to be served. 


[The rest of this day’s narrative has been omitted from the translation, as it 
contains nothing whatever of the slightest interest. It may be observed, however, 
that the name of the Bukhdran servant who was appointed to look after Dr. 
Lavérshi’s wants was Rasulverdi | 


10th (22nd) March,—This morning, after the usual salutations, the 
Koraul-Beg informed us that Muhammad-Sharif-Bii, governor of the 
city of Bukhara, and son of the Aush-Begi, was coming to pay us 
a visit. Although it was very early to receive visitors, the Br 
had not to wait a minute in the ante room since we were already 
dressed. I therefore met him in our reception room, and had not 
gone out into the court-yard, as I should have done in conformity with 
local eunstom. 


In this way I wished to give him to understand that I was not 
especially pleased with Bukharan hospitality. 

On entering the room, the 27: exchanged salutations with us, and 
began to excuse himself for not having visited us before ; for, said he, 
“T ought to have dune so immediately after your arrival at Bukhara.” 
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“JT beg that you will not be angry with me on this account, but 
T must do what the Jandb-dli requires,’ be mumbled in a confused 
manner, 

He then besought us not to feel weary, as in all probability the 
Amir would on the morrow send us word about our departure from 
Bukhara. He went on to say that Rahmat-Ullah, Mirakdur, was quite 
ready to go, and that we should probably go tovether. 

To this I rephed that, of course, this would afford me much satis- 
faction. 

“As regards your request that we should not feel weary here,” I con- 
tinued, “such a feeling arises from the indefinite nature of our position, 
and also from the want of any serious occupation. My wish to hasten 
back to Tashkand must be clear to you, since you have yourself just 
spuken of the demands of the State service; and the same service is 
summoning us to Tashkand, because it is necessary for me to make 
certain reports to the head of the Russian administration in Turkistan. 
Meanwhile, we are delayed here without any intelligible cause, and in 
all probability the Governor-General will not be pleased at our protract- 
el stay at Bukhdra.” Upon this the Bu said that the Amir carnestly 
berged that I would stop yet a little longer; and he added : “ With 
respect to your apprehension lest the Yarim-Pddishdh ”’ (literally 
“half-sovereign,” a title given by the natives of Central Asia to the 
Governor-General of Russian-Turkistén) “should be displeased by your 
delaying at Bukhdra, the Amir will send the dfirakéur with a letter 
to him, explaining the cause of your detention, and taking all the 
blame on himself. On this account, therefore, please be easy in your 
mind.” 

A very monotonous conversation then ensued between us, and 
T cannot understand why the B7t had come to visit us at all, for 
it seemed as though he too only awaited a favourable opportunity 
to bring lis drawn-out visit to an end. Fortanately, and to cur 
mutual satisfaction, a Jfirza came in at this period and handed a 
paper to the Bi, who, having perused it, raised it to his eves, 
and then after a pause said that he weuld come and see us again, 
when he hoped to be able to pay us a much longer visit than he had 
already done. He added that “State” service called him to the 
performance of his immediate duties, upon which he rose from his 
chair and took his leave. 

To-day, as yesterday, a festival is going on here. Every year the 
spring season at Bukhara is celebrated with rejoicing, which lasts for 
several days, one year for a longer period, another year for a less, as the 
Amir directs; sometimes such a celebration will continue for a whole 
month. During this season of rejoicing all the shopsin the bazaar 
are closed, and a fair is held on the Riyistén or open space in front 
of the Amir’s palace. Here assemble almost the whole of the 
inhabitants of the city, rich and poor, high and low, small and 
creat. The merchants and traders Lring hither their wares and display 
them in booths, especially run up for the occasion, Jugglers and 
bi'chas amuse the people, who enjoy themselves, buy and eat, though 
they do not get drunk ; cnormeous quantiles of green tea are, however, 
euag:umed. 
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Having heard about this fair from the Karaul-Beg, I formed a 
desire to go and Jook on at the popular assembly, and so a report was 
immediately sent off to the Kush-Begi regarding my wishes. 

Whilst the Karaul- Beg was sending off this communication to the 
Kush-Begi, Nassir-Khan brought me trom a merchant the promised 
return about Bukhdran trade. The very large sheet was written all 
over with Persian characters and some special sort of signs. But there 
was now no time to read it, and so I deferred doing so until I reached 
Tashkand. 

About noon the Karaul-Beg returned to our quarters with an- 
other man, who apparently was also a Karaul-Beg; for our own man 
showed a reluctance to sit down when I invited them both to be seated. 
The new-comer informed me that the Amir was pleased to allow us 
to go to the fair, and that the Bit hoped that, after we had seen the 
sieits, we would go to his house and partake of such as he had to 
offer us. 

We were quite prepared to set out, our horses were ready saddled, 
and the Cossacks were mounted, when the weather seemed to be so very 
unpropitious. Nevertheless the Aaraul-Beg advised us to issue forth, 
assuring us that the storm would soon be over. We accordingly started 
vif. On the road two or three heavy drops of rain fell, but it was soon 
over, the wind fell and the clouds were borne away in diferent diree- 
tions; and by the time we had reached the 672’s house, even the dust, 
which the wind had raised, had disappeared as though there had been 
none at all. 

The Lii’s house is beside the Rigis/én, and ‘almost at the - very 
gates of the Amir’s palace. But before we went to it, we rode through 
the improvised fair, where there were people in thousands, and yet 
there was no crowding. Everybody, whether rambling about or sitting, 
or walking up and down, or trading, was clad in his best apparel. 
There in a corner between two rows of booths was a crowd standing 
round a ba/eha, who was sitting within a cl: se circle of his admirers with 
an air of importance and the carriage of a ruling prince. He was pour- 
ing out tea and handing cupuls to certain of those about him. Now 
to receive a cup of tea from the hands of a batcha is considered at 
Bukhara to be the height of distinction and good-fortune. Such a 
recipient will at once rise in the opinion of the crowd, and will pride 
himself accordingly. At this particular moment the latcha had bestowed 
his attentions on an old man of 70. The boy’s slight, soft hand was 
stretched out, and the old man slowly and reverently took the cup, and 
then made the datcha a very low bow. 

It need hardly be said but that our cavalcade, consisting of two 
“Urus Turas,”’ nine Cossacks, and several J7gits, drew very general atten- 
tion. On the faces of many of the people there were smiles; on those 
of all curiosity, but on none did I perceive a single black look; nor did 
any fanatic mutter between his teeth the word Adjir! Without boast- 
ing I ean say that I have done more than any one of the Russians who 
have visited Bukhara to make this city acquainted with the “ Urus,” 
for in my frequent rides in the city and beyond it, always attended 
by an escort of Cossacks, I have enabled almost all the local inhabit- 
ants to see, if only once, the face of an “ Urus.” Now the street 
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boys, whenever we make our appearance, loudly ery out, as to their 
oldest acquaintances, ‘‘ Salaam-Alaikum.” * 

Bit Muhammad-Sharif met us in the court-yard of his house, and 
invited us to enter the room in which a table had been spread with 
viands. The dining-room was a large, bright, and well-plastered room. 
Round a large and rudely-constructed table were placed Vienna chairs 
with arms of different patterns. The floor was spread over with hand- 
some Khurassan and Turkuman carpets of large size. On one of the 
bare walls hung a Réaumur thermometer, and in a corner, near the 
entrance door, was a large iron-clamped box which was evidently of 
Russian workmanship, and was bought in all probability at the Nijni- 
Novgorod fair, Through the wide unglazed windows could he seen a 
portion of the overhanging wall of the citadel rising to a height of from 
50 to 56 fret. 

Our repast was preceded by the usual and apparently unavoidable 
compliments and courtesies which obtain throughout Central Asia, 
The Bi again asked as to excuse him for not having been to visit us 
before. He went on to say that he had heard we were dull and dis- 
pleased with something or another, but that on the next day the time 
fixed for our departure would be made known. As I had heard from 
Nassir-Khain on the previous day of the return of the members of the 
Afghao Mission from 'Tashkand, and of its arrival at Shahr-i-Sabz, and 
as I wished to verify the information, I enquired of the B7 if he knew 
anything about it? ‘To this question he replied that, although he had 
his own correspondent at Shihr-i-Sabz, he had not received any such 
information. He added, however, that popular ramour—what ts this 
popular rumour in Central Asia? It positively renders the telegraph wire 
useless—current on the previons Friday [/.e., 2nd (1b) March] men- 
tioned that, the members of the Afghan Mission had left Samarkand 
accompanied by a certain colonel and hy General Ibrahimoff’s brother. 
Our conversation then passed on to another topic. We spoke about 
Shir-Ali-K han, and, of course, about his death, &e., &e. The B77 referred 
to Shir-Ali’s relations with the Amir of Bukhara. lor example, he 
related how that when Buldtsel was at Bukhara, he informed certain 
Bukharan officials that a letter would be received from Shir-Ali in a 
few days’ time, conveying the intimation that the Afgnan Amir would 
pass through Bukhdran territory. But three or four days passed, 
and no such letter was received. Some six days later on, a letter 
came from the Amir Shir-Ali Khin to the Amir of Bukhara, to say that 
in consequence of his bad leg he had to put of his journcy to Tashkand., 
After this again a report was received at Bukhara from the es of Shiva- 
bad, stating that the members of the Russian Mission, accompanied 
by four Afghan officials, had passed through his city. It then became 
known for certain at Bukhara that the Afghan Amir would remain at 
Mazar-i-Sharif. The Beg of Shirdbad had also reported tliat ‘“ the 
people had two ideas about the causes which had hindered the Amir 
from going to Tashkand; some said that the Amir had put off his 





* Bokharan Mahinmateis, even of the lower class, appear to be more polite to 
Europeans than are tiie balf-Hinduised Mussulinins of this country who wonld never 
dream of using the word “ Alaikuim’” to auy but one of the “ Faithful,’ and who very 
rarely even say “ Salaam” to an European. —Zranslator. 
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journey on account of illness; others affirmed that the troops at: Mazér-i- 
Sharif had opposed his going.”? Our conversation then touched upon 
local diseases, on the Tashkand Agricultural Exhibition, &e. Our visit 
to the Bii lasted over two hours. 

As we were riding towards the B72’s house, we met, at a few paces 
distance from our quarters, an Afghdn who had been amongst the 
escort which had safe-guarded the members of the Russian Mission 
on their progress towards Kabul and back to Tashkand. I immediately 
ordered one of the Jigits accompanying us to invite the Afghdn to our 
quarters and to there look after him, inquiring at the same time about 
everything relating to Afghanistan. When we returned to our quarters 
the Afe@han had left, but N assir-Khan told me about him, and also what 
he had said. An Afghan Mission was now at Bukhara, and the said 
Afghan was attached to its escort. The entire persouned of this Mission 
comprised 30 persons, and they received from the Amir of Bukhara a 
daily maintenance allowance of 200 fdvgas. The Afghan, when we saw 
him, was going to buy barley in the bazaar, and therefore could not remain 
Jong at our quarters. 

Lita (28rd) March.—It seemed that B77 Muhammad-Sharif had told 
an untrath when he assured us that on the morrow we should certainly be 
informed regarding our departure from Bukhara, for I waited in vain the 
whole of to-day, and not only did not. receive the required information, 
but no message came from the Amir at all, When the evening set in, L 
began to speak to the Aaranl-Beg on the subject, and he said that the 
Amir had probably not given any orders on the subject to-day, because he 
had gone ona pilgrimage to Baha-ed-Din’s tomb, whence he would 
proceed to his country residence at Chahar-Bagh, where he would in all 
probabilhty give us a farewell audience. 

In all this 1 only saw the wish to detain me at Bukhara for seve- 

ral days. But [ could in no way understand why the Amir thought it 
necessary to keep me against my wish and without the slightest gain 
to himeclf. Was it that he desired to send me with the Mirakhar, and 
that he was not yet ready to start? But then the d/‘rashur could 
evo as well alone, Lastly , the Amir knew that I was ina hurry to get 
back to Tashkand. What then did he want of me now? I will say 
openly that he was inviting unfriendliness on my part. I did not at all 
desire to have recourse to the last. extremity and leave Bukhira without 
paying a farewell visit to the Amir; and yet if there were any more 
delay, I would not hesitate to do so. 

The Afghan, whom we had seen the previous day, again came to 
Nassir-Khan, and told him that the members of the Afghan Mission to 
Bukhara were remaining here in the most complete ignorance as to 
what was going on in Afghanistan. They had despatched to Mazar-i- 
Sharif three messengers, of whom not one had returned. Fifteen 
days before they had received from Téshkand news to the effect 
that the members of the Afghén Mission to Turkistén had reached 
the Russian head-quarters and had been received with all possible 
honour. 

12th (24th) March.—As no tidings had come from the Amir to-day, 
and as the Aaranl- Beg was not to be seen, about 11 o’clock I gave orders 
for preparations to be made for our departure, for it seemed that the 
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Bukhdrans had now lost all ideas regarding the law of hospitality; at 
any rate I could not understand what they were doing. I, therefore, 
decided upon sending to the Aush-Begi a message to say, that if by this 
evening, I should not receive a definite answer from the Amir, then early 
the next morning I should start without waiting for the honour of 
seeing His Highness. 

To-day the same Afghan again came to us and said, that on this 
date the members of the Afghan Mission to Bukhara had received a 
letter from Mazar-i-Sharif, which communicated the information that 
the Iinglish had been defeated inthe Kuram Valley; that several of their 
battalions had been routed ; and that the Afghans had captured 7 guns. 
That the English troops at Jalalabad had been cut off from Peshawar. 
That Nauroz-Khan, Yakab-Khan’s uncle and a son of the Akhund of 
Swat were harassing the English by making constant attacks on them. 
That, generally speaking, the English had a very insecure hold of the 
positions they had occupied. That they had despatched to Yakab-Khan 
a Mission with offers of peace, promising to live in friendship with 
the Afghans as they did formerly. That Yakdb-Khdn had replied to 
the effect that owing to the hostile operations of the English he had 
already suffered much tribulation ; that because of them he had been 
imprisoned for some years ; that he had not yet been freed from moral 
suffering, as it was owing to them that his countrymen had regarded 
him asa traitor to his native land. That therefore he, Yakdb-K han, 
now wished to show the Afghans that he was a faithful and trustworthy 
son of their common land. Consequently he would not put down his 
arms so long as he had a single soldier, or as long as one Englishman 
remained in Afghanistan, and that with God’s help he hoped to free his 
country from its invasion by an enemy, and, if not, so letit be. ‘The same 
Afghan then informed us that Ghulam-Haidar-Khan of Wardak had been 
appointed uindh of the Chahdr-Wildyat, and that the former Luindh, 
Khush-Dil-Khan, and Sirdar Faiz-Muhammed-Khan had not been killed, 
but were still alive and in prison. That the messenger, who had brought 
this letter to the members of the Afghan Mission to Tashkand, had 
reported having met at Sir-db those of the returning Afghan Mission 
from Tashkand, that two Russian officials were with it, and that he (the 
speaker) had a letter for the returning Mission. 

Whilst I was occupied in dressing the wound of an Afghan, who 
had been accidentally shot by the discharge of a revolver of small 
calibre, Zamaan-Bek engaged in conversation with one of the men 
who had brought the wounded Afghan to me. This man appeared to be 
the superior of the wounded man ; and he confirmed the information which 
we had received about there being in the service of the Amir of Bukhara 
500 Afghans, who had formerly served under Abdul-Rahman, whose 
service they had exchanged for that of the Amir, when their former master 
had withdrawn to Samarkand. The same Afghan further communicated 
certain information regarding occurrences in Afghanistan, This informa- 
tion was of the freshest, as he was quoting a letter received that very noon 
by Afghén merchants, trading at Bukhara, from their Kabul correspond- 
ents. It confirmed the news regarding the defeat of the English in the 
Kuram Valley, and also about’ the pitiable state of the English troops at 
Jaldlabad. It said, too, that Nauroz-Khan, Yakdb-Khan’s uncle, on 
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hearing of Shir-Ali-Khan’s death and of the selection of his nephew as 
Amir, wrote to the English to say that he would no longer give them 
his support, and that he required them to evacuate the positions which 
they had occupied along the course of the Kabul-Daria, and that if 
they refused he threatened to close all ingress to and exit from the 
Khaibar Pass. That the English had, of course, refused to evacuate their 
positions, and that, therefore, they were now subjected to constant 
attacks on the part of the mountaineers, That after this the English 
had sent to Yaktb-Khin a Mission with ten lakhs of rupees and the 
following conditions of peace. Instead of the occupation of the four 
points in Afghanistan, which they had named to Shir-Ali, they now 
required only two points, ez., Kabul and Herat, the English garri- 
sons of which were to be stationed outside those cities, in forts specially 
constructed for the purpose. They further agreed to pay to Yakub- 
Khan a yearly subsidy of not less than ten fakhs. Besides these 
conditions ngland would undertake to protect Afghanistan from 
foreign invasion. 

To my question had Yakdb-Khaén accepted the peace proposals of 
the English, I received an answer “that, of course, he had, if he had 
taken the money.” Zamaan-Bck then inquired why, if Yakab-Khdn 
had taken the English money, he had also attacked them. To this ques- 
tion the Afghan replied—‘‘ The Afghans are this kind of people. They 
will take money and they will attack the donors all the same if they 
get the chance.* Hethen related, almost word for word, the news which 
we had already received—news which had been brought to the members 
of the Afghdn Mission to Bukhara. 

To-day passed and still no communication from the Amir, neither 
did the Aaraul-Beg come to us at our supper time. We shall see 
what the morrow will bring. There was no help for it, for we must, 
as Saadi says, “place on the carpet of expectation the pillow of 
patience.” 

18th (251h) March,—This morning, when the Karaul-Beg came to offer 
us the usual “ Salaam,” I asked him whether he had received any intima- 
tion from the Amir, and on his giving mea reply in the negative, it was 
quite clear either that the Amir was in no hurry to give his permission 
for our departure, or else that the Biz had not made his report as I had 
instructed him. To longer put up with such treatment was not in 
me, since at this time I was not a private individual but the representa- 
tive of Russia. Further waiting and further concessions on my part 
would bear traces of abasement, Therefore, in the Karaul-Beg’s pre- 
sence, I summoned Nassir-Khan, my caravdn-bdshi, and ordered him to 
saddle all the pack-animals and to put on the loads, I then directed the 
sergeant-major to have his Cossacks ready for an immediate start. I 
further requested Zamaan-Bek to interpret to the Karaul-Beg all the 
orders which I had just given. “ We have waited three days for the Amir’s 
pleasure,” said I to the Aaraul-Beg, “and nothing has been intimated to 
us, Whilst the Bii has done nothing but exercise deception. I cannot 
wait any longer, and I have, therefore, decided to go without a farewell 
audience, I have come to this decision with extreme unwillingness and 











* Our experience of this people has shewn this description of them to be very 
true.— HW’. BE. OG. 
29 
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recret.”” Seeing my arrangements and hearing what I said, and more- 
over noticing the movements of the Cossacks, Jzgits, and diivers, the 
Karaul-Beg was disconcerted. 

“The Ductor-Tura decided to make his arrangements fall in with 
the Amir’s wishes,” returned the Karaul-Beg, for did he not say we will 
go when it is agreeable to Jand5-Ali? 1f he said this, it is evident 
that he should wait for the Amir’s permission to go.” 

I was surprised and displeased at this argument on the part of the 
Karant- Beg. How could | explain to this stupid man what constituted 
politeness and what obligation? I then informed him that what I had 
said was due to friendliness on my part, and that if the Ainfr did not 
comprehend its true meaning, so much the worse for him. 

“ Another time,” continued I, “ I shall know that it does not do 
to be amiable with you people.” 

The Aaranl-Beg now observed that if I, on arrival at Bukhara, 
had appointed a day for my departure, I should not have had to wait a 
kingle hour, 

“All Russisns who have come to Bukhara have so arted, and the 
Armir has never detained them another day. You should bave dune the 
siume,’ continued the Aaranl- Beg. 

I then stated that, under such circumstances, I would appoint the 
next day for our deparature, and that without fail. 

‘Gro you then,” said I, “and tell this to the Bz, and ask if it is 
p'easing or not to the Amir to grant me a farewell audience, for [ 
will net alter my decision.” 

The Aaraul-Beg, after such a categorical declaration on my _ part, 
hastened off to the Bii. Meanwhile the packs were already ready, 
and a sign was only awaited to start the animals off on the road. ‘he 
serveaut-major came and informed me that the Cossacks were ready for 
the march, and asked if he should give the order to mount. But 1 
ordered him to wait. 

About noon the Karaul-Beg came back, bringing a note from the 
Bi to tell us that, according to his report, the Amir had consented 
to allow us to go and would send the Shigavul to invite the Doctor-Turd 
to go and see him at his country residence. I was, of course, very 
glad to receive this communication, for it signified that there would not. 
now bean open breach in our relations, but why did the Amir think 
it necessary to detain us here until now? Strange people these Bukha- 
rans!!! 

Whilst we were dressing for the visit to the Amir, the Shrgarul 
came to tell us that Jondih-Ali invited us to go and see him. Ie then 
informed us that the Amir was staying at his country-house, 7/z., in the 
garden called Shiri-Ddr, distant 5 versts (34 miles) from Bukhdéra. We 
immediately mounted our horses and started off. ‘The day was warm 
and even sultry and the air was filled with dust, especially on the road 
between the city and the Amir’s country house. The fact was that during 
the Amir’s stay in the country a temporary fair and popular promenade 
exist ovar to the Amir’s residence, so that, on the line of our route, 
persons of every class were passing to and fro. The nearer we approached 
the Amir’s garden the thicker became the crowds of people. At last. the 
crush Lecame frightful and progress was made almost impossible through 
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the thrones of people and the strings of carts. The whip of the 
Kurant-B-g who went on ahead of us cleared some sort of passage, 
and when we reached the gates of the Amir’s house, we founda guaid 
of honour drawa up to receive us.* 

At the gate we were met by the courtiers of the Amir, amongst 
whom were Jd Muhammad-Sharif and the Udaichd, Shaadi-Bek. 
After dismounting we passed into a court-yard, where the rest of our 
party remained. Then I and Zamasn-Bek, preceded by the £2/, enter- 
ed another and smaller courtyard, at the far end of which appeared 
a very large and plainly constructed building wherein the Amir was 
waiting to receive us. The Bit, who went on in front, made low 
obeisances almost to the ground as he advanced. As he reached 
the door of the building, he stopped timidly, peeped into the room, 
and then, as if filled with alarm, drew back and motioned to us to 
advance. 

The Amir was seated in the centre of the room, as on the previous 
oceasion, on a very ordinary-looking chair, and his dress was of the 
poorest description. As on the occasion of our first visit, he remained 
evated, but offered us his hand ina friendly manner. ‘Then we exchanged 
eompliments, and I did not omit to extol his hospitality to the sky. 
Jn answer, the Amir expressed regret that he had not been able to 
show us hospitality for a longer period. 

“You are ina great hurry to leave me and my capital,”’ conti- 
nued the Amir. “ Perhaps it is because you are displeased with my 
reception of you. But I at least have endeavoured to show you all 
tuch plevsure and amusement as it is in my power to afford.” 

“The hospitality of Your Highness is celebrated throughout the 
world,” I answered, “and for us there would have been no higher delight 
to have enjoyed this hospitality for as long a time as possible, had not 
our duty and our service recalled us to our posts.” Our conversation 
proceeded in the same strain for some minutes, after which l rose and 
took leave of the Amir. At the door the B72 was waiting for us. He 
then conducted us to the garden, saying that the Amir wished to show 
us his new and not yet quite finished country palace. As we went 
along, we had to pass by the window of the room in which the. Amir 
had just received us, Perceiving that he was still there, as 1 went 
past, the window, I raised my hand to my head-dress, but the Amir only 
looked at us over his shoulder as we went by. We then entered anotber 
courtyard, where a very handsome large building of borse-shoe form 
met our eves, It could at once be seen, howev ver, that its architecture 


~— * Pho uniform of the rank and file is of the Bukhiran soldic ry of o nondescript character, 
and easily nagined when Tadd that the Amfr’s soldiers find their own food and clothing, 
One soldier hal buttons on his coat that had done service in various British regiments, the 
Vith among them, whilst their muskets are of all degrees of antiquity, one having 
been stamped in the year of Grace 1800. The Ainir has 12 guns at Kitab, 5 more at 
Bukhara. anUhis army consisted, it was said, of 14,600 warriors, of whom 6,000 were cavairy, 
Another informant said 20 battalions of 1,000 each and the cavalry as many more, but 
the Aush-Begi or Viceroy’ told me 15,000, of whom 5,000 were c avalry. All of them 
are voluntecrs, who serve froin 18 till death, on the munificent pay in the country of 17s. 6d, 
a month or at the capital of 20a, Another account T heard said 10s. a month; that these 
ize troops are a militia rather than a standing amy, of which there is said to be none 
in the Khanate of Bukhara. The men live at home and come up for drill occasionally, snd 
when they wish to quit the force, simply give up their muskets aud uniforms and go about 
their business.”’—-\Lansdell’s Ruseian Central Asia.) 
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was a mixture of European and Asiatic. Generally speaking, too, the 
building was hardly deserving of the designation of a palace, but 
rather of the house of a wealthy Jand-owner. The courtyard in front 
of the palace was strewn with sand well rammed down, and for its light- 
ing there was a huge glass chandelier which would contain from 30 to 
40 candles. 

We returned to our quarters about 6 p.m. The next day we quit- 
ted the walls of “noble Bukhara” or Buthdra-i-Sharif, as the Bu- 
kharans themselves call their city, and we went on our way to the fron- 
tiers of our own dear Russia. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Return To TASHKAND. 

Route from the town of Bukhdra to Katta-Kurgin—Kirmana—Ziaddin—On the fron- 
tier—Heights of Zard-Bulik—A day at Katta-Kurgin—From Katta-Kurgan to 
S4markand—The Miankal Valley—Arrival at Tashkand—General glance at the events 
which occurred during 1878-79—Conclusion. 


On the 14th (26th) March we left Bukhara, and, having breakfasted 
at Kuyuk-Mazar, halted for the night at the village of Bustaén. Our 
route throughout lay across a carefully cultivated country. Gardens 
gave place to fields, part of which had only just been ploughed up and 
part had been already sown over. The picturesqueness of the country 
round was still further increased by the fact that the villages were 
surrounded by small groves of trees and the roofs of the houses were, in 
many cases, crowned with the huge nests of storks which had but 
recently returned from the Himélayas and the Hindu-Kush. These 
birds loudly made themselves known by their curious cry, resembling 
the gurgling of water in a Aalidn or native pipe.* 

In places the desert waste cut into the freshly ploughed fields and 
flourishing gardens, bearing with it the brackish gritty deposit of the 
neighbouring sea of sand. 

Gurbun.—This is a very large village which is blocked up with 
fuel and timber of various kinds and sizes. ‘Thus, side by side with 
miserable beams, lie poles, logs, and even twigs. This place is in fact 
the forest wharf of Bukhara, and to it is floated down from the upper 
course of the Zarafshdn river the produce of the forest lands. In order 
that this supply may reach Gurbun, the very wide canal of Shahabad 
has been diverted from the Zarafshin and its course measures many 
-miles. From Gurbun the wood supply is conveyed to Bukhdra on carts 
(arbas) and the backs of asses, the distance being 7 versts (43 miles). 

The next dayt we marched from Bustan to the small village of 
Malik. At a distance of 4ths verst (;%;ths mile) from Bustan, the 
gardens and village come to an end, and the country partakes of the 
character of a desert waste which is called the “ Malik steppe.” As 
the soil of this locality is a sandy clay, it is terribly muddy when 
rain falls, but in the summer season, or in dry weather, it is very dusty. 
We traversed this tract, however, at a very opportune time; for 
though a slight fall of rain had scarcely moistened the surface of the 
ground, it had clad the steppe with a slight carpet of green. Soon tothe 
right of us rose up a low mountain range, which stretches right up to 
the town of Katta-Kurgan. The Malik steppe is approximately from 
30 to 35 versts (20 to 234 miles) long and 20 versts (134 miles) across. 
There are other roads leading from Bukhara to Kirmina which turn the 
Malik steppe on the north and traverse the narrower parts of the 
Zarafshan valley. 


© The familiar hubble-bubble of India.—W. Z. @. 
¢ No dato is given in the Russian text.— W. Z. G. 
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We halted for the night at the village of Malik, having ridden on 
this march a distance of about 35 rers/s (234 miles). 

From Malik to the town of Kirmina, the distance is considered 
to be about 20 versts (133 mies). Ata point 4ths rersé (;&ths mile) 
from Malik, there is a very effective half ruined mosque, ornamented 
with tiles, which attracts attention, and bere gardens begin which eon- 
tinue in one thick belt of forest growth rigit up to the town of Kirmina. 
This town is in no way remarkable, but it covers a large area. ‘The 
bridge built by Abdulla-Khan has made the town of Kirmina famous 
throughout Central Asia, and it is, moreover, the only bridge across the 
Zarafshan river. 

At Kirmina we enjoyed the hospitality of Samat-Khan, a son of the 
Amir of Bukhara, who was performing the duties of Bek at the place. 
He was a healthy, strong-looking lad of 18, without a single hair on his 
face. It seemed to me, however, that he was more intelligent than 
his brothers, whom I had seen in various towns of the Khanate of 
Bukhara. But apparently he is not distinguished for courage, because 
when I gave him a Berdan breech-loader and wished to fire it at a mark 
before him, he timidly expressed a desire that I wouid not carry out any 
such experiment. I then regretted that I should have given a rifle to 
a man, who, it might be, would never take it into his hands; but there 
was no help for it. 

We passed the night at Kirmina and the next day, 7.e., the 17th 
(29th) March, we marched to Ziaddin, a distance of 35 versts (234 
miles). Before we had reached the village of Tdsh-Kupruk (called after 
the stone bridge over the Nura-Pai canal), we came in for some heavy 
rain. It was well that Tash-hupruk was not more than 5 or 6 rerss 
(34 or 4 miles) off. We accordingly urged our horses forward, and in 
the space of from 15 to 20 minutes were under the hospitable roof of 
the Ak-Sukdl or village elder of Tash-Kupruk. By this time we were all 
wet through and were nota little annoyed thereat, but the Bukhdrans 
blessed our arrival, since we had brought with us the rain, which, as 
they said, is the source of their prosperity. As our own spare clothing 
was in the boxes on the pack animals which were far behind, the kind 
Bukhiarans clothed us in their own Ahaldts and Sur-coats, A heated stove, 
hot tea, and an ample breakfast enabled us to laugh at the rain which 
still continued, and at the Lad weather that had set in. Our hospitable 
hosts brought in some manguls and dried our drenched clothes on them, 
so that in an hour’s time they were again ready for us to put on. 

Having rested at Tash-Kupruk for some hours, waiting for the rain 
to stop, we once more started off. From Tash-Kupruk to Ziaddin the 
distance is reckoned to be a /ds/, 7.¢., from & to 1U versts (54 to Gerd 
miles). After the rain, which had fallen, our route lay through a con- 
tinuous bog, into which our horses’ legs sank almost up to the knee. 
The Nura-Pui canal, which is also diverted from the Zarafshan river, 
was as swollen and noisy as though it were a mountain stream, whilst 
the gardens and the fields were all under water. The villages along the 
route seemed to rise up out of a sea of mud; in fact mud appeared 
to be all around us, ag well as on our clothes and on our faces. I was 
therefore very glad when I saw betore me the serrated wall of the Ziad- 
din fort. 
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At the gates of the fort a “ guard of honour” of Bukharan soldiers 
was drawn up, and with it were two standards. As I rode up the street, 
formed by the double ianks of the guard, the band played, the drums 
beat, and the standards were lowered. Of course I adequately acknow- 
ledged the salute, but I was, under the circumstances, much embarrassed 
by this kind of reception. The local Beg met us at the gates. His rank 
was that of Pareundch, and he proved to be an amiable and even a 
charming companion, Of the hospitality which he shewed us, it 1s 
superfluous to say anything here. 

On the 18th (30th) March we once more entered Russian teiritory, 
for, on this date, we marched from Ziaddin to Katta-Kurgan, 

At the village of Shivin-Khatan (literally “the sweet woman”), we 
parted from our Bukhéran guides. In discharging them, I gave them 
a certificate of good bebaviour, which they said was indispensable for 
them to show to the Bukhsran authorities, for, were they to return 
without it, the authorities would suppose that they had not pleased me 
and then they might be punished. 

From Kirmina to Ratta-Kurgan the distance is 75 rersts (50 miles), 
the route lying through one thick belt of gardens and the whole country 
being excellently cultivated and very picturesque. The prettiest bit of 
scenery is between Giaddin and Shirin-Khatin, Here the gardens and 
fields are arranged in terraces, To the right of us stretched detached 
clumps of gardens and small groves, alternating with green fields. 
These lie somewhat above the road and are watered by the Nura-Pai 
canal, To the left of us and towards the north the fields and gardens 
hie in the deep valley of the Zarafshan river, and are lost to view in 
the hazy horizon. 

The Russo-Bukharan frontier is marked at a point distant from 3 to 
A rers(s (2 to 23 miles) from Zara-Bulak by a high stone pillar, bearing 
the Russian State Aims, As we rode pasé this pillar, we all took off 
our hats and crossed ourselves, Not. far from the village of Zara-Bulak, 
on a flat piece of table-lind, is the locality whereon took place the fight 
between a handful of fiuesian “eagles” anda rabble of Bukharan soldiery. 
The fi¢ht occurred on the 2nd (1-bth) June lsts, and ended brilliantly 
in a victory for the Russian arms. A column has been raised in honour 
of the fallen warriors, Peace be to your ashes, valiant. sons of Russia ! 

We reached Katta-Kiiedn about 4 pa, and we there enjoyed the 
hospitality of Colonel Voitsekhoviteh, Commander of the District, 1 
say trankly that 1 eave to bis cook the tribute wich was his due. The 
native cocks, whose services we had exclusively employed from the 
period of our departure from Mazar-i-Sharil, so bored me that I could 
not look on a p//ax without loathing, whilst the famous Aabdb (shash lik) 
aroused within me a feeling of nausea. 

Krom Katta-Kurg@an to Samarkand the distance is reckoned at 66 
versts (lb miles). Although I could have gone on to Samarkand in a 
postal carriage, I preferred to do the rest. of the journey on horse-back.* 
We got over the distance in two days, The road throughout runs 
along the left and high bank of the Zarafshan river. From it there 
opens out a splendid view of the famous Miankal or central portion of 


* No one who has ouee ridden ina Russian post-carriage would do so again, if he 
could get along in any other way.— Wb. G. 
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the Zarafshin valley, which forms an island measuring 90 versts (60 
miles) in length and 20 versts (134 miles) in width. ‘This island lies 
between the two principal channels of the Zarafshan, v7z., the Ak-Daria 
and the Kara-Daria. Vambéry must undoubtedly have been to Sdmar- 
kand, because the Miankal gardens from the road really present the 
appearance of a dark forest such as he says they do. Along the elevated 
bank of the Zarafshan, which has the appearance of a level plateau 
lying at the foot of the Sémarkand mountain range, stretch recently 
ploughed-up fields. With what satisfaction did I gaze on the far- 
stretching line of telegraph wire, and with what a feeling of excitement 
did I hear the familiar bells of the post horses! At Samarkand all my 
acquaintances looked on me exactly as though I had returned from 
another world, for, until the receipt of my letters from Mazér-i-Sharif, 
they had given me up as lost, and as having been killed during the poli- 
tical disorders which took place at Mazar-i-Sharif after Shir-Ali-Khin’s 
death. From almost all my acquaintances who met me I heard the self- 
same phrase “what! are you alive? you were not killed then after all by 
those Afghan fanatics? We had altogether given up mourning for 
ou.” 


By the 25th March (6th April) 1879, I was back again at Tashkand. 


My story has now come to an end, and I might here place the final full 
stop; but I consider it not superfluous to express my individual opinion 
regarding the part played by the Russian Mission to Afghanistan, in 
the events which occurred in 1878, not only in Central Asia, but also 
in Europe and throughout the world. 

It is an undoubted fact that the despatch of this Mission was closely 
connected with the events in the Balkan peninsula and in Europe gen- 
erally, and therefore the fact has the significance of a very important 
historical occurrence. Our constant enemies the English, guided by the 
political inspirations of “the great Jew of our days,” wished to minimise 
to the smallest extent the success of our arms taken up for the freedom 
of our brethren in flesh and fecling. In consequence of the exertions of 
this great (yes, great, in spite of his ill-will) man, an Areopagus was 
convened at Berlin for the purpose of controlling the fate of Europe and 
of the whole world. Here was arrayed against us the “ honest broker,” 
who had already begun to rub his hands in expectation of a good honor- 
arium for his brokerage. It was, therefore, perfectly natural that true 
Russians should, at the time, have heartily lamented the fact that our 
victory-hearing eagles should have appeared at the tribunal of unclean 
kites. The only possible way of preserving our national honour and of 
retaining even a portion of our conquests was to strike at the Achilles 
heel of the British lion. This heel has been, is, and will be, up to a 
certain time, India. To strike at England is only possible in this direc- 
tion; but here she is perfectly valuable, and only on this side is there a 
breach in her impenetrable armc ur. The movement of our troops from 
Sémarkand towards India would serve ag an excellent lightning-con- 
duetor for the thunder clouds collected in the Gulf of Izmid, and at 
Berlin. But as between Russian Turkistdn and India there lies a very 
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vast sovereignty, which has long been considered to be under the influ- 
ence and protection of England, viz., mountainous and inaccessible 
Afghdnistan, and as it would, therefore, be advantageous to draw this 
country to our side, a Russian Mission was accordingly despatched to 
its ruler. 

This Mission then had for its immediate object the drawing of Shir- 
Ali-Khan to our side, the conclusion with him, if possible, of an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance against England, and, under given cireum- 
stances, against India also. Of course such a diversion on our part 
would have been excellent. One thing only could be said against it, and 
that is the time. The Mission put off its departure for Afghanistan 
till too late, for it should have heen sent off early in 1878. ‘Then, in 
all probability, there would have been no Berlin Congress, no Treaty of 
Berlin, and peace would have been made under the terms of the ‘Treaty 
of San-Stefano. 

But, although late in the day, a Mission was nevertheless despatched 
to Kabul. Let us now see how the members fulfilled their trust. 

They did it both well and ill. Well, in the sense that the Mission 
was able to draw Afghdnistén to the side of Russia, and indeed this was 
not a very difficult task. Well, in that through its presence at Kabul 
it caused the English to embark on a difficult campaign and one which 
entailed a great expenditure of money and of men. Well, because it has 
now been thrown prominently into relief that the Afghans are the 
natural allies of Russia against England. III, because our Mission need- 
lessly encouraged the Amir Shir-Ali-Khan to pursue an energetic course 
of action in respect of the English. II], in that our Mission allowed 
itself to make to Shir-Ali-Khan various promises of a serious nature 
which the Russian Government could not at the time redeem. III, that, 
in so doing, our Mission falsified our relations with the Afghadns and 
needlessly repeated the mistakes committed by our agents in 1837-38 
at Kébul and at Herat. All the good results, above enumerated, follow- 
ing the despatch of our Mission to Kabul would have been well attained 
if exaggerated promises had not been made to the head of the Afghan 
monarchy. Now, therefore, if we again found it expedient to establish 
direct relations with Kabul and to place in the scales our own influence 
and that of the English with the Afghans, it would be necessary for us to 
employ much greater efforts than before for the attainment of the 
desired result. However this may be, our Mission has deceived the 
expectations of the Afghan people, and this is a fact which is very clearly 
recognised by the inhabitants of Afghanistan. Of ‘course, in the end 
they will be found on the side of Russia and not of England, but they 
will nevertheless be more cautious in their relations with us. With 
respect to this circumstance, it is only needful to bear in mind one thing, 
as long as England looks on all nationalities, including the inhabitants 
of Afghanistan (of course from a utilitarian point of view) as slaves 
destined to work for England as for an owner, and as long as she is so 
unscrupulously exacting in her dealings with the peoples whom she has 
subject to her, so long will Afghanistan be on our side in the event of 
a war between Russia and England. For this reason, her heel, 7.e., 
India, will always be vulnerable by us. But this breach, in the otherwise 
iinpenetrable armour of England, will be closed when she becomes a 
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more Christian nation in her dealings with the peoples subject to her 
and also with those close at hand; when she competes with us not only 
for political and trade supremacy, but also in a career of Christian chari- 
ty. Toen will Afghanistan fall more readily under her influence than 
under ours, Then will England have in her pocket “the keys of the 
gates of India.” But there is hardly any reasons for supposing that 
such a metamorphosis of the moral characteristics of the English people 
will be accomplished at an early period, and we can, therefore, be quite 
easy on that score. 

And since our Mission had made a mistake in dealing with the 
Afghan Government, the errors onge made had to be rectified. On his 
own responsibility, Russia’s representative promised the Amir, Shir-Ali- 
Khan, military assistance in the event of a collision with England. 
‘This aid Russia could not give, and so he was defeated by the English 
trvops. But Russia could and should have afforded him moral support, 
more especially as the Amir had not asked much of us. He had begged 
for favour to this extent, viz., that he might be allowed to go to St. Peters- 
bure and have an interview with the Russian Emperor, whom he recog- 
nised as his Suzerain. But all at once the Amir received a refusal to his 
request. ‘his refusal he received too at a time when our Mission was 
in his territory at his very court. A refusal to a request suggested to 
him by our own Mission ! 

Tt is true that the Amir received an invitation to visit Tashkand, but 
this invitation came too late. In spite of this, Shir-Ali-Khan was so 
sensible and magnanimous that he himself repeatedly shewed our 
Mission how it mieht correct its mistakes by begging that several bat- 
talions of our troops might be sent to the Amu. 

“ [do not want,” said he, “that these troops should pass the frontier 
of my kingdom, or that they should take an active part in the struggle 
between the Afehan people and the English. I only want that these 
troops should be concentrated near my frontier, so that my people may 
cee that they are not finally abandoned by the White Tsar to the tender 
roercies of ingland.” 

But we did not accede to this request. We were too much afraid of 
the various questions on the part of the English Cabinet. 

“But why? wherefore? how? for what reason?” would have 
veen the lachrymose questions from London !! But why should we, of our 
own accord, have sent to the Amira p lite refusal to his expressed wishes ? 

Russia thus voluntarily surrendered a certain amount of her in- 
fluence over the Afghan people. 

It may be that those people who thought fit to do so had not turned 
their attention, before so acting, to the complete strangeness of such ques- 
tions on the part of English diplomatists. What would the Koglish 
authorities have said to us if we had posed them with this sort of question ? 
Why are the Indian administrators carrying out such movements 
of troops in the direction of Nepal and of Kashmir? Should not we then 
have been told —“the movements of these troops are without the sphere of 
your influence’? So, too, could we have answered the Envlish regarding 
their immodest questioning with respect to the movements of several of 
our battalions towards the banks of the Amu-Daria. Was not “a neutral 
zone” between the frontier of Russia and of India established by the 
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force of an agreement between Russia and England in 18738, and 
was not the Khdnate of Bukhéra completely excluded from the influence 
of England ? On the contrary, too, did not England recognise within 
the limits of that Khdnate Russian influence exclusively ? Finally, if 
we had judged it necessary to answer England’s inopportune questions 
in more elegant expressions such as “ Don’t thrust your nose into that 
which does not concern you,” the precedents for such a course we should 
find to be numerous. For instance, the rebellion of 1878 in the Kara- 
Tégh mountains, and the preparations for the expedition against the 
Tekke-Turkumaéns. But the principal reasons for the stationing of a 
Russian force near the Afghan frontier would have been the presence of a 
Russian Mission in Kabul itself, and the excuse that our solicitude for the 
personal safety of our envoys to Afyhanistdn necessitated the proximity of 
an armed body of Russians to the Afghan frontier. Did not the English 
equip an entire army to escort their embassy to Kabul when that city 
wis much closer to the English than to the Russian frontier ? 

Of course, it was a pity that we did nothing to soften the 
mistakes made by our own Mission. Inthe future we shall have not 
only to correct the errors of the past, but to begin all over again. The 
Atghans will not put faith in any future Mission of ours, unless it 
be followed by our army!!! 


THE END. 
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